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FORMS OF GOVERNMENT IN ANCIENT INDIA 

BY 

DR. R. Shamshastri. B. a., Ph. D. 

We have seenfhow the ancient Indians had enjoyed freedom of 
thought and action both on social and religious matters and how 
the Vanaprasthas were as free asthe air they inhaled and the 
water they drank in the settlements made on the banks of rivers 
in the midst of forests. As the four classes into which they 
were divided had been free to intermarry and interdine with each 
other, it goes without saying that they had no communal divi- 
sions and formed a united body politic. It is probable that the 
V anaprastha order of life was not fully developed during the 
Vedic period and that during the Upanisad period it had its full 
development and made its power felt by the kings. Being an 
important branch of the Indo-European race, they must have 
carried with them the tradition and practice of self-government 
to India. Accustomed as they had been to the free political 
institutions of their ancestors, there is reason to believe that they 
continued to have the same form of government in their migra- 
tion. Besides, their anxiety was rather to defend themselves and 
their new settlement against the Dasyus than to recast their 
traditional form of government. The study of the Vedas in the 
light thrown by the anthropomorphology of the Vedic Indiana 
goes to show that they had no monarchical institutions. During 
the early days of the Vedic period they seem to have regulated 
the affairs of the settlement by an assembly of the people called 
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Samitl Apart: from a military class of people called Ksatra 
and leaders or generals called Rajanah ( in plural ) to carry out 
their schemes of conquest they seem to have devised no heriditary 
monarchical institution. This view is supported by the anthropo- 
morphic features of Indra’s rule and the co-operative support 
which the other gods gave to Indra in his work. 

Like the Vedic people the gods are also classed as Brahmans, 
Ksatriyas and Vaisyas. Indra, the Adityas,* and the Rudras 
who are all fierce in their nature are Ksatriays. Brhaspati, 
Sukra and others are Brahmans. The Maruts are the Vaisyas, 
inasmuch as they carry the wealth-giving rain from place to place 
and make the whole of the land receive its due share of rainfall. 
They all stand equal to each other, though during the time of 
war Indra heads them. Indra takes the first rank and 
is called a ruler in virtue of the merit he has achieved 
by performing a hundred sacrifices. He holds his position so 
long as he maintains his conduct and character. He has his own 
enemies and rivals. Whoever among men performs a hundred 
sacrifices ( Satakratu) or penance equivalent to it is considered 
to be fully qualified to oust Indra and occupy his throne. The 
Daityas, the sons of Diti, his step-mother, are his born enemies 
and ever watching for an opportunity to seize his throne and rule 
over the gods. Thus Indra is in constant fear both from men 
and demons and is obliged to be very careful in the exercise of 
his power both over gods and sages. With a view to thwart men 
and demons from their ambitious aim at seizing his throne by 
performing a hundred sacrifices or penance, he sends beauti- 
ful celestial nymphs to divert them from virtue to sin. But the 
unique power he wields over men, gods and demons sometimes, 
turns him giddy and makes him unconscious of its limita- 
tions. Once he is said to have treated Brhaspati, his trusted 
minister, with contempt and consequently lost his throne. On 
another occasion, a sage called Durvasas possessing the power of 
curse meets him while he was going on in procession mount- 
ed on his white elephant called Airavata and presents him with 
a garland of flowers. He receives the garland and carelessly 
puts it on the head of the elephant. As usual with animals, the 
elephant catches hold of it with its trunk and casting it undw 
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its leg crushes it. The sage becomes enraged at the contempt 
with which Indra has treated the garland presented to him as a 
mark of respect and favour. He at once curses him to lose his 
power and render his throne vacant. On this occasion there was 
only one individual among men, Nahusa by name, who had quali« 
fied himself for the throne by performing a hundred sacrifices. With 
the unanimous consent of gods and men he goes to the ^heavenly 
world and ascends the throne. But the exalted position to which 
he has risen by the sheer force of his sacrificial merit turns him 
giddy and makes him lose all sense of moral propriety. He goes 
so far as to think that he has a claim to Saci, the queen of the 
dethroned god, Indra. In reply to his call, the queen makes use 
of an artifice and asks him to come to her palace borne on a 
palanquin by the seven sages. As anticipated by her, Nahusa 
urges the palanquin bearers to hurry on saying “ Sarpa, sarpa 
** run quickly, run quickly Agastya, one of the seven sages 
bearing tie conveyance and a little shorter and older than tie 
others, becomes enraged at Nahusa 's insulting words and curses 
him saying Sarpo bhava ** become a snake Nahusa at 
once falls down from heaven, becoming a snake. At his im- 
mediate request, and prayer for mercy, the sage forgives him by 
putting a limit to the duration of his curse. He says that after he 
meets and carries on conversation on the question of Dharma and 
Adharma with Yudhisthira, a lineal descendant of his own lunar 
dynasty, he will regain his original form and return to the 
heaven. 

There is however no reference to this story in the Vedas. 
There is an allusion to Nahusa’s hundred sacrifices in the Brhad- 
devata. Nevertheless the incidents of the Puranic story cannot 
be said to belong to the age of the Puranas when heriditary in- 
stead of elective monarchy prevailed throughout India. 

The implications of the story are however the characteristics 
of a period when elective monarchy was prevalent. Correspond- 
ing to the Polytheistic form of the Vedio religion especially to its 
henotheistic aspect, in which prominence was given to particular 
deity in accordance with the power ascribed to him, the election- 
of ^ man to power depended oniho capa,city he had to discharge.. 
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the duty of the position. Corresponding to the class of warlike 
gods there was the class of the Ksatriyas or rajas whose duty it 
was to defend the homes and hearth of the Aryans against their 
enemies, the Dasyus. The Ksatriyas were all called Rajans and 
the elected leader or chief of them seems to *have been variously 
called Adhiraja, Samraj, or Svaraj according to the nature of 
the power exercised by him. The Aitareya Brahmana ( 1. 14 ) 
speaks of a period when the Aryans had no king to lead them to 
a war against the Asuras and placed themselves under king Soma, 
The passage runs as follows: — 

The Devas said ; it is on account of our having no king 
that the Asuras defeat us. Let us elect a king. All consented* 
They elected Soma their king. Headed by king Soma, they were 
victorious in all directions. '' 

The use of word ‘ Raja ^ in the sense of a Esatriya or soldier 
is borne out by the following passages of the Bgveda 3— 

“ Where a Brahman meets with herbs like rajans in an 
assembly, he is called a physician, fiend-slayer and chaser of 
disease. ( X. 97, 6 ). 

“ Let us with our Rajans win victories and obtain wealth in 
battles. ’’(X. 42, 10 ). 

There cannot possibly be many kings attending an assembly 
of people. Hence the word Rajanah seems to mean soldiers or 
generals. In the Atharva Veda the word Raja is used in various 
connections and it cannot appropriately be interpreted to mean 
a king. The phrase “ Sajata rSjanah ’’ in the following passage 
means fellow soldiers, but not fellow-kings. 

“ Seize, Agni, on thy power and firmly hold it ; contend thou 
with the friend by way of friendship. Placed in the centre of 
fellow-rajans, Agni, flash forth, frequently invoked here. ( A. V. 
II. 6, 4 ). 

Again in the following Vedic passage the word means soldiers 
or generals : — 

** Make me beloved among the gods, beloved among the 
rEjans, make me dear to every one who sees, and to Sudra and to 
Aryan man. ( A. V. XIX. 62, 1 ). 
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Bestow splendour on our Brahmans ; bestow splendour on 
our Rsjans ; bestow splendour on our Vaisyas and Sudras and 
bestow splendour over splendour on me. ” (Tait. S. V. 7, 6,^,4 & 
Vaj. S. 18, 48 X 

In Rgr. X. 173 the poet prays for the safety and security of a 
king chosen for the time. Another poet prays in- A. V. VI. 88, for 
faithfulness and loyalty of the state assembly to the elected king. 
The Atharva Veda VI. 134 contains imprecating verses cursing a 
tyrant and praying for his downfall. In A. V. III. 3 a poet prays 
for the return of a banished king and his restoration to power. 
The Taittirlya Sarhhita ( II. 3, 1 ) records a rite and prayer for 
the confirmation in power of an elected king and for the defeat 
of his rival. In A. V. III. 5, 8 ; VI. 73, 1, 2, 3 ; VL 94 ; VII. 35 ; 
and XIX. 37 it is clearly stated that the troubles of an elected 
monarch were due to charriot-makers, artisans, troop-leaders, 
masters of the horse, the electors or king-makers, his kinsmen, 
and lastly the people at large. In none of the hymns mention is 
made of troubles due to sons and wives, a lurking domestic 
danger as set forth in the Arthasastra of Kautilya. This state of 
things is in keeping with the inference that can be legitimately 
drawn from the anthropomorphic features of Indra’s rule over 
gods and men. The tale narrated by the authors of the Puranas 
of Indra’s rule is evidently a reflection of what had occurred 
among themselves on earth. The one vulnerable point in the 
mentality of ancient Indian writers is its tendency to belittle 
humanity and regard its volitions, emotions and activities as 
whimsical and as deserving of no notice. To them all subjective 
phenomena appeared to be no less chaotic and disorderly than 
the objective phenomena. The working of the human mind 
was quixatic. They could discover no law and order in its 
activities. It was a wild elephant in rut and no restraint was 
strong enough to keep it under control. Mind is common to all 
and ever goes astray, no matter whether it is of a sage, a king or 
a peasant or an idiot. History of a nation is nothing but a 
record of the activities of the national mind and is therefore 
disorderly. Hence neither an invidual nor a society^ is worth of 
study. This kind of thought seems to have driven the ancient 
Jpdians to devote thoir mipd and tongue to tfilk of gods, godd§sg-» 
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es, their worlds, and their activities with no feeling of weariness 
and disgust. But it seems not to have dawned in their mind 
that in talking of gods and their institutions they could speak of 
nothing but their own experience and of their own imaginations. 
Their experience was entirely human and they could therefore 
speak of gods in terms human with a little exaggeration here 
and there. Even now there are poets and composers of songs 
who consider it sinful to praise even good kings. Xhe late 
Tyagaraja, the celebrated music composer of southern India, 
composed all his original songs in praise of Rama and preferred 
the life of a beggar to the acquisition of wealth and power by 
composing songs in praise of kings. In doing this his consolation 
seems to have been that he had his Rama constantly before his 
mind and that therefore his life was worth living. It follows 
therefore that the salient features of Vedlc and Puranic myths 
regarding the political activities of gods are more or less exact 
copies of political activities of the Aryans of the Vedic period. 
Considering the anthropomorphic features of Indra^s rule we may 
come to the conclusion that during the Vedic period the ancient 
Indians lived under an elective monarchy and that they had an 
assembly of people similar to the Sabha or assembly of Indra. 
The duration of the sovereignty of the elected chief depended 
rather on his oharcter and good conduct than on any military 
power on which he could never rely on account of rivals and 
factions. The assembly was all-powerful and could impeach, 
dethrone, and banish a king, just as Indra was impeached, 
dethroned and banished. All the classes of the people had an 
equal status in the assembly like the various classes of gods in 
Indra^s assembly. 

This state of things continued till the period of the Upanisads 
when Brahma-pantheism was substituted for the polytheism of the 
Vedic period. The one impersonal power of universal conscious- 
ness caHed Brahma ousted the various limited personal gods 
susceptible of malice, envy, hatred, mutual jealousy and other 
human frailties. Corresponding to this change in thought there 
^ems %o have occurred a change in political thought also. 
Kective monarchy was replaced by hereditary monarchy. The 
king wM styled a Rajarsi, saintly king, wbose duty it wa^ %q 
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live a spiritual life and observe the ethical principles of the 
Upanisads, He has to work with no aspiration for the result 
of work for his own enjoyment. He has to shun all kinds of 
voluntary pursuit after objective pleasures. We read intheUpa- 
nisads of the principles which Janaka and other kings had ob- 
served in the administration of their kingdoms. On fche absolute 
idealism of the Upanisads are based the principles of morality, and 
economical and political life of the ancient Indian. There can 
possibly be no better solution of the hard problem of unequal 
distribution of wealth than the doctrine of work with no attach- 
ment to the fruits of action 5 nor can there be a better restraint of 
desire, greed and other passions than control of the will and the 
senses by Nivrtti or withdrawal from pursuit after objective 
pleasures of the world. When once the disposal of surplus 
wealth by performance of sacrifices or by charitable works is 
brought into practice and when once the mind and the.' will are 
brought under control by the observance of yogic practices, there 
is neither the likelihood nor the possibility of any economical 
or political disturbance. The institution of the Tanaprastha 
order of life was mainly for the promotion of moral, economical, 
political, intellectual and spiritual ends. No spiritual goal is 
attained unless moral and other social pursuits are carefully 
directed so as to be conducive to the attainment of the spiritual 
goal. In the view of the ancient Indians all human activities 
are either intellectual or physical, self being a mere witness of 
those activities. Not knowing the true nature of the self and 
mistaking intellect or the physical body itself for the self, man 
is likely to absorb himself either in intellectual or physical 
activities and thus commit moral, economical and political 
crimes. With the realisation of the nature of self, on which the 
conquest of the mind and the will is dependent, there is not the 
least possibility of man falling into errors. This is the funda- 
mental principle of Hindu philosophy on which all 
kinds of sociological theories are based unlike the detached 
theories expounded by the western scholars to explain the 
various phases of human life, which is after all an Unit. I cannot 
therefore agree with Prof. A, B. Keith in saying ‘ That the Upa- 
nisads do not feel any serious necessity for finding a place' for 
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morality and political life ; while in the west from Hegel onwards 
heroic , if unsuccessful, efforts have been made by the followers 
of this ideal to establish morality and civil life as an essential in 
the absolute. ^ 

The period of the Upanisads may be presumed to lie between 
B. C. 2000 and B. C. 100 according to the late B. G. Tilak 
and others and B. C. 1000 and B. C. 100 according to Western 
scholars. It was a period of peace and intellectual and spiritual 
activity following on the period of wars and conquest of northern 
India by the Aryans. It may be appropriately compared to the 
peaceful and intellectual activities of the western world in the 
19th and the 20th centuries. Corresponding to the Realists, 
the Monists, and the Idealists we have in India the Caravakas, 
the AupSsakas and the non-dualists. In a narrow sense the 
Buddhists and the Jainas may be compared to the followers of 
agnosticism* While the number of different schools of philoso- 
phers in that period in the east is as great as that in the west in- 
the two preceding centuries and even at the present, the conspicu- 
ous difference between the worlds is that while the east was 
earnest in bringing its religious and philosophical precepts into 
practice as far as possible, the west seems to satisfy itself with 
the mere exposition of its various philosophical theories. 

Notwithstanding the absence of histories and biographies 
regarding the saintly life of Indian philosophers and true religi- 
ous devotees who observed their religious and philosophical 
precepts to the very letter, there is yet enough of literary re- 
cords to show that with the ancient Indians there was no wide 
gulf between religious theories and their practical applications. 
Confining our attentton to historical personages we cannot fail 
to admire the self-less activities of MahSvIra during the reign of 
Srenika in Magadha, the Buddha and his followers in Benares 
and other parts of Northern India, Canakya in the court of 
Candragupta, Upagupta and his followers in the empire of ASoka, 
PataSjali, the founder of the Yoga philosophy during the reign 
of Mitra. the Jaina ascetic Padalipta and his disciples 

during the reign of the Sakas, Vasubandhu, the Buddhist teacher, 
and his followers during the ascendancy of ’the Guptas, Meru- 
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tnnga, a Jaina ascetic and BSna and Maynra, the celebrated 
Brahman poet-philosophers, in the court of Harsavardhana, 
yidyananda, Bhattakalahka, Jinasena, and other Jaina teachers, 
SamkarEcarya, Sivagnana Sombandhiar, Vagisa, Tlrumangayl- 
var and other Brahman philosophers expounding the principle of 
self-denial on the basis of Advaita, Saivism or Vaisnavism in 
the reign 'of Srivallabha in the south, Hemacandra and his 
colleagues at the court of KumSrapala in Guzarat, Halayudha 
during the reign of the Kakatiyas in Varahgul, and Vidyaranya 
during the commencement of the empire of Vijaynagar. 

All these teachers preached in one loud and continuous voice 
the worthlessness of the physical and the intellectual culture 
and the paramount importance of self-culture and self- 
realisation. It is well known to students of Indian history how 
Upagupta, one of the most distinguished Buddhist teachers, 
succeeded in converting Asoka, the Maurya emperor 
of India , to Buddhism and in impressing on his mind 
the laws of Dharma 5 and how the emperor realising the truth 
relinquished the pomp and luxury of his imperial palace and 
found contentment and ioy in living like an ascetic in a monas- 
tary. A perusal of his memorable edits will show how after he 
embraced Buddhism he found it possible to live in peace and ioy 
and to win the love not only of his subjects, but also of his 
enemies both within and without his empire. As a Buddhist 
monk he had no necessity to change his beds at night in order to 
to safeguard his personal safety from enemies aiming at his life. 
Nor was there any need for him to increase his army and main- 
tain it in efOLcient condition to ensure the safety and security 
of his empire* All this change for better in his life was due to 
his relinquishment of his sensual life which was worth more 
than the revenue of his empire and to his life of self--denial 
which was far cheaper and more enjoyable than that of a 
peasant in a hut. 

Of the life which Canakya lived as a Brahman house-holder 
when the whole of the empire of Nanda with Gandragupta, his 
nominee, at itahead was at his feet, thej author of the Mudra- 
rSksasa speaks as follows : — ( III. 15 ) 

% 
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‘This is the stonepieoe to split into small pieces the dried oow- 
dung balls ( to kindle the sacrificial fire ) this is a heap of ku^ia- 
grass by his bachelor students ; this Is his dilapidated hut, the 
thatched roof of which is bent down by bundles of fire-kindling 
wooden sticks placed thereon for being dried ( in the sun )- 

The author of the drama was not however a contemporary of 
Oanakya and it is probable that his description of Oanakya s life 
is rather an exaggeration^than a fact. Still it must be noted 
that the ideal of life which a house-holder has to live is of the 
kind which the dramatist has given expression to. A simple 
selfless life, even in an enviroment of luxury and pomp, is what 
has been enjoined in the Sutras and Dharmasastras. Speaking of 
his own simple life as a Brahman house-holder HalSyudha says 
in his Brahmana Sarvasva as follows 

In whose house there shine wooden vessels along with 
golden vessels apart in another corner, there hang garments as 
white as the moon along with deer's skin apart in another corner; 
there rises in volume the smoke due to the pouring of oblations 
Into the fire along with the smoke of fragrance apart in some 
another corner. Thus the fire-ritual together with what may be 
termed its beneficial results expected after life is simultaneously 
wisible. 

The luxury of golden vessels and costly white garments for 
which Halayudha seems to have cared a straw are evidently the 
presentations made by the king under whom he was the chief 
judicial officer. This office he seems to have accepted not as a 
means to earn hoards of wealth, but merely as a social service, 
the only earthly end of his learning. The other and the only 
end of his life was self-realisation which he had in view and 
practice. There can be no doubt that the influence which a 
minister like Oanakya and a judicial officer like HalUyudha 
brought to bear upon the life of the kings they served not in 
liieir own interests, but in the interest of the kings themselves 
was for the good of the country at large. 

Coming to the life of Fatanjali and his life-works on 
Grammar and Yoga philosophy, it is unnecessary to say that he 
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benefited by his exemplary life not merely his contemporaries, 
both kings and people, but also the Indian posterity even to the 
present day. I have already spoken of the economical motive 
of Vedic sacrifices. Patanjairs participation in the horse-sacri- 
fice performed by Pusyamitra, as implied by his statement mad© 
in the Mahabhasya “ we shall: cause Pusyam^Jira to sacrifice ” 
goes to prove that besides being a Yoga philosopher not oaring 
for sacrifices, he was also for sacrifices as an economical measure 
conducive to spiritual life. 

It was as binding upon a king as upon his wealthy subjects 
to spend the surplus earnings so as to ensure public good. Be- 
sides the construction of wells, tanks, gardens, roads and other 
public works, ancient Indian kings undertook the performance 
of Vedic sacrifices to find an outlet for their surplus revenue. 
The other source of expenditure is enjoyment or pleasure-seeking 
pursuits. But instead of mitigating desire for new forms of 
pleasure, search for pleasure augments it. “ Never, ** says a 
Sanskrit adage, does desire for pleasure subside by enjoyment ; 
it grows on the other hand stronger and stronger like fire with 
clarified butter poured over it. ' * Hence the best way of getting 
rid of surplus wealth is in the view of ancient Indians charity 
or sacrifice. Following this custom under the advice of Patan- 
jali and other saintly persons Pusyamitra performed a horse- 
sacrifice and disposed of the surplus revenue of his empire. 

How Kumarapala, king of Q-uzarat, instituted under the 
advice of Hemaoandra a number of hospitals and feeding houses 
to alleviate the misery of the aflfiicted and the needy and how 
under the guidance of Vidyaranya, the kings of Vijayanagara, 
Bukka and Harihara spent their state-revenue in the construc- 
tion of tanks, canals, temples, mathas, agraharas and other 
charitable works is a historical fact too well-known to need a 
description here. 

This form of ©thico-political teachings carried on by the 
Vedantins, the Buddhists and the Jainas terminates about the 
fourth century A. D. and is followed by what is called Agama and 
PancarS-tra systems of religion and ethics. As already pointed 
out, this religion is Dravidian in its origin and Aryan in its 
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development. Having Siva or Visnu as a personal god, it is 
purely an idolatrous form of worship. In its ethical and philoso* 
phical aspects it follows the Upanisads. The Brahmasutras 
treating of the nature of Brahma and of the principles of inter- 
pretation of the Upanisads are commented upon by Saivites and 
Vaisnavites substituting Siva or Visnu for Brahma. The political 
theory based upon this Agamic form of worship is quite different 
from that based upon the polytheism of the Vedas or the pantheism 
of the Upanisads. 

As already pointed out, the king of the Aryans during the 
Vedio period was more or less a servant of the assembly of the 
people and had to follow its behests or suffer from banishment. 
During the period of the Upanisads he had to live the life of a 
Eajarsi or an ascetic king having his will and senses under his 
control or had to fall a prey to his enemies. In the Agamic 
period ihe king was merely a servant of Siva or Visnu in whose 
name he had to administer the state. In many native states in 
southern India it is usual with the kings to wear garments of 
yellow colour and put on a turban fof yellow colour while 
drawing along with his subjects and other people the car of the 
tutelary deity of their states during the car festival. The king 
is the chief servant of the temple. In the first DIdhiti of his 
Rftjadharma Kaustubha, Ananta Deva, son of Khanda Deva, says 
as follows ‘‘ In the Srimadbhagavata the king is said to 
acquire his right of ownership of lands of all kinds in the state 
( Sarvaprakarabhumisvamya ) only in virtue of his having set up 
idols of gods in a temple. *He acquires the ownership of all the 
land in virtue of his setting up idols of gods ; of the three worlds 
in viitue of his erecting temple ; of the abode of Brahma in virtue 
of his making endowments for the worship of gods ; and he will 
attain equality with me ( god Krsna ) in virtue of his. performance 
of all the three. ' Likewise in the Visnudharmottara “ Kings 
desirous of attaining to heaven should in the Kali age set up 
cities after erecting temples." Here the word ‘cities' implies 
villages and fortified towns also. The verse quoted from the 
Bhagavata lays aown that a king who is desirous of acquiring the 
ownership of cities, towns and the like which he establishes 
should at first erect temples. Whoever is dqsirous /of acquiring 
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snch ownership in virtue of his being annointed as a king the 
erection of temples, palaces, and the like are mentioned first. In 
the verse of Bhagavata the king is said to acquire ownership of 
all the land in virtue of setting up of idols of gods and temples. 
In this connection there crop up two alternatives • whether the 
word ‘Mahipala ' in the verse means -a person who is already 
exercising his royal duties, as stated in the Prima facie view in 
the Mimamsa sutras of Jaimini ( IL 3, 3 ) or any other person of 
the ruling caste, as stated in the conclusion of the commentary 
on the same sutras. It cannot be the first meaning, for in that 
case there is no necessity for the annointment of such a person 
as a king. Nor is the erection of a temple etc. the duties of a 
person who is already exercising his royal duties ; for the right 
to observe such duties is dependent upon his acquisition of that 
power by buildings etc. Nor can it be the second, 1 e. any 
person of the ruling caste, for in that case the construction of 
palaces and temples etc. which can be undertaken by any person 
irrespective of his caste and creed would become a spiritual duty 
of a Ksatriya. The reply is ^ Not so ^ for though the erection of 
palaces and temples in general be undertaken by any man, still 
the construction of such buildings prior to the work of laying out 
cities and villages can be regarded as a special duty of a person of 
Ksatriya caste in view of his acquiring the right of sovereignty. 
In fact only such a person as is possessed of bravery, martial 
courage and other manly qualities befitting him to be a capable 
protector of people is regarded as worthy of being annointed as a 
king. Hence along with qualities such as bravery, courage and 
capacity to protect, the construction of temples and other 
buildings befits a person to be a sovereign. 

There is no doubt that this new - theory of theocratic mo- 
narchy was propounded and practised in mediaeval India. The 
existence of a great number of temples in the ruined capital 
towns of kings in mediaeval India, especially in the Dekhan 
proves it beyond doubt. One of the most interesting of the funda- 
mental political principles tiat deserves our attention here is the 
question relating to a king 's right of ownership of land and 
man. This is an important question that has long been exercis- 
ing the iniuds of statesipeh a^d politicians all th^ world oyer 
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and has not yef: been definitey settled. The question is whetber 
an emperor or bis feudal chief can justly claim and exercise his 
right of ownership over the land and men in his state. This has 
been answered in two different ways. The Mimarhsakas or the 
school of the Vedio exegetics headed by Jaimini hold that neither 
an emperor ( Sarvabhauman ) nor a feudal chief ( Mandalika ) 
is justified in exercising any right of ownership over the state 
land or his people; whether, father, mother or children or his 
servants. They say that he is only entitled to a fixed share of 
revenue in kind in virtue of his protective care and that the land 
and other natural things of the state are common to all'. This is 
the conclusion arrived at by Jaimini and his commentators who 
have discussed the point in all its bearing ( Ml maihsa sutras, 
VI. 7, 2 ). 

Quite opposed to this is the view held by Kau'tilya, the 
author of the Arthasastra. He says for example, that the king 
shall exercise his right '/of ownership with regard to fishing, 
ferrying and trading in vegetables in reservoirs or lakes ( II. 1 ); 
that besides collecting revenue, the king shall keep as state mono- 
poly both mining and commerce ( II. 12 ); and in view of justify- 
ing the levy of an extra water-tax ( II. 24 ) his commentator 
Bhattasvami, quotes a versa in which the state ownership of land 
and water is clearly mentioned. The verse runs as follows: — 

“Those who are well versed in the Sastras admit that the king 
is the owner of both land and water and that the people can -only 
exercise their right of ownership over all other things except 
these two. ( P. 144, Eng. Tra. ). 

The view that is held by the Mlmariisakas seems to be the 
view that is still current in the transaction of the villagers in 
India whenever they sell a piece of land, they declare in the 
bond the transfer of eight kinds of enjoyment, such as (1) nidhi 
( treasure-trove ), (2) niksepa ( deposit hidden in the earth (3) 
water, (4) trees, (5) stones, (6) agami, anything that may come 
in future, (7) saihcita, anything that is standing, and (8) Aksina, 
imperishable. This declaration is evidently opposed to the view 
held by Kautfiya and other later politicians who held that any 
treasure-trove contained in the earth, any deposit of money and 
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the like concealed in the earth, the salt and other minerals to- 
gether with water are what the king alone can justly claim as 
his property. 

As the Mimamsaka view of land-tenure is in agreement not 
merely with the history of social evolution all the world 
over, but with the nature of the political constitution which 
obtained in India during the Vedio and the Brahmanic periods, 
the historical importance of Jaimini's view on this question 
cannot be overvalued. Hence I add here below my own trans- 
lation of the Sutras of Jaimini together with the commentaries 
of PSrtha SSrathy MiSra: — 

The Sutras ( VL 7, 2 ) are thus commented upon by Partha 
Sarathy MiSra: — 

It is delared in the Vedas that in the Vi^vajit sacrifice the 
, saorifioer makes a gift of all that is his own. There as to the 
doubt whether even the cognates that are designated by the word 
‘ Sva, ’ ‘ one’s own, ’ are to be given over or only such wealth as 
he can claim to be his own, it may be asserted that in the 
absence of partioularisation, all that is implied by the word ‘Sva’ 
one’s own should be given over ; for it is possible to render 
father and others subservient to others ; the act of bringing a 
thing under the ownership of another man is what is meant by 
a gift, hence father and others should also he given over : 
But it is not so ; evidently they cannot be given over as a gift, 
in as much as a gift in the real sense of the word means ‘the relin- 
quishing of one’s ownership of a thing and placing it under the 
ownership of another,; accordingly (a'father cannot be given over) 
for a father cannot become no-father, though he is given over. But 
only that which can be called one’s own in virtue of his exercis- 
ing his right of lordship over it can be given over as a gift ; for, 
when such a thing is gifted, the giver gets rid of his owner- 
ship and the donee acquires it. Also the word ‘ sva, ’ one 's own, 
means in virtue of its diverse significant power ‘self’, ‘one’s 
own, ’ ‘ cognates ’ and ‘ wealth Of these several meanings, it 
means a single particular meaning in a patrticular context. 
Since among the meanings, it is only the wealth that forms a 
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Ps^oper article of gift, the word ‘ sva ' is here used only in that 
sense. Hence only wealth, hut not father and others. 

As to the question whether that which is the broad earth 
should be gifted or not the holder of the prima fade view speaks 
of it as an article of gift, thinking that it is the wealth of the 
emperor. But it is no one’s property ( sva ). Consisting as it does 
in the protection of, and the removal of the wicked from, his state, 
sovereignty ( rajya ) means the collection of taxes from the agri- 
culturists and others and of fines from the guilty ( dandy a) ; this 
much is the relation ( hetween the king and his skate ), but no 
lordship or ownership ( svllniit& ). Hence no emperor shall make 
a gift of the broad earth, nor a feudal chief his feudal land. 

As to the doubt, whether a Sfidra who attends upon a master 
as his servant in view of doing the religious duty should be 
given over as a gift or not, it may be said that he should be given 
over, in as ranch as it is inclusively favoured by the epithet 
all and also it is possible to render him subservient to another* 
But as there is no master’s ownership with reference to him and 
as there is the possibility of dislike on his part to accept sub- 
serviency to another, he should not be given over as a gift* 

lu the seventh discourse of his Vivada-bhangarnava, Jagan- 
natha Tarkapancanana agrees with the Mimamsakas in the view 
*1^ the king is no owner of the land and the king is entitled 
only to certain amount of tax on it, the cultivator of the land 
being by time-honoured custom its real owner with right of 
alienation. The context in which he states this view is the sale 
of the slave gM by one of many brothers, in the house of each of 
^bom she is made to work in turn, as agreed upon during the 
ime of the division of inheritance. The slave woman is com- 
j^ed to the land which may change hands by sale. The trans- 
lation of the text is as follows 

^ Brhaspati says that a single woman should be made to work 
f 6., the bouse of each of the brothers ) according 

~vh tb Well, there arises a doubt here 

^ ^ BT the slave woman should or should not go to work on the 
ad days m the houses of other brothers, if she is sold to a 
y one of the brothers on the day when she had to work 
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in tli® s©ll®y’s house, we reply thus ; fche purchaser has acquired 
the same kind of property right in her that the seller had in her 
before selling. Hence the purchaser had the right to command her 
service only for as many days as she attended on her seller by 
turns in the middle of each month. It is also for this reason that 
in the kingdom ( country ) purchased by a king, his right of 
possession of the country extends only to the collection of taxes 
on it 5 and at the same time there remains the right of ownership 
vested in the cultivator, in virtue of which he is entitled to the 
produce. Hence also the claim of a cultivator who cultivates a 
piece of land and enjoys the produce after paying taxes due to 
the king, to its ownership is admitted on all hands. Hence it is 
that when the owner of the land sells the land, the purchaser 
acquires the same right of ownership in virtue of which he is 
entitled to its enjoyment after paying the taxes due to the king ; 
and that the cultivator’s ownership of the land is never denied, 
as such denial is quite opposed to custom ( vyavahara ). Since 
various kinds of ownership with regard to a single property are 
accepted, it must be presumed that the claims of two different 
peHons to the same kind of ownership with regard to a property 
are opposed to each other. 

Notwithstanding the conflicting views regarding the owner-* 
ship of land, it is a historical fact that in those states io which a 
theocratic > form of government was established with Siva or 
Visnu as a tutelary deity the whole of the state land is believed 
to be the property of the temple, the king being regarded as the 
manager of the property. In Travancore the king is even now 
regarded as a servant of Padmanabha, the tutelary deity of the 
state and is called Padmanabhadasa. The kings of Vijayanagar 
called themselves servants of Virupaksa, their family god. The 
surplus of the state-revenue that remained after administrative 
and military expenditures are met with, is made use of for reli^ 
gious purposes in connection with the state^templQ. The kings of 
Vijayanagar, the Colas, the Pandyas and the Ceras seem to have 
speflit a major portion of the revenue on temple-worship and on 
the costly periodical car festivals. Peeding the poor of all castes 
in the timples seems to have been the duty not only of kings, 
but also of the wealthy people. Even theft for itoe purpose 
8 
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feeding: the poor in the tempi© seems to have been considered no 
punishable crime. One of the sixty three SaiTite** saints fs 
said to have been acquitted and permitted to take as mnoh rio© 
as he liked from the store of grains made in the palace, wh®n 
brought before the king for punishment for stealing rlo© from the 
palace store, he confessed that his theft of rice was for no other 
purpose than that of feeding the poor devotees in the state temple^ 
Nor there seems to have been any caste distinction either amon# 
the early Saivites or the Vaisnavites. It is believed that the 
Saiviteaform a singla caste and that the VsisnaTitsa another 
caste with no sub-castes or sects among themseWas. No dis- 
tinction other than that of learning and exemplary deTotion is 
ever made among the devotees. The rule of practice observed 
by them is “ To him should be given and from him should be 
taken. This is the rule binding upon all the devotees of the 
same religion, whatever might be their Varna or caste. ‘*Tasmai 
deyam tato grahyam trisu varpesvayam vidhih. ’’ The BSm&- 
nujacarya’s grant of permission to the Sdikarnatakas of his time 
to enter into the temple of god Xesava at Belur for worshipping 
fee gods for three days during the annual oar festival is an 
extension of the same principle, i. e., no caste-distinction among 
fee followers of the same religion. This spirit of religious ^qua- 
lity ^ms to have undergone a change for the worse under fee 
Iead!of VedSntadesika during fee latter part of fee thirteenth 
eentury. Before his time the rule of equal treatment of all 
foUowersof the same religion quoted above seems to have been 
applied even to intermarriage and interdining irrespective of 
oa^. Vedantadesika, however, seems to have restricted fee 
rule to aU ofeer acts of social intercourse except intermaryiage 

^d caste distanotions among tie followers of the same religion 
^^.*^uoHon ot sueh in .noinl .„d 

>Brtfan,bet,.„nnMi«ndm«nd« etc With M.n,s to hav. givan 

o^. ol.uin.dand reosivad „„„ xaliglou. and 

geattan otlaia liaandcamanta of templa. wd otfcarMU- 
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gions institutions seems to have been monopolised by them and 
the ruling class for their own material aggrandisement. This 
is however a selfish turn and abuse of the ancient ethical theory 
of action with no aspiration for the enjoyment of the results of 
that action. The later Brahmans took themselves to temple- 
worship solely for the material benefits accruing from it. The 
kings tolerated them, chiefly because they wanted their approval 
of their own sensual indulgence, as opposed to the saintly life, 
self-abnegation ( Rljarsivrtta ) in accordance with the ethical 
and spiritual principles of the Upanisads. They became lords 
of temples instead of temple servants. The revenue of the state 
went into their palace treasury for the benefit of women and 
courtiers instead of the temple treasury for the feeding of the 
poor with no distinction of caste. It is this form of despotism 
which prevailed throughout India when the British arrived here* 

The evils of despotism are rather economic than anarchic. 
With a view to finance their sensual activities despots are always 
careful to maintain law and order in their states with as much 
rigour as possible. It was in their power to introduce such fiscal 
laws as would fill their treasury. rBy the time the igamic theocratic 
form of government was established in Indian states, civil and 
criminal laws were consolidated and regarded as being suscep- 
tible of no change. They were administered in accordance with 
the DharmaSilstras. Hence fiscal policy was the only factor that 
was liable to change and disturb the economical equilibrium of 
the states. There were however three forms of restraints to check 
the autocracy of the kings 2 ( 1 ) the Religious ( 2 ) the Hthical 
and ( 3 ) the Political. The religious restraint of the law of 
Karma, according to which, any individual, no matter whether 
he is a prince or a pauper, given to sensual proceedings, is liable 
to rebirth, and sufferings from the evil consequences of his past 
Karma. The second is the loss of spiritual bliss due to the 
violation of the moral law of doing work with no selfish aspira- 
tion for the fruits thereof. The third is the disaffection and dis- 
loyalty of the subjects due to unrighteous oppression leading to 
war and danger to state itself. The first is dependent upon faith 
and the last two on reason and sound public opinion. king 

going against public opltiioii is since bwed 
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upon social imperative or command as defined by ■ Jaimini- in his' 
Mlinamsa sutras. 

In his Vakyartharatna Ahobal a says regarding the source of 
moral sense as follows • — 

*' But Guru ( Prabhakara ) says that so far as secular activity 
is concerned, whatever is fit, and possible to be worked out 
( KaVva f>r luty ) as mirrored in the opinion of elders in society 
is ought 4 ;< be 'i a motive for work, ” 

Tne hlaiyayikas or the logicians defines good votive for 
work as ■' Balavadanistananubandhi krtisadyata jfianam pravar-! 
takam ” i. e., whatever is not seriously harmful and is at the 
same time possible of being accomplished is a duty and it is as 
St inotive an incentive for action. According to Prabhakara it 
is the public opinion that enables one to understand the nature 
of duty. It follows therefore that proceedings opposed to public 
opinion are immoral and are therefore ruinous. During the 
period of the XJpanisa,ds the elders in society whose opinion was 
authoritative and binding were the Vanaprasthas. No king 
who cared for the safety of his person and the security of his 
kingdom would forfeit the regard and good wishes of the 
hermits and thus endanger both his life and throne. During Aga- 
mic period the pious band of temple-worshippers of the type of the 
Saivite silty .three saints and the Vaisnavite Alvars formed the 
home of social opinion decisive of good and bad and right and 
wrong course of action. Defiance of their opinion spelled danger 
to the safety of the state. Being of a warlike temperament, the 
Saivites were ever ready to eradicate impiety and sensuality 
from the kingdom of their god Siva, among whose servants the 
king was the head. Though naturally peace loving, the Vaisna- 
vites were not cowards in such matters. They were no less 
ready to put an end to impiety and sensuality in the k;ingdom 
of their god, Vianu. Thus the religious, ethical, and 
political restraints which the ancients broug^ to bear 

upon the conduct of their rulers were no less 

formidable than the constitutional brakes devised to arrest the 
precipitate speed of the state-engine. In modern European sta- 
tes the king or the president as the exepntive head ib wad^ siib* 
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ordinate to the legislature and the judiciarj whose independeae© 
in the interpretation and the administration of the state-law is 
maintained with scrupulous care and, as it were, with a sort of 
religious dread. The power of the peqples^ representatiTes over 
the state purse is so unquestionable that the state machine can be 
made to stand still until the errors of the executive in their finan- 
cial administration are set right to the satisfaction of the repre- 
sentatives. Nevertheless the economic evils even in the model 
democratic states of Europe and America have grown so serious 
that a new class of critics known as socialists and communists 
come forward and began to question the ethical aspect of ^he 
basic principles of democracy or parliamentary government itself. 
Seeing the growing poverty of the workers, the increasing con- 
centration of the capital in a few hands, the consequent depres- 
sion of the small capitalist into a dependent of the master^ 
class, the extension of the market to the whole world as a unit 
with the resultant solidarity of labour the whole world over, the 
socialsits have come to the conclusion that economic necessity 
is the real foundation upon which all other parts of social structur© 
must be built. In his Communism p. 53 H. J, Laski says that 
‘^regarding parliamentary government the sceptic might reason- 
ably interject the observation that we are witnessing its increa- 
sing rejection rather than its increasing acceptance.** With its 
military organisation the modern democratic state has proved too 
strong to be destroyed as easily as the mediaeval states wer©. 
Having the means of securing the good will of the people's re- 
presentatives Capitalism has grown in power under the disguised 
form of imperialism. The socialists are of opinion that law, 
religion, politics, philosophy-all these born of the reaction upon the 
human mind of the methods by which men wrest from nature the 
necessary means of life. Hence those who control the means 
occupy in a society a place of special power : lit is. a governing 
class. In short society consists of two classes; those, who 
control and those who are controlled. 


As a remedy for this anamolous state they propose the aboli-3 
; tion of private property and of the master class. Towards this * 
ehd^they propose’ithe seizure^of machinery of thelstate, to/ replace 
th^ pfiftdial cjasig bjr socialists^ to repress capitalism^ to 
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ooTpoTfttaon of workers consisting of legislature and ezeoutire. for 
pwrliainentary government and lastly to keep the army in the 

hands of the workers. They say that parliament fools the common 
people. 


This however seems to be a wild dream. Apart from the ques" 
tion of its feasibility and of its productivity of the desired end, 
viz., “From each according to his power and to each according to 
his needs”, the consequences of Russian revolution are believed 
to disprove the theory. “Broadly speaking’* says H. J. Laski 
{ CTommnnism p. 50 ), “there would not be much disagreement 
with the view that after a premature attempt at Communism the, 
Bolshevists have reintroduced some of the normal features of a 
capital economy limited, however, by vigorous state control. 


From this it follows that form of government is least likely to 
cdmnge human nature. Whatever may be the form, whether des~ 
pc^sm, oligarchy, or democracy, some grow rich with the nja~ 
jcwity remaining poor. It is a fact. Whether it is due to thq 
Hindu Earma theory or to what is called heredity, we. need not 
cUsouBs the question. Taking inequality as a natural fact the an- 
cient Indian economists devised the ethico- economical solution of 
fiUing the pit with the soil taken from the elevated land in propor- 
tion to Its extra rise in level. As already pointed out, they propo- 
s^to co^cate the surplus that remains after allowing an indi- 
vidual what 18 enough to maintain himself and his family for 
^ years and to distribute the amount thus coUected among 
^ poor M capital for earning. In his social philosophy of Comte 
Rdward Caird says (p. 36 ) that “the higher must stoop to con- 

qu^r the lower, by submission to it; that those who are morally 
and mteUec^ally great should learn self-abnegation and lead the 
lower, feat they cease to influence men if they try to dominate 
them ;^t a purely altruistic and intellectual being in whom 
P^nal motives do not exist would be best fitted to lead *’. We 
no pause here to enter into a discusision of the merits and 
dements of this economical solution. The main point under r. 
c^deri^ion is the comparative worth of the pSa^ resSaints 
a^^oks applied to arrest the precipitate pursuit of a wrong 
«<mrss by fiie state n^achinery. It is clear from the foregoing 
of tha ethioo-|>olitioal reptraints of tli?!anoientIn^iap#' 
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as compared with the constitutional checks of modern parlia- 
mentarism that economically the mediaeval Hindu states fared 
far better under their theocratic form of government than 
modern European states under their parliamentary form of 
government. Neither in ancient nor in mediaeval India was 
there any possibility for despotic form of government to exist. 
The least propensity of a king to pursue a course of what are 
called seven vices, woman, liquor, gambling, hunting, etc., was 
enough to bring about disaffection of his people and give an 
opportunity to usurpers to seize his kingdom with the coopera* 
tion of his disaffected subjects. Such rise and ^fall of kings did 
not affect the condition of the people. It was a misery of the 
kings and not of people. It is well known that when war was 
going on between Tippu and the English near Sirangapatam, the 
people were engaged in their agriculture and other possible pur- 
suits with as much peace of mind as if there was no war. Nor 
did ancient warfare dislocate the economic condition o^the people 
as much as modern European warfare. The reason is that While 
ancient warfare was only between armies, modern warfare ie 
between the opposing peoples themselves. Hence it was quite 
necessary to be vigilant and base the security of his throne on the 
loyalty of his prosperous people. Despotism with all its terrors 
and miseries, was unknown to mediaeval Indian states and It 
reigns supreme in most of modern Indian native states. With 
the exception of Mysore, Travanoore and other few native states, 
the rest are under the worst type of despotism. Despots to?© 
human beings, and are therefore susceptible of at least sOm© 
humane qualities. In their own interests they ar© som©tiln©8 
kind to their subjects and it is easy lor a host of sycophants and 
flatteres to ^oursih under the darkness of their dissipation. The 
causes of their despotic proceedings are not far to seek. The 
modern constitutional form of government with its wholesome 
checks has not dawned there. They are benighted lands ever in 
the dark. Of the ancient religious, ethical and political checks, 
they have all disappeared under the thunder of £urox)©an sciences 
and machine guns. With the spread of the knowledge of modern 
experimental sciences, belief in transmigration, and spiritual 
pleasure was driven out- Fear of sin and of i€ birth t reap thep 
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harvests of seeds sown in the previous birth have received the 
name of superstition unworthy of entertainment by men of 
scientific education living with modern enlightenment. Spirit- 
ual pleasure Is the dream of a diseased brain. It is only the 
idiots and the insane that do action with no aspiration for the 
fruits there. Sunk in physical and sensual pleasures, the 
princes have no time to spare to cultivate intellect and enjoy 
its pleasures. The princes are quite safe now and spend 
their life in pursuit of pleasure , at all costs. The seven 
vices are now seven pleasures for them. The whole of their state 
revenue is quite insufi&cient for them. They not only rackrent 
their people, but also mortage their states for the sake of money tp 
spend on the seven pleasures- This is certainly worse than des- 
potism. European historians are quite justified in applying the 
word despotism to the form of government prevailing in 
most of our native states at the present time. But to apply the same 
epithet to the forms of government that were prevalent in the 
ancient and medieeval native states of India, before the advent 
of the Mahamadans and the British is not only unreasonable, 
but; a positive encouragement to most of the princes to continue 
their wickedness under the delusion that their ancestors had no 
better form of government. It is high time that the princes 
should as soon as possible introduce the modern constitutional 
form of government in their states. It is impossible for them 
revive the ancient ethico-political form of government or 
tiieocracy, for the enyiroment and other conditions that were 
opngejiial for the preservation of their vitality have lo ng dis- 
appeared and cannot be revived. 
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BT 

Dr. R SHAMSHASTRI, B. a., Ph. D. 

Like inanimate nature animate nature also presents various 
grades of level. High, mountains, deep valleys, tall trees, small 
plants, and creepers struggling for existence on earth meet our 
eyes everywhere. In animate nature also we see various forms 
of life : worms, insects, birds of various forms, wild beasts, 
domestic animals and men. Inequality seems therefore to be the 
law of nature. Even if we select a particular species for exa- 
mination, variation is perceptible. Among men some are born 
blind, some deaf, a few suffering from chronic infirmities, and 
a few others both physically and intellectually strong and sound. 
Corresponding to this difference there is also a clear difference 
in their life and character. Under the same conditions and en- 
viroments some are found to ba prosperous, some undergoing 
degeneration and a few groping ii\ the dark not knowing what 
to do. 

^ As an hypothetical explanation of this inequality in nature 
the ancient Indians expounded the law of Karma. As he sows, 
so he harvests. Every one is responsible for the work he does. 
At the back of every action there is irresistible desire preceded 
by thought. Before a man sets to work, he must necessarily 
have a strong desire for the results of the work. Before the rise 
of the feeling of desire in his breast, he must necessarily be 
conscious of the nature of work and of its attractive results. 
Powerful consciousness or thought is therefore the source of 
action. It is this eternal flow of consciousness that moulds 
such form of the body as will be suitable for its own translation 
into action. “ The spirit, ” says the Bhagavadgita ( VIIL 6 ) 


* This is the fourth of the series of lectures read on the occasion of the 
4th Anniversary of the death of Sir B. G. Bhandarkar celebrated in September 
1929. The first and second lectures appear on pp. 201-234, 336-360 of Vol. XI 
and the third on pp. 1-24 of this issue. 

4 
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** takes a body suitable to the thought, with which it is impressed 
and with the remembrance of which it has left its previous 
^ Cause and effect must be inherent in the same indivi- 
dual. There can be no effect without a cause ; nor can there be 
a cause with no power to bring about its effect. One cannot 
reap the harvest of what' another has sown. It follows, therefore, 
that the physical or mental deformity or excellence observed in 
pien must necessarily be the effect of their past deeds, bad or 
good. It is probable that the conception of an individual's right 
to tho fruita of his own labour is based upon this theory of Karma 
lidiioh isi accepted by all the different schools of Indian philoso- 
The alternative view that the theory of Karma is merely 
mx emtmsion of the theory of right may also be acceptable, if 
there ie proof to say that the theory of Karma or of transmigra- 
as it is called is later than the theory of right. Anyhow 
ttiiere is no dispute to an individual's claim to the product of 
his own labour. The product of labour, whether pleasurable or 
pain&it must belong to the labourer himself. If it is painful as 
im the of some trouble or ailing due to overeating or* bad 


another individual will not step into a share of the 
eonsequencem. It is equally so in the case of mental pleasUtres 
earned by mental labour. This also holds good in the case of 
tq^rial products of an individual's physical labqui?. But 
difiS-culty of distributions of material products of labour 
when it is a co operative work of many individuals. If it 
whuwever % simple concern involving no more than the physical 
favour of many, it is easily solved by distributing the product of 
labour ^ta^lly among the labourers or by paying in cash oir 
bSnd tha value of individualfshares to such of the labourers as 
hm^ % desire for an immediate payment. In the Vedic sacrv 
ftceau^rtaken for the heavenly bliss of a wealthy sacrificer, 
priests hired for conducting the sacrifice are liberally paid iu 
In the case of complicated work, however, involyii?^ 
^ruiug, capital and tools, the correct evaluation of individual^ 
labour seems to have been as insoluble as it is now. The owner 
ofauextensivefieldor of an oil mill seems to have taken the 
wbQle qq^utity of the yield by paying daily wages eaual to thei 
a otatfs daily food to each individu^ labour employed 
y e owner and to have accumulated enormous wealth. Tbuis^ 
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acoumulation of wealth in a few hands with a majority of men 
living from hand to mouth seems to have been no less the fate 
of ancient society than of modern society. The evils of capita- 
lism and the miseries of labour are as old as the formation of 
society coeval with the beginnings of co-operative industry. 
There is no society on earth, however aboriginal it might be in 
its stage of development, that has not suffered from the accumu- 
lation of riches in a few hands and the terrible poverty of a 
majority of its people. “Virabhogya Vasumdhara. ” “The mighty 
enjoy the earth with its unlimited wealth. ” God helps those 
who help themselves, ’* are the proverbs that are on the lips of 
every capitalist. Most people are, however, in the dark as to the 
way in which one can become mighty or help himself. The 
means of acquiring wealth taught in the science of economics is 
not within the power of all. Nor are the principles of produc- 
tion of wealth as iinfallible as those of natural sciences. The 
economical principle that the rate in the price of commodities 
varies according to their supply and demand is not susceptible 
of as exact a mathematical proof as the law. of chemical science 
that in water hydrogen and oxygen are combined in the pro- 
portion of two is to one. For, the conditions of’ chemical com- 
bination of elements are quite independent of human factor, 
whereas the economical principles oannot.be divested of human 
idiosyncrasies. It is quite possible to lessen the supply of, and 
increase the demand for, commodities by artificial means. Thus 
where art steps in, there science fails. However, able may be 
the defence of the soundness of economic principles made by 
those who have consecrated their life to the study of that semi- 
science, the evils of unequal distribution of wealth are as patent 
to us as they were to ancient Indians. They were not slow to 
avail themselves of such remedies to those evils as common sense 
suggested to them and the ethics of Vedanta confirmed. The 
economical principle which, if strictly observed by human 
society as a whole, will undoubtedly put an end to these evils 
is taught in the fifth verse of the fourteenth chapter in 
seventh skandha of the Srimadbhagavata. The chapter is a 
dialogue between king Yudhisthira and the celebrated sage 
Narada. The sage says that the economic principle he is about 
to expound is what an ancient sage known as Ajagara explain^ 
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to PrahlSda, the son of HiranyakaMpu, and a confirmed Vaisna- 
vite. The dialogue runs as follows = — 

Yudhisthira : “Tell me, O divine sage, in ivhat way can a house- 
holder like myself ignorant of the duties of a householder 
attain to the high position described by the sage Aja- 
gara. ” 

Nfirada : “A householder, O king, doing all the duties assigned 
to a householder with no other end in view than that 
of pleasing god ISTarayana should serve great sages ; 
hearing often the sweet stories of His incarnations with 
firm faith in Him and in the company of men with mind 
under their control ; having cultivated a taste for the com- 
pany of the good, he should get rid of undue attachment 
to the company of his wife, children and other kinsmen ; 
being free from attachment to them, he should rise as it 
were out of a dream ; though as wise man he has no real 
taste for any kind of activity for the sake of bis body and 
his house-hold, he should like a man of the world take to 
it ; he should with no attachment commend whatever his 
kinsmen, parents, sons, brothers, or friends say and desire ; 
he should do all this, appearing to enjoy all that wealth 
which god has created for him in the three spheres, 
the earth, air, and sky ; but ( remembering ) that men 
have a right of ownership of ardy as much as is enough 
to fill their bdly and that whoever aispires for more than 
that is a thief deserving of punishment ; he should look 
upon the deer, camel, ass, monkey, rat, snake, bird 
and flies as his sons ; for what is the difference between 
them and his sons ; though he is a house-holder, he 
should not exert too much for the attainment of Tri- 
varga, charity, wealth, and enjoyment. ” 

It must be noted how the ethical principle of the Hpanisads 
and the Bhagavadgita that man should work with no attachment 
to or desire for the results accruing from it is made the basis of 
the economic principle or rather politioo-econmic principle that 
man has a right to only as much of the results of his work as 
wlU be enough to satisfy his alimentary craving, ( sarlrayStrS 
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or maintenance of his body as it is called in the Bhagavadgita. 
Man is a social and intelligent animal. So long as he is strong 
he can bear the burden of society and when he is infirm, the 
society will take care of him and his house-hold, provided the 
principle taught here is observed to the very letter. For the 
Indian philosophers whose ideal of life is the attainment of inac- 
tion with annihilation of the will the economic princi* 
pie is a self evident truth deducible from the principle of rejec- 
tion of the pursuit after objective pleasures. It should also be 
noted that it is the king who is here called upon to observe the 
principle. It follows therefore that it is a principle that it is 
applicable to all house-holders, whether priests, kings, merchants, 
tillers of the soil or labourers. The verse in the original runs as 
follows: — 

Conveying almost the same idea is the following verse quoted in 
the Subhasitaratnabhandagara, Ed. 1911. p. 79s 


Let a man desire by all -means that, without which he cannot 
live. What reply will he give if he is asked why he is desirous to 
possess more ? ” 

Another frequently quoted verse of unknown source conveying 
the same idea is as follows^ — 




“ Whoever desires to have more than cooked warm rice with 
clarified butter, a piece of cloth not torn with no need to serve 
another man will fall down. 


It is to be noted that the expounders of this theory of pro- 
perty do not at all condemn the desire and capacity of men to 
earn more than they need to appease their natural cravings. 
What they however regard as the criminal offence is the reten- 
tion of the surplus that remains after satisfying their wants. In 
the view of ancient Indian economists true living consists in 
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*011 wlia»i; oisbe earns by one's own labour. In support of 
tbis Yiew there is a verse composed by a poefe — 'pbilosopber in 
reply to iiie question put by ISTanda, his patron king’, as to why 
he has been denying his eating his day's meal for which he has 
been provided for from king’s treasury. The verse runs as 
follows: — 

^ wf^ OTT H »» 

“ Those who in their own house eat with pleasure the rice grown 
by their own labour and cooked by the hand of their own wives 
after it is partaken of by their twice-born guests and after due 
offerings are made therefrom to gods and manes are real eaters. 

( Such being the case, I say ) O Handa, such food is not eaten 
hyme. " 

The ancient Indian economists seem to have been of opinion 
that the accumulation of savings effected by men after meeting 
their urgent needs cannot be their own property in any sense in 
as much as it is destined to go into the hands of others, be they 
wives, children, friends or thieves. The following verse taken 
from Subhasitaratnahhandagara (pp. 71-7^ ) corroborate the above 
view.- — 

What a man makes a gift of and what he eats is verily his 
own wealth ; others will play with the wives and wealth of the 
dead owner. 

What thou, O man, makest a gift of to the wise and the go od 
and what thou eatest day after day, the very same is thy wealth, 

I belive. 

The rest belongiug to others is in your custody. 

Of moneys acquired gift alone is the safe custody : just as the 
over flow of water contained in a tank. 

Of wealth earned by means of a hundred efforts and held 
dbarer than life itself there is only one good end • it is gift« The 
other ends are oelsisiitiea 
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Gift^ enjejmm^K and Icms me tlie tkree ends of weeJttli* wliafc is 
neithser gifted away nor oaten is destined in the third way. 

The wealth of a man who neither makes a gift of nor eats it 
up will not be his wealth: just as a man^s effigy made of hay and 
other stuffs guards the crops, so he will preserve it for others. 

“ If there is wealth, it should be gifted away and eaten up 
but not accumulated and preserved. See, O man, the accumulated 
wealth of the honey bees others carry away. * ' 

They wero also of opinion that what a man can mxn by just 
meana is more than is necessary for him : — 

Without causing hurt to others, without making obeisance to 
the wicked and without swerving from the path of the good, even 
the litiflEe which a man earns is more ( than what he needs ). 

With the exception of the verses quoted from the Bhagavafca 
and the next two quotations of the same purport, the other verses 
are really beggars^ sayings exalting the value of the gifts of 
money. None the less the sayings are philosophically and from 
Indian ethical stand point quite true and have a bearing on the 
evHs' and uselessness of accumulation. Besides gift her© or else- 
where does not mean indiscriminate charity. There Is a law or 
rule regarding gift ’• the Srfmadbhagavata says ^ VIII. 19 ) The 
wise do ncAf commend that charity by which life will be at risk, 
A man who has sufficient subsistence has to make gifts, and per- 
form sacrifices and penance. Wboevm^ divides his wealth 
imtn^ five shares €md allots one of the shmm fm 
making giftsj the second share for the purpose of ac- 
quiring, farae> the third rfmre for future capital, the fourth share 
for his own enjoyment, and the fifth share for the benefit of his 
own people will attain happiness both in this and the next world. 
There is a Jlgvedic verse to the effect that “Saying ( in reply 

to a deserving beggar ) is. truth and uttering *no" is falsehood 
Truth is to the self what flower and fruit are to a tree. If a tree 
is lifeless,^ there will be no truth in it, for its root has become 
false. Just as a tree without root becomes dry so a man whose 
self has become false will become dry.” 

Thus tta© greed to accumulate and pesgess the prqfijfcs e^ned 
physical or inteUAOtual labour or by the comhimtipn of 
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kinds of labour is condemned in clear terms. Is then, it may be 
asked, life worth living ? Will any one engage oneself in agri- 
culture, trade or other occupations with no desire for the profits 
accruing from them ? Why should a man marry a wife, if it 
were not for pleasure ? It is abundance of money that can pro- 
cure pleasure. It must be noted in reply to this that possession 
of money is not prohibited for a house-holder. It is only the 
Vanaprasthas and the Samnyasins that are required to disown 
money altogether. According to the Srimadbhagavata ( XI. 18. 

6 ) “ a Vanaprastha should however earn his subsistence by his 
own labour as far as the place, time and his own strength permit 
and should never make use of what is brought by another. ’ ’ 
As to the Sarhnyasin, he is to live by begging. There is how- 
ever difference of opinion regarding the quantity of money or 
grains which a house-holder is permitted to possess. The Manu- 
smrti says as follows : ( IV. 7 ). 

“ He may either possess enough to fill a granary or a store 
filling a grain jar ; or he may collect what suffices for three 
days or make no provision for the morrow. ” 

In his commentary on this passage Kulluka says “ A store 
means what is sufficient to fill a granary which holds a supply 
for three years. According to Narada it is what is sufficient for 
a year, six months or three montlis. ” Regarding the way of 
disposal of what is more than enough for three years Manu says 
( Xf. 7 ) “ whoever has grains enough or more than enough for 
the maintenance of himself, his dependents and servants for 
three years is fully qualified to drink in Soma sacrifice. ’ ' 

The performance of sacrifices is not obligatory in the case of 
those who have no means. Accordingly, Manu says ( XI. 8 ), 
But a man who, though possessing less than that amount of 
property, nevertheless undertakes the Soma sacrifices does not 
derive any benefit from it, though he has formerly performed 
the Soma sacrifice. 

Similarly Manu condemns the performance of sacrifices for 
the sake offame in this world. “If an opulent man is liberal 
towards strangers while his family is in distress, that counterfeit 
virtue will first make him taste the sweets of fame, but after- 
wards make him swallow the poison ( of punishment in hell ). 
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If ^a:,ma3a: does auytMngr for the sake of Wb happiness -;m 
-another, world io the detriment of those whom he is hound to 
maint^im that produces evil results for him both while he lives 
and when.he isdead/^ ( XL 9, 10). ^ 

It is to be noted that knowing the evils of acouinulation of 
Wealth in a few hands the ancient Indian economists ^eem to 
have taken the trouble of devising some means to eradicate the 
evil.’ ihe remedies they suggested are of two kinds ; one -is 
feiigious and the other is political. Men are naturally religious 
'minded and it is easy to prevail upon the faithful to spend their 
surplus accumulation in performing such religious deeds M 
'will. ensure their happiness in the other world. The religious 
rites that are believed to enable the performer to attain happiness 
in the other world are of two kinds * (1) Ista and (2) Apurta. Ista 
means sacrifices laid down in the Vedas. Apurta means the 
construction of tanks, lakes, groves, rest houses,. temples and the 
like. VVliile a wealthy man is in a favourable position to enjoy 
happiness in this world, he cannot be equally sure of his future 
happiness in the other world. It is to teach him the means of 
..atlba^iuing this happiness, the Vedas and Sastras are revealed to 
him. . JEIeavenly happiness is of two kinds * (1) Eternal happiness 
and ( 2 .) Svarga happiness. The first is known as Moksa or 
emancipation from the bondage of the world once for all. The 
second is transient lasting as long as the merit due to the per- 
formance of sacrifices lasts. Man may endeavour to attain 
qither of the two or both. Thus the aim of education in the 
sastras is partly economical and partly religious. It is economi- 
cal in as much as it teaches the best way of disposing one’s 
surplus wealth both in one's own interests and in the interest 
of society at large. It is religious since it diverts the attention 
ojf one from one’s pursuit after material or objective pleasures to 
.^f realisation. This view is clearly s^ted by Mandanami^a 
in his Vidhiviveka (p. 441 ). . ’ 

. Man is naturally haunted by desire and other :pasBjt>ns. 
,0Lence he is ever attempting at gathering together -jcnateriale 
pepessary for the enjoyment of objective pleasures by such means 
ap will not fail to bring them to him. Hence he has set his . mind 
on^bpse phjeptsto which he is’ devoted. Hence he fa quite 
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capable of either uaderstanding or considering the nature of 
true self which is beyond the objective world and which is taught 
as such ( in the Upanisads). If however he is taught of eaeri- 
ficial rites or charitable works (as a means to attain heavenly- 
bliss ), he sets aside or controls his desire for objective pleasures 
and withdraws himself from his natural pursuit after worldly 
pleasures and takes a firm stand in religious activities taught 
in the aSstras, with his senses under his control and with mind 
not pressed for enjoyment. He will therefore be able to under- 
stand and contemplate upon that true self which is beyond the 
world. Thus evidently the rites and charitable deeds laid down 
in the tSstras are to fit him for the work of understanding the 
nature of self." 

While commenting upon this passage, Vaoaspatimifi^ra says 
that though a series of religious rites is enjoined upon man so as 
to engage him from morning till nigh'c, it is quite difficult to pre- 
vent him from pursuits after theft, gambling, woman-hunting 
and other objective pleasures. Hence it is necessary that the 
performance of religious rites should be not only attractive to- 
wards the attainment of a higher form of pleasure, but also occupy 
him as a disciplinary measure the whole day throughout the 
year, and that he should have no time to spare to think of other 
pleasure-pursuits. While comparing the merits of Br&hmanism 
or Vedic religion binding upon the Brahmans, the Elsatriyas, the 
Vaidyas, and the Sudras with Buddhism and other new reli- 
gions, Udayana in his £tmatattvaviveka says that the Vedic reli- 
gion is an ethical and spiritual discipline, in as much as it en- 
joins rites upon every individual of the three castes so as 
to engage him every day from sunrise to sun— set from his birth 
to death. His profession to earn his subsistence is also looked 
upon as a religious duty and it is included in his time-table 
of duties. The other religions are not so rigorous in their 
demands. 

Now comixig to the question under consideration, it is clear 
that according to the Hindu religion no man, whatever may be 
file caste or class he belongs to, is ever permitted to retain with 
him more than what is enough to maintain him and his family 
for three yeara If he is a believer in the Vedas and the Sftstras. 
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h« must undertake such saorifloes or charitable works as he can 
successfullT- carry out with the surplus at his command. Such 
of the kings and emperors as hare returned from their march of 
conquest with enormous wealth are required to undertake a R&ja- 
suya sacrifice or a horse -sacrifice or a 'ViSvajit sacrifice accord* 
ing to their capacity to spend. In the Vidvajit sacrifice he is 
required to dispose of his whole wealth, mud- vessels excepted in 
charity. In other sacrifices he has to make a gift of a major por- 
tion of his wealth. 

Unfortunately no nation either ancient or modern is found to 
contain people following one and the same religion. ITor there 
has been a nation in which the rich are not found to be either 
selfish or atheistic in their tendencies. This has however been 
the characteristic of ancient India. Along with Brahmanism 
which consists in the observance of sacrifices, customs and rules 
of conduct as laid down in the Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Qrhya 
and Dharmasutras and the Dharma^astras there were in ancient 
India a number of other religious sects who refused to accept the 
authorities of the above sacred texts. There were also the so 
called Caravakas who subsitnted reason for faith. It is more 
likely, therefore, that the economic principles expounded in the 
Smrtis and the Puranas to remove the evils of unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth made no impression on the minds of the Carvakas 
of ancient India. It is more than probable that the Buddhists, 
the Jainas, the Saivites, the Vaisnavites, and a few other religi- 
ous sects observed the economic principles in some form or other 
agreeable to their own religious views. For though they con* 
demned the Vedic sacrifices on account of their slaughter of ani- 
mals, they were all for construction of tanks, wells, groves, 
monasteries, and other charitable works for alleviating the misery 
of the suffering public. They were all for making gifts, promis- 
ing personal safety to both man and beast, for supplying medicine 
to the diseased and imparting knowledge to all. They were all 
for purging human mind of desire, and other cardinal vices, the 
root of all kinds of sin in the world. As expressed in a verse 
quoted in the first lecture, Buddha cherished a desire for life till 
eternity for the purpose of eradicating the world of its evils. The 
Jainas held the same views and appealed to their kings to carry 
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on th^ work of the foti'r charities through out India. The SaiTites. 
and Vaisnavites turned their temples into feeding houses of the^ 
phor. Still there ^ee ms to have been a large mass of populations 
which professing other religions and cults or' following no relt-'' 
gion Was bent oh the pursuit after pleasures and accumulation 
wealth. How to deal With such people ? This econoniioal ques-- 
tion seems to have troubled the head of the ancient Smrti Writers 
and driven them to the use of coercive measures for the purpose" 
of maintaining the balance of economical power even among tHd 
people. Accordingly Manu says ( XL 14- ): — 


If a man possessing one hundred cows kindles not the sacred' 
fire or one possessing a thousand bows drinks the Sonia juice 
( by performing the Soma.sacrifice ), one may unhesitatingly take ^ 
from the houses of these two, even though they be Brahmans or' 
Ksatriyas..’^ ' 

“ Or he may take it by force or fraud from one who always 
takes and never gives and who refuses to give it ; thus the fame 
of the taker will spread and his merit increase. ” 

j Likewise he who has not eaten at the time of six meals may 
take at the time of the seventh meal ( food ) from a man . who 
neglected his sacred duties without however making a provision 
for the morrow 1 i'g 


Either from the threshing floor or from a field, or out of the 
bouse or wherever he finds it ; but if the owner asks him, he must 
confess to him that ( deed and its cause )R* 17 

such occasions a Esatriya must never take the property' 
of a virtuous Brahman ; but he who is starving may appropriate 
the possessions of a Dasyu or of one who neglects' his ^sacred 
duties. ^ jg 

'• *‘He who takes property from the wicked, and bestows on the vi-r- 
tuou8Ctraiisf<M?ms himself into boat, and carries both over the . 'sea 
of noiisfortune. 

The property of those who zealously offer sacrifice the Wise 
of the gods; but the wealth of those Wh<y 
perform no 'sacrifloes is called the property of the Asuras. ' 
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On him ( who, for the reasons stated, appropriates another's 
possessions ) a righteous king shall not inflict punishment ; for 
in that case a Brahman pines with hunger through the Ksa- 
triya's want of care. ” 

■ The verse that “ He who takes property from the wicked and 
bestows it on the virtuous is called a Nyaya or economical 
principle by Medhatithi in his commentary on Manu VIIL 143. 
"[^his verse is said to occur in Steya Sastra, a book on theft and is 
quoted from it by Vedantadesika in his Paramatabhahga 11. It 
is evident therefore that organised theft on a large scale was 
Justified on economic grounds. There is also an oft quoted 
verse predicting as it were the fate of idle accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of a few in the midst of a starving multitude 
of people. 

Wealth has four kinsmen claimants • ( 1 ) charity, ( 2 ) fire, 
( 3 ) the king and ( 4 ) the thief ; at the disregard shown to the 
eldest of them the three remaining brothers will be enraged. 

The fire referred to in the above passage seems to be that 
which is set to the property by thieves. It is a common saying, 
that accumulation of wealth or means of living in the hands of 
a few provokes the hatred not only of their poor kinsmen, but of 
the country at large. In ancient times the attack of one nation 
by another was due chiefly to the property of the one and the 
poverty of the other. When war was found impossible on 
account of proper military organisation of a prosperous nation, 
organised robbery by either internal or external thieves seemg 
to h^ve been successfully carried on. When a starving multitude 
of a country suffering from unequal distribution of wealth co- 
operates with thieves and robbers, neither military nor police 
force will be of any use. Besides when economic distress be- 
comes a national calamity, it is necessary in the interest of the 
nation itself to remove the cause of guilt rather than to capture 
and phnish the few guilty persons or leaders. 

' -The eittent of capital which the ancient economists permitted 
ah individual to possess is what yields a store of grains enough 
to maintaiuhim and his family for mot more than three years 
I^et us suppose that an individual has a family of ten souls 
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inclusive of himself and at the rate of half a rupee per member 
per day he requires a sum of Rs. 150 per mensem. This will 
amount to Rs, 1800 per annum and to Rs. 5400 for three years. 
The extent of capital required to fetch in Rs. 5400 at the rate of 
three per cent per annum will come to Rs. 18000. It may be 
land worth so much or an industrial concern, or trading fund. 
It was therefore an economical evil in the view of the anoients 
for an individual to possess more than what is worth at the 
most Rs. 200,000. Well ! What is the situation of the economical 
world now ? There are millions of men whose individual capital 
is worth from five to hundred times the above sum. This huge 
mass of wealth invested on agriculture, industrial concerns, 
banking and other productive schemes, is growing enormously 
and raising the capitalists to the rank of dictators in economic 
and political fields. It is true that there are many generous 
hearts among them who have contributed a large portion of their 
wealth to various institutions of public good inclusive of religious 
missions engaged in the noble business of religious and moral 
education throughout the world. All the same the poverty of 
the masses remains unaffected. Thus modern society consists 
of two classes ; those who control the means of life and occupy 
in society a place of special power, and those who having no 
means of life look to the former for wage-earning wbrk and are 
thus controlled by them. The relation between master and 
servants does not seem to have any spiritual or moral tinge in 
it. Each seems to regard the other as a necessary evil, more 
so where they happen to belong to different races. Both 
the classes differ in their aims. The motive of the master is 
to enrich himself, while that of the labourer is to earn 
his daily bread. Both succeed in realising their aims. 
Bat the labourer comes to grief whenever he loses his wages 
on account of his doing no work during his illness or whenever 
the wages he and his wife earn cannot suflBoe for the maintenance 
of his growing family; while the master is actuated by an 
inordinate desire for physical or objective pleasures coupled 
with the firm belief in the eternal perpetuity of himself 
both in his family and his race. The East cannot ibut laugh 
at this vain and foolish hope. The Babylonian, the Egyptian, the 
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GMak, the Romans — all these nations had entertained the same 
hope and fonght tooth and nail for its realisation and security. 
With what end ? The end was self-destruction. 

Neither parliamentary forms of government nor scientific 
discoveries of new means of making nature subservient to 
man will save nations from the horrors of economical in- 
equality leading to war and its miseries. The only remedy 
for these horrors is spiritual culture pregnant with the lessons 
of self-negation and altruism, as once successfully practised by 
the ancients in India. Instead of remedying economical evils 
war aggravates it. Let not India forget the spiritual means of 
avoiding economic evils. It is not the revolutionary propaganda 
of the Bolshevists and Socialists that can give each man his due 
share on the surface of the globe which is an inheritance of the 
whole of mankind irrespective of creed, colour and race. Al- 
truism, sympathy and fellow-feeling are virtues of the heart. 
Selfishness, antipathy and misanthropy are the vices of the heart. 
Cultivation of virtues can drive out vices and cultivation of 
vices can equally drive out virtues. They are the graves of each 
other. There are no other means of implanting virtues than vir- 
tues themselves. Nor are any other means of eradicating vices than 
virtues themselves. Hence it is the duty of all to learn . virtu ous 
habits and shun vices. Spiritual culture is the nursery of virtues 
and mitilarism that of vices. If the world is to be purged of its 
economical, political and other evils which are all brought about 
by selfishness, spiritual culture, the source of all virtues, is the 
only means. Let India cherish it and preserve it. It will do good 
not only to India but also to the whole world. 



WAS KAUTSA A SCEPTIC? 

BY 

PEOF. K. M. SHEMBAVEEKAE, M. a. 

Ever since Yaska’s Nirukta received the attention of Vedic 
scholars, the passage in it that has charmed them' most is the 
one in which Yaska deals with Kautsa, who maintains that the 
Vedic Mantras are meaningless. Critics have so far discovered 
in that bold assertion the progress of scepticism even in those 
early times,. and the very considerable interval of time between 
the Vedic Pais and their unbelieving descendants whose scepti- 
cism is only commensurate with their ignorance.' Thus Dr. 
Macdonell, while writing about this interval, remarks, “ The gap 
between the poets and the early interpreters was indeed so great 
that one of Yaska’s predecessors, named Kautsa, actually 
had the audacity to assert that the science of Vedic Exposition 
was useless, as the Vedic hymns and formulas were obscure, 
unmeaning, or mutually contradictory.” ( Maodonell’s History 
of Skt. Literature, p. 61 ). And he proceeds to ' draw his 
conclusions, deriving no small support from this 
argument. Dr. Sarup, in his introduction to the translation 
of the Nirukta, treads in the footsteps of his guru, and 
improves upon the hints thrown out by him. According 
to him, anti-Vedic scepticism had become too rampant at 
the time, and that “ Kautsa was an eminent scholar, or some 
great personality, or the exponent of some philosophic systeni, 
whose thought could not be ignored. ” 

We cannot admit these views as correct. There is scarcely 
another passage in the whole range of Sanskrit literature, which, 
in its apparent sense, stands so directly opposed to its real im- 
port ; or which has eluded the searching eye of scholarship for 
so long a time. It will come as a surprise to our readers as we 
declare at the outset that, far from being a sceptic or a heretic, 
Kautsa is a champion of that school, which is not only the most 
orthodox in its character, but which has entered deep into all 
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details of Hindu life. We mean the school of the Yajnikas 
^(Titualists ). And the meaninglessness of the Vedic Mantras is 
orfLy a convention, a postulate, of this very orthodox school. 


Kajitsa, it should be noted, speaks only of the Mantras. But 
they form only one part of a Veda, the Brahmans being the other. 
To the Yajhikas, including the Mimamsakas, it is the Brahmans 
that is of greater importance, inasmuch as it contains scrip- 
tural injunctions ( vidhis ), which alone give life and vigour 
to a revealed religion. Such portions of the Brahmana, as are 
not injunctions in their nature, are called * Arthavadas, ' or 
glorifioatory complements. And these latter are only an appen- 
dage of the vidhi-texts. 

^ c« I cm c I ( Purvamlmaihsa i. 2.7 ). 


It is needless to iremark that the Yajhikas and Mlrrtf.thsakaSj 
who regard the Vedas as Revelation, never trouble themselves 
with questions, which modern Vedic scholars endeavour so much 
to solve. Their interest in the Vedas is similar, indeed, to that 
of the Schoolmen of the Middle Ages in^the Bible, or to that of 
the early interpreters of the Quoran in their own sacred bonk. 
Thus, according to them, the vidhi-sentences are the .mc^t 
important portion of the Vedas, while the Mantras and the 
artha-vadas are only sub-servient to them. 


We are nottjoncerned here with the origin of the Mantras. 
But however they might have originated, they were preserved 
an mm uninteiOTipted oral tradition mainly for their application 
to sacrificial mnd other kinds of ritual, and not as literacy 
omiositieB. In course of time, this ritualism came to have such 
a wiigoroTm growth, that the existing stock of Mantras 
was found to be too insufficient to meet its demands. 
To make new Mantras was out of the question ; for 
the old Mantras were already regarded with a veneration which, 
by universal consent, belongs to the utterances of enlightened 
Beers only, and to which any makers of new Mantras could have 
no pretensions. The Yajnikas, whose duty it was, and has been 
stHi, to conduct the ritual, found it therefore absolutely necessa:pr 
to apply ihe same Mantras over and over again to differentjrites. 
This ‘ viniyoga ’ or application of the Vedic Mantras to the vari^ 
6 
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ous rites thus became their most important feature. The esfliesl 
reference to this kind of viniyoga is, of course, to be found in th® 
Brahmana works, which are essentially ritualistic in character, 
and in which the chanting of entire Suktas, and trcas , and 
‘ rks ' is laid down as an integral part of the particular rite. It 
should, however, be noted that the Mantras thus prescribed by 
the Brahmana are generally relevant to the occasion. That is, 
they purport to be the prayers to the deities, whom the rite aims 
at propitiating. But sometimes such Mantras are also prescribed 
as have no direct bearing upon it. As the Brahmanas are 
“ Sruti ( Revealed ) Texts, their authority to do so is not to be 
questioned. And now a very interesting question arises Which 
of the two is more powerful — either the scriptural injunction with 
regard to the Mantra, or the import of the Mantra ? To this 
Jaimini answers in the Purva**mlmamsa as follows 


1 KH i {Purva*- 

mtmamsa iii. 3. 14 X That is, in a conflict of etc., 

the earlier is stronger than the latter. Thus 'Sruti’ (direct injunc- 
tion ) is clearly stronger than the ‘ lihga ’ ( import ), and is domi- 
nant over it. Thus, for instance, thure is a clear injunction 
given in the Brahmana:-%?OT He (Yajamana ) 

prays to Garhapatya, by the rk which purports to be laudatory of 
Indra. And according to the practice of the Yajhikas, 
and the rule laid down as above by the MlmSihsa- 
kas , the rk ( etc. ) is applied to the service 

of Garhapatya Agni, though it properly forms a part of Indra’s 
prayen The Mantra, in this, as in all other similar cases, is to 
be interpreted by the ‘jaghanya vrtti^ or ‘laksana’. The following 
extract from the Bhasya of Sahara on the sutra WTO - 

ItT^qcqm : \ (iii. 2. 4 ), will make the point sufficiently clear: 


1 i gmra^cs r - 

srf&trnitgrg? i q’^f^naTW^ 

I 'g' gi^fSRinfcr ^ 5 ^- 

^ g-; ;cr ggirr: »nfq?g srf q r g f g^ rf ff 

¥3r«% g fiT: 1 
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A clear reference to tMs deduction of the MImEmsakas Ib to 
be found in the Saihkara-bhEsya also ? mrm nwM 

mrrm^w 5 ^wr t ( II. 

i 13 X 

Thus the practice of employing the sacred Mantras on this 
principle went on increasing in the sacrificial as well as in the 
sacramental ritual. In the latter, however, the principle seems 
to have been c'lrried to a farther extent than in the former. Only 
some rites belonging to the latter class, therefore, are in complete 
harmony with the nature and essence of the Mantras which are 
prescribed for them. Those Mantras, for instance, which are 
used on the occasion of the nuptial rite are really very appropri- 
ate for it. And the reason is quite obvious. For, the Sukta ( X- 
7-85 ) from which most of them have been selected is called the 
^vivaha-suktaX and Surya, the daughter of the Sun, is said to be 
its rsi (Seer), at the time of her own marriage. When, therefore, 
ASvalayana enjoins that the entrance of the bride into the house 
of the bride-groom should be celebrated with the rk, 'iha priyam 
prajaya te samrdhyatam’ &c., we feel that the choice is very 
happy. But it is not possible to make such a happy choice in all 
cases. And yet, happy or otherwise, the choice has to be made ; 
for without the holy mantras no rite is complete. The same 
authority, therefore, is compelled to give the rk, ‘ynvam vastrEni 
pivasa vasathe ' &c., ( 1-31-153-1 ) as an « appropriate mantra at 
the time of investing the youth with a pair of new garments in 
the ‘samavartana" rite. The rk may be thus translated : — 

You ( iwo ) clothe yourselves with fat garments ( or you are dad in 
thick lustre ) ; your productions ( gifts ) are verily unbroken and cOn- 
zsiderdble ; tear off all siriS^^from ms), and oh I M.itra and Phtrwtw*, 
serve ( tis ) loith truth ( rewards of sacrifice ). 

It will be easily perceived that the above mantra has no direct 
bearing upon the rite as the ‘ vivaha-mantras’ have upon the nup- 
tial rite. And in this manner the Vedio stanzas have been chosen 
and utilised for various purposes by the Yajnikas who organised 
and developed the whole later ritualism. And if we carefully 
examine the mantras which are employed l^y millions of devout 
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today tHe daily worsMp of their gods, the feptithi of the 
aBoy® remaifcs will be. amply bonne' out. 

The Yajnikas, therefore, regarded the mantras as sacred 
utterances only, utterances fit for chanting at the ritual and 
thereby inaroking and propitiating tha gods. Naturally enough, 
they thoughts it quite necessary to regard them as meaningless 
also,, from, their own point of view ; for, otherwise, the whole 
fabnio reared. by them will tumble down. A.nd what a remark- 
abla> contrast between, the Vedia stanzas on tha one hand,, and 
the stofejaSiOr hymnaof classical, times on tha other ? For while 
tha formaer can. be. legitimately used for various' purposes irre- 
spectLva of their sense,, the latter are strictly governed by their 
sense alone. There is nothing, wrong in dedicating a. rk which 
purports? taba a prayer of Indta, to the service of Garhapatya 
A®ii.: Bui it, will, be not only impropriety,., it will, be sheer. 
madiioas„if a man will endeavour to praise Yisnu by a stotra, of. 
Siva or Ghanapati, or, vice versa. 

That this is the convention of the Yainikas; and’ that Yaska 
refutes it as such, we shall now prove first from the purva- 
rnfmathsa, wherein the whole question has been discussed at fuH' 
lengtti ; then, secondly, from the ‘ upodghata ’ ( preface) oJP 
SSyana to the Bgveda-bhasya which is certainly more read than 
the first mentioned work ; and thirdly, and lastly, from some 
remarks in Durga’s commentary on the passage in question, 
which all readers of the Nirukta are expected to have 
read. 


JaaininhhaBdisoussed.ihB question inthe-* manferadhifc arana ' 

( P..M..Ir-2-3i-50.).. The puBva-paksa, or prima facie view off 
tbiwloagtadhikaraipa comprises nine sutras, most of which are* 
identical in sense, with the objections which Yaska, attributes to« 


W, e.ve belc only th, most lm*orlant sutoas »ith. Sab«.V 
bhsayauMn ftem. pointing. oub.thaii oomplsts Identity with, the 

y«.ons objeohon, and ans».ers Im the YSsha-Kantsa, oan^ 

v&m^j — 


The first. suiaw i8.rr^^r(5Frg^( P. 0, 31,^ 
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“ arft^f^cT^'srJTT: , 

tTcB^rtfn^ I I I q-3n"^tvra'H'4i' ^rr# W'srwTfn » 

^^ir*Tr sr«Rtf^ srartrtfrr^ > i 

sTsfi^Ruini^'OT, cwr ^rfjsqt 1%ff^r*T:, 3‘TH%a: i 3T#r Hmff%«n#5r i 'Erar ^rr^: 
5^: 7^01 ^flrpr%wTt !T 'T^Erai# \ ” 

This obviously corresponds to the second objection of Kautsa, 
namely, ^f^rOrfr ’^'T^'t^rr i 

Now it is perfectly clear from the foregoing extract from the 
bhasya, that the purva-paksa, or opponent’s view, is here suppos- 
ed to be advanced by the school which regards the mani^as as 
‘ TsaTyoRTTsrqrOT: ’ i. e. holy utterances, the chanting of which 
secures merit for the chanter. As to their sense, it is as good as 
non-existent ; for they are employed by the Brahmanas as 
though they were meaningless. If a man, who apparently seems 
to be endowed with eyes,, submits himself to be helplessly led by 
another, what is the natural inference ? Certainly this, that he 
is blind in the eyes. 

Sayana, who, of course, follows Sahara, briefly interprets the 
shtra thus -•-^Rq'T9if^im5pTr% JT5=3r:, ^ mg i m ' - 

qT^RW,iWi^ I rRm^r^rr?fqq%cir^ g c qc f» T «»a i tr^nrw 

^ sr«r<?tft *Ti%or i sRfiwcqra^s5»- 

4lM^q iTf i’wra: i g 

Durga after commenting upon !the identical passage in the 
Nirukta, alluded to above, offers further remarks for the Teluoi- 
dktibn of the same ; but they seem to have completely escaped 
the serious attention of readers, who, with the notions of Elautsa’s 
supposed scepticism revolving in their mind, were more per- 
plexed than enlightened by them. These remarks are as followsr- 

qt ^ T% ?Iirs5q5=rr: 

^ SI igroT ^ igq gwia i rwr 

'q SI1)SI«l'WI'l’*r4^l*^M'«lii (cq5Tffi!r'=ITH5«fe|3fti*l faM4|cj I 

~ aTg i P T ^ i jivsttot s^iqf^qm’q^ftqrsnd^ 

qprR W' Q - a r i 
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^rs=Tr f%ffiWT*rffraroTrciT«f^s=cTt fiRrstrstra:, 
g r np q Ta i it?q<^i'fi'md >” 

And also in commenting upon the text ‘ sTSf^fer !!■ he 

observes r- 

a ft iTFg[T«in»T53t%r aT5trarT=a«P?W!T > 

This ordinarily might have furnished a clue to all serious 
readers towards the solution of the problem, had not their minds 
been so thoroughly preoccupied by the supposed scepticism of 
Kautsa. 

Then the second sutra is ^rr^TaqTTra. • ( 1 * 2 . 31 ). This is 
substantially the same thing as ‘ HgfT^rr^rg'ajjfi' f^UdTgl^srF ’frsrf^ I ’ 
the first and most important of all the objections of EZautsa. 
Sahara interpretes the sutra as follows 

fTF^T warf^ i ‘sri^^^fr ft^’’ a ftq-q^nrr \ u^rsfsTf qr- 
sr ^ Nr a ffa ftJTJTf-sa^^: wra: i 3T^r^TCwrR%«rTm:, 
ftqrr errsfi^ i ta iaa#r-s^ra:, a 

i 


The Yajnika who is supposed to adduce this argument in 
favour of Ms theory of the meaninglessness of the vedio mantras 
proves, or rather attempts to prove, that their true character lies, 
not indeed in their import, but in the immutability of their 
syllables. Otherwise the immutability cannot be accounted for. 
And this is certainly a very strong argument ; for Yaska also 
admits it, though in an indirect manner. He simply observes 
that the argument from immutability does not prove the point 
at issue. For such immutability may be found in certain 
expressions and compounds even in the spoken language, 

’ And as his object is to disprove the 
theory of the meaninglessness of the mantras, he lets off the 
doctrine of efifioacy of their chanting undisputed. Jaimini’s 
answer to the above objection is couched in the sutra 
qw( 1 - 2-44 ). 


fwwmratg I K«««f «iirig _ 

^ gfJirwiKW*ppga[ir^T^ ( Sabara-bhasya ), 
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Sayana briefly comments on the same sStra as follows •— 

qr i h it ^ masfc«Qy«i<4?H 

^’^rXTT* ^ ^ :s|^ X. v4 i^uirt ^ i t l*t -t jtj ^ 'i&M ^ I %f*l Cl ^><4 |^ c^ 

a p n ^qr 3 ?t: ” i 

Ov 

AH this leaves absolutely no doubt that on the? point of the 
efficacy of chanting the Vedic stanzas, the disputants, the- 
Mlmamsakas and Yaska on the one hand, and the Yajnikas on 
the other, are at one. And a disputant who indignantly main- 
tains this doctrine of efficacy is as asunder from a sceptic as 
the north pole is from the south. It is true that Yaska does not 
tackle the point at all. But the reason is obvious. He takes 
into consideration only that part of the Yajnika’s convention 
which clashes with the aims and objects of his Nirukta. As to 
the rest of it he is quite silent, for according to the maxim ‘tht- 
I ’ silence is admission. Jaimini, on the other 
hand, discusses it in all its details, approving some of them and 
disapproving the others. 

The difference between the Yajnikas and the Mlmamsakas is 
very little- almost nominal. They are indeed adherents of one and 
the same school. But while the former mainly rely upon the 
‘ kalpa-sutras ’ and other traditional books in the conduct of the 
ritual, the latter proceed with scientific methods, and out of a 
mass of scriptural injunctions evolve a system of philosophy, 
which is not very transcendental in its results, it is true, but which, 
nevertheless, is of paramount importance from the scholastic and 
ritualistic stand-point of view. Hence Durga rightly calls the 
Mlmaihsakas by the name ‘ UTTfrqJT’- ’ ; for instance, in 

his bhasya on Hirukta 1-17-5 he remarks_^ qrT%q;r: 

HdPc T tt v sTT O TT ^mTWTT- 

( P. M. III. 2-19 ) I " 

It is evident, therefore, that in criticising the theory of the 
meaninglessness of the mantras Jaimini is refuting the extra- 
vagance of a view of his own predecessors. And though Kautsa 
is not mentioned by name in the Mlmarhsa, still he is clearly the 
person whom Jaimini has in view in writing the ‘ mantradhi- 
karana. ’ He is, in all probability, the same person who is men- 
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tioned by ^pastamba in bis Dharnxasntra. If sQ, be must liave 
been the author of a kalpa-sutra. 

And now the direct positive evidence for Eautsa’s orthodoxy 
being: given, we may argue to the-same effect from the point of 
probability also. Is it at all likely that a sceptic should adduce 
the first two arguments which Yaska places into the mouth of 
Eautsa? For, obviously,- a sceptic 's aim must be to prove that 
the Vedic Mantras are a senseless jargon. Then what does he 
gain by urging that they are at the mercy of the Brahmanas ? 
or that they are immutable in the order of their syllables and 
words, either ? The plain truth is that a fundamental error 
breeds smaller errors in its course. And the few who wore 
perhaps struck by the fantastic nature of the arguments of :the 
supposed sceptic satisfied themselves with the thought that the 
ancients, being no thorough-bred disputants, . often ushered in 
irrelevant matter in their discussions, at which, we of modem 
times are occasionally to wink. To the mind of most readers, 
however, there was nothing incongruent or fantastic in them. 
Then as to the next two objections viz., ( 3 ) sWparg'q-qvqTsif I 

i. 4 ) aWTul 5150% I and also ( 7 ) yeff vff I 

they are certainly such as are likely to proceed from an opponeht 
of sceptical tendency. Eautsa and his school oppose ( 3 ) and ( 4 ') 
4o the pretensions of Yaska, as the founder of the school of Vedic 
Exposition, in order to show the invalidity and incongruity of 
the sense of the Mantras, in which sense they themselves have 
no interest. And ( 7 ), or argument from obscurity, is advanced 
not only to prove the futility of the task of that Exposition, but 
also to convince the opponent of the mysterious character of at 
least some of the Mantras. The Yajnika, indeed, seems to regard 
WK* obscure verses in the same light as the devout Mahomedan 
locte upon the mysterious letters A, L, M etc., at the beginning 
of each Chapter of the Quoran. Then again objection ( 5 ) arsEnf? 

and Yaskas reply to ( 3 ), STcfTO^, 

clearly indicate that both the objector and the respondent profess 
the same faith ; otherwise no such objection could be raised nor 
such reply received. 

Such, and so completely antithetical to all accepted no- 
tions of Eautsa’s heterodoxy, is our view in the matter of 
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Ms creed. The evidence we have given in support of it 
is clear, conclusive, incontrovertible. The wonderful passage 
in the in. its fitly 

be compared to ‘*the great S^rboM^Ixl^^o^ where whole armies have 
sunk/^ And though its identity with the similar topic in the 
Mimamsa was percieved by mor^e tthan one translator, it seems 
to have been little better than the result of an idle search for 
parallelisms. Nor is it necessary to controvert the various 
ingenious theories based on the misinterpretation of this passage ; 
they will, of necessity, shift for themselves. Accordingly, 
Dr. Macdoneir's theory of the great gap of time between the 
mis and the early interpreters of the Vedas - a theory quite un- 
fair to the traditional learning of the Hindus, which is nothing 
if not uninterrupted-becomes totally groundless. And Dr- Sarup^s 
argument about the tolerance of those times, in so far as it 
derives "its support from the mistaken import of the same passage, 
is vitiated by the discovery of the true creed of Kautsa. Far 
different from either of these two scholars is Frof- V. K. Rajwade, 
who, in* his recent "Marathi translation of the Nirukta, treats 
both the objector and the respondent with -sneers, thinking 
that the objections ^and answers are equally frivolous. This 
dj^el^^re pf jth© .fcrilO Pteefi Pf pMoptor, hp^ey^r, w:ill 

OQmytnqe that. the apoieiits knew *hey were aJ>out, ^nd 

dld ilPtiMllilse $n disQli^^ions for a pastime* 





HISTORICAL DATA IN THE DRAMA KAUMUDl- 
MAHOTSAVA 


BY 

K. P. JAYA8WAL, M. A. 

1. The Andhra scholar Mr. Ramkrishna Kavi, M. A., who 
hag to hig credit already the discovery and publication of several 
missing literary pieces of historical value, places before ug 
another gem in the shape of the Kaumitdiinahotsava, a drama in 
Sanskrit, by an unknown author. He and Pandit S. K. Rama- 
natha Sastri Mimaihsacarya have edited it in the Dak^rvobJiarati 
Sanskrit Series as No. 4. The introduction in English is oon- 
tributed by Mr. Kavi in five pages, and the drama covers fifty 
( 8 VO ) pages in print, consisting of five acts. It is published 
from 366, Mint Street, Madras ( 1929 ). 1 received a presenta- 

tion copy at Dasahra. Most welcome this present has been to 
me, as it lights up in detail a period of Hindu history. 

2. The manuscript on p«dm-leaf was discovered in British 
Malabar by Mr. Kavi and his companions during their well- 
known tour for searching manuscripts. Our text has been edited 
from a single manuscript yet found. The author was a woman. 
Her name is missing in the manuscript, but I am sure that the 
discovery of another manuscript will give her name which may 
turn out to be one of the poetesses famous in our anthologies.’ 
The evidence of the manuscript is not definite on the question 
of the title of the drama. There might have been another name 

the drama. 

5* The style is simple, of the school of Bhasa ; both prose and 
verses are direct, without long samasas or far-fetched figures of 

1. Fioi. D. B. Bhandarkar tkinka that the second verse of the drama 
ocmtains the name of the authoress. I fully agree with this view. I, howevw, 
take her name to bo KiiorikS, and her father’s name Er^rela. There 
is a pun on the latter word. The use of kalama-mafijari to denote a pen 
is JmSMtent. 
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speech. Nandi is omitted as in so many Southern texts. It 
was composed in a few days, probably within a week, as the 
occasion was urgent and the composition topical and for the 
occasion. King Kalyana-varman obtained mahabhi^eka coro- 
nation ( p. 41 ) for adhirajya ( p. 35 ) at the SugShga Palace of 
PStaliputra, the capital of Magadha ( pp. 30, 35, 42 etc. ) under 
circumstances of a popular revolution. For political strength, 
rhe Prime Minister arranged an immediate alliance with the 
king of the Surasena Janapada ( pp. 8, 34, 49 ), Klrtisepa, a 
Ysdava, ruling at Mathura ( pp, 40-43 ). His daughter Kirtimatl 
was brought to Pataliputra, alternatively called Kusumapura and 
Puspapura, and the marriage was i>erformed there, the Purohita 
from MathurS. representing his king ( Act V ). While the festi- 
val Kaumudimahotsava was being celebrated during the marriage 
and after, in a prolonged form, the drama just improvised by 
the lady dramatist, based on the biography of KalySnavarman 
up to his marriage, was staged at Pataliputra : ffi P WcT : qr d l ^- 

sT c qT uy^ r u gghiCwirc^MK4-4 T;, 

... * crr^^rifwfrcf^ 

I Mr. Kavi thinks ( Introduction p. 1 ) that the name 
of the authoress was probably Vijjika. 

4. The work belongs to a period when at Pfitaliputra the book 
of Dattaka was still studied by learned courtessans (p. 87 ), 
women became orthodox nuns ( p. 38 ), and Hindu gods and 
goddesses were in the ascendant. There was an orthodox^ revival 
( p, 36 ), the story of Ammdraka ( p. 22 ) and that 

of Udaycma ( p. 4 ) the audience fully knew, that is, dramas on 
them, as well as on Saunaka-and-Bandhumatl had been popular 
and familiar, and the art of painting was in evidence ( Acts V 
& VI ). The Brahman is nowhere a military hero ( unlike |n 
BhEsa). The drama seems to be nearer KslidSsa’s time than 
that of BhEsa*. 


1. Similarity in language need not suggest borrowing between the 
aulhoi^eas and KalidSsa. Language and expressions current on the stage can 
bp adopted by contemporary or nearly contemporary writers. 
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ir. The HMrHtit^, «Jf«he PaiawsSu^QaBi^at FJltaS'il»trtra».a!a#tbe 
Bistcvicai^ vefetrenca' to tlia Su^'Yamuaa Falaoe of Kausambl 
( t. 4)' asee n&tniFai ia' iJ&4s draaoaa,- while fee referenoe^ tO' fee 
Sa'GS&l^ itf fee Mufeni^P^ksasa' ia eoaae&fcfdn with K^aiMnudi- 
moAoMM^iCc is foteedi Itjappedfe'that VidSkhadatte had feie play 
about Eaiyiltua'#aTBiaii>bdfcHFd bi^,- aid Wa4 probably cooifiel^Sg 
wife it/ Pertsohally I feebnto dbubt feat-fee- draaaa ie- a- work- of 
pfee Gwptar period) oa^ Hi- literary st J'le aad- ehareotctfieties/ 

^2 ttd baa& befhg the ftistoty of a pfiiiW, nbt distihed’ to 
atbqtlithfaffie, tli& dBatha feifi’alMed a cohtdJiiSoraJry paih'plirfef' add 
did hot aeftltift'b a pfaod fil' IltSfafUre. 'flieife fe hot ihUOli iOOpe 
ifor a dramatib plot in theflife-story of Kafyapavarhiaia, hor, 
dWiiof to ife fteing- Written fOV the dofltofflpOWrtry pBt&ohaffties, 
fi fed feat fiefo, hathiJftSiP Kfime MfeiSta^ ]fiFahfi:h;'G%pfe, giVBh 

Ws dtt'B plaod. 'Hid Pattfe-Jahipadk havffil^ put Kalyahavg^rtfiah 

Oh fee fefehd dni'ing'fee abfehce of fed fnling king; tHefe was 
hO rOOfll fcxi a de'sOrfpfebh of any bravdjfj^ of Mef hero by fee 
'^aihatiif. Sbe shows skill In creating a rottiafice to'i' fee 
newly mailrfed couple Who had seen each other only Ohoe Befbfe 
fee diarriage. Her descfiptibh of the beafi^tes' of fee yohhg 
<|iieeii fd a description Of a woman by a woiriaxl, ah<f ill) fee 
langtiage of fee sfegei which iiaakes it difficult for it’ to be of any 
fdstfeg fthpreSsion: 1^6 fflhef6ht defects, fee poOr pefeoftafify of 
the hero, and an essentially MstOrioal fiarrattod* of fliets; asdTglied 
the dreidi6k-te obli^foar Itoe bad it muoh- of a- cbanee aow as a 
Ktrarary pieee.r Yet it will be read, probably more than any other 
)^Bma)< by the htstOHand of the> Gupta period* Its very defects 
make it- enermously Tiduable to the seeker of facts. We may 
tkke fee ^mma te be the contemporary history of E^alyapa'- 
varman of Patalipulsa. 

7. WBife m thd Wd to tbeafe feid; kfeg ? 

’fh»'toatafe«Bdded>br thd atrihcfeis afe feee^ Snnd«t»a-v!rWihsn. 

0 i KaiysAaTai^i^g^ die# adr- cdd mr^ dw fl^ Batfld-fieM 
fed the ddfediOd of Ms' Chpitah P9ta4ip®t»a). wMah' ;had been 
besieged by one Canda-sena and his relations the> ILidebs^vTd. 
T1 m> dynasty of Sttndararsnntm is not named, it is- merely 
cailetf fed * :^«ghdha fimiiy ' p; SW) with 

probeSfy a tinge of looelisni. We may fake it |haf 
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Siiiidax^av^ri3Saii’s w&s a loeal farriily, Oanda-eena, the rival, 
waa adopted by Sundaravarman ( putrlkidali, p. 30 ). Arid 
altbougb CaBda-sena was tbiia allied with the Magadha 
family, he conti^acted a marriage with the Liechavis 
who were ‘ the enemies of the Magadha dytiasty, ^ and 
who are called Mleohh^s by the authoress ( cTcf: 

ikTm ^ ). Finding an 

opportunity, he laid siege to Kusumapura ( 

). Here svaya?h Magadha-kulam vyapadiiannapi is important, 
Canda-sena had evidently proclaimed himself as belonging to 
the Magadha family, on account of adoption, although his 
own faihily w^s different. He was a K^raskara ( IV. 6, p. 30 ) = 

at which the remark is made ‘ ^ 
^ TRrf%ft ^ ‘ how, royalty for such a caste ? ' The 

Earaskaras were low and had their owq locality, according to 
Baudhayana ( Dharmasutra, Ch. I ). Evidently Canda-sena was 
such an old immigrant in Magadha that his original community 
had come to be treated as a caste. Sundaravarman in the battle 
had an opportunity of killing Canda-sena but the position of the 
latter being that of a son, he desisted and merely threw him 
downright in the midst of the Licchavis, who were evidently 
fighting on the side of Canda-sena ( cm*** w #5rr^ 

RRT ). The ‘ Magadha ' 

( ‘ the king of the Magadhas ’ ), however, died exhausted, and of 
old age then and there ( p. 30 ). The queens of Sundaravarman 
committed suicide ( p. 30), and Ealyanavarman, a little boy,. 
Was ifaken away beyond the frontiers into the forest with the 
iiUfee Vinayarhdtar and some devoted companions ( p. 3l ). 
He grew on the lake Pampa at Vyadha-kiskindha ( p. 3 ) and had 
to lie in Wait for a numbel* of yearSi In Mie meantime the ex-prirue- 
mimiifcef M^antea-^G-u{f>ta and the ex-comma nder-in-ohief Ktinja<- 
r^a iieveif gave up hope arid remained on the lookout for &M 
oi^ortunity, Oncri Canda-s^a had to go out with his army on an 
expedition to the frontiers to qiaell a revolt of his pratycmta-pdlas 
or fronMef governors ( p; 29 ), “ amongst the Sabaras andPulindss 
OB the frontier of Magadha ''( p. 10), The revolt was stirred up 
by Mantragupta and Kunjaraka ( pi 10 >. During tho abserioe of 
king Candar-sena and his army from the capital, M£yadra-&Uipfeai 
had a conference in secret with the Paurar-JEnspadaBy wM 
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supported the return of Prince KalySnavarman ( p. 29 ). H® 
was called to the capital through an urgent messenger and was 
crowned. In the beginning of Act V it is said that Canda-sena 
was struck or killed ( nihatah ). It is not mentioned as to who 
killed him, whether Kalyanavarman^s party or the frontier- 
governors. Kalyanavarman is credited to have uprooted the 
raja-kula ( dynasty ) of Candasena, 

8. The narration of the history of Kalyanavarman neces- 
sarily stops here, because this was the terminus up to the date of 
the drama of the * sanmtlta-carita * of the new king. 

9. I feel confident that this Canda-sena was no other than 
the king who assumed the name of Candra-Gupta after his 
grandfather*s name ( €hipta ), in imitation of the great name of 
Candra-Gupta Maurya. Candragupta was his regnal name, 
and Canid-serui was the original name ( if the manuscript 
preserves the form correctly and has not corrupted candra into 
cemda ). His father^s name Ghatotkaca was not joined with 
Oupta, It seems that Candra dropped sena and adopted. Ctupta 
to give himself a dynastic title. 

10. The known Gupta history would give room to a Kalyana- 
varman and a Sundaravarman, before the disappearance of the 
Xiioohavis from the neighbourhood of Magadha, only in the 
time of Candragupta I. The identification proposed is support- 
ed by the samhandha with the Licchavis mentioned in the 
drama. We know from the Gupta inscriptions and coins that the 
whole rise of the Gupta power was due to the marriage with the 
Lioohavi family. 

11. Kalyanavarman could not have been allowed to reign 
long by ttie Lioohavis wbo had to protect the interest of their 

Samndragupta. In the list of the rulers subdued by 
^mudragupta Kalyanavarma's name does not appear, though 
we have one Balavarman and one Candravarman in his list of 
title Aryavarta kings. Nor do we find the name of Klrtisepa, 
the father-in-law of KalySnavarman in that list. This is ex- 
plainable on the ground that Klrtisena, who was a contemporary 
of Sundaravarman ( p. 40 ), was probably an old man at the time 
of thm marriage and accession of Kalyanavarman, and that he 
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mig:ht have soon passed away. The Pur^pas which close in the 
Gupta period, do not mention the family of 'S^lnda^ava^man^ It 
must have been a very short dynasty and insignificant. 

12. The cause of the hostility and fight seems to have been 
the birth of KalySpavarman. Capda-^sena was a krtaka} son 
of Sundaravarman ; by the birth of KalySpavarman he lost the 
right of succession. Kalyana was born when his father was 
old. KalySna was yet a babe when the battle of Patali-putra 
was fought. Sundaravarman left more than one queen who 
committed suicide. . It seems to have been a civil war for succes- 
sion. As Canda was a krtaka son, he had not lost his parentage 
in his natural family, according to Hindu Law. The Gupta records 
mention his natural parentage. He did not succeed to his adoptive 
father by law for his hostility and battle were sufficient to 
cause his disinherison, apart from the existence of Ealyanavar- 
man. Hence his acquisition of the throne was on pure conquest 
by him and the Licchavis. Coins were therefore struck in the 
joint names. 

13. The facts, as interpreted here, are supported by the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta. Samudragupta 
practically starts his career with the conquest of “ Puspa 
( pura ), where as if in play he captures through his army the 
descendant of Kota ( Kota-kulajam ) who is not named. Haga- 
sena, probably a son of Kirtisena, is also mentioned as defeated 
at the same time as the Kota-kulajam, Evidently, Acyuta 
and Nagasena and the Kota are all three to be referred to a bat- 
tle at Puspapura. Kalyanavarman^s family name is not given in 
the drama except the mention that he was a Ksatriya ( pp. 3, 33 ). 
Kota is to be identified as the family of Kalyanavarman. This is 
certain that Samudragupta had to re-conquer Pataliputra. His 
father must have been dispossessed. The ministers and members 
of the assembly at the time of Samudragupta’s nomination in 
supersession of his ( elder ) brothers were sorrow-striken, accord- 
ing to the inscription. His father Oandragupta had tears in 

1. A krtaka son could be, like any other kind of adopted son, an asa- 
Darna boy. A Kqatriya could adopt a Karaskara^ Sundaravarman was a 
Ksatriya as his name shows and as it is specifically mentioned in the 
drama ( p. 3^ ). 
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lite Th 0 mmm tof^w to tiua Immm 

Samiidx 0 g:tiirf^ selected owing to th-e/airgonoy of tJieJiiilir, ^.s 
he appeared competent to restoir^ the fortuBB^ of tthe fejnily* 
he was the grandson of the liicphavis, i. e., born of a Licch- 
avi lady. 

14 His low wste and Jflie attiMs^ op it, proJ^liy Smn 

anything else, made Samndragnpte become a Hindu of Hindus. 

15. Students of Gupta history have always felt that the Gup- 

tas were low in origin. Prof. Bhandarkar and I were discussing 
the other day this very point and without any doubt we both enter- 
tained that opinion. As the Puranas, which close their survey 
in the early Gupta time ( e. g. the VUyu mentions them as ruling 
in the Ganges valley ), say that from the time of Maha- 
Pamda Nanda the imperial throne would be occupied by 
Sndras, one is led to the conclusion that the Guptas 
were Sudra or similarly low in status. We now find 
that the Licohavis were looked down upon by the ortho- 
dox people of Magadha as mlecchas. The Gupta marriage with 
them is another proof, though not a very strong proof, of their low 
origin. Their silence about their family- name in their inscrip- 
tions is also significant- Now we know from our drama that 
Oanda-sena was a Karaskarn. The lady author by a clever 
p^y upon the word Karaskara [ r 

l%ptrs ^ qrrfir- 

] makes him literally a prison-warden. On the authority 
cited by BaudhEyana^ the Karaskaras were beyond the pale of 
Himlu orthodoxy, mad a Brahman had to perform purift^ation on 
his return from them. 

16. Candragupta the Karaskara was the earliest Shivaji of 
India, or the second early Shivaji, the first being Candragupta 
Maurya. The powerful Sudra protectors of Hindu culture rival- 
led the race of Bama and Pariksit in upholding orthodox rites, 
the cause of Brahmanism, the preservation of the cow, and the 
OT^PIK)rt of the sacred Sanskrit. 

17. W^e must thank ACr. Kavi for restoring to us this precious 
missing bit of kSvya, and through it (if my identifioation is 
correct ) a missing in Gupta history. 
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The Rbhus 

( Continued from VoL VIII. p, 182) 

BY 

SITANATH PRADHAN, M. Sc., Ph. D. 

In Ms ‘ Die Religion des Veda ’ Oldenberg says’ “ Die drei 
Rblius, ihrem Natnen naob wahrscbeinlicli identiscli mit den 
Elben. ” Elsewhere in the same work he writes® “ Die Rbhus 
( Elben ) in den Kreis der Opferwtirdigen Gottheitten aufge- 
nommen werden etc. ” Bloomfield agreeing with Oldenberg 
says® that the Rbhus were ‘clever- handed elves who used to 
appear in the evening. ’ Dr. M. Winternitz states* “ the Rbhus 
are ‘ gods of the so-called lower mythology ’ and correspond with 
the elves. ” In the Cambridge History of India Vol, I, we find® 
the statement “ The B-bhus are aerial elfs. ” Edward Washburn 
Hopkins says® “ Yet are the Hindu clever artizan Rbhus our 
elves.” Ludwig however considered them as the three seasons 
personified. Thus it will be perceived, that there is almost a 
unanimity of opinion amongst scholars as regards the character 
of the Vedic deities, the Rbhus. Here we shall try to show that 
thin view of regarding the Rbhus as supernatural aerial elves, 
or the three seasons personified is somewhat unhappy. The 
Vedic literature, especially the hymns of the Rgveda, as well as 
the Indian literature of later periods, which really provides the 
best key to the right understanding of the Rgveda, a production 
essentially of the Indian mind, indicate that the Rbhus were 
human chieftains of a remote age. 


1 P,2S5. 

2 P.125. 

3 The Religion of the Veda p. 78. 

4 History of Indian Literature ( translated by Mrs. S. Ketkar ) p. 78> 

5 P.105. 

The Religions of India, p. 169. 

8 
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'V’ibh'van and Vaja were fcbe three sons of Sudhanvan 
of the Ahgiras family and flourished in the very earliest Rgvedic 
period and were able to perform some feats which to the early 
primitive infant mind of the Rgvedic people appeared marvell- 
ous, and the Bsis began to applaud them for their feats This 
simple praise that was heaped on them became magnified into the 
admiration of the adorer, and this admiration again developed into 
complete apotheosization ; and the result was that the Hbhus 
began to receive regular prayers and offerings of libations of Soma- 
juice from the medieval Jlgvedic Itsis, not only at the third daily 
sacrifice, but also at the sacrifices appropriatad to the different 
seasons of year, under the sincere belief that the Hbhus, when 
prayed to, might be pleased to grant them a satiety of riches and 
wealth in the shape of cattle. They believed that the ^Ibhus after 
their death had been living near the region of the disc of the Sun- 
god who had received them hospitably for their having performed 
good work, and that the eldest Bbhu had become the artificer of 
Indra, the second Vibhvan of Varuna, and the thiid Vaja of the 
other gods. They also believed that the Rbhus reposed in the 
ospitality of the Sun-god for exactly those twelve days^when the 

rain-making lunar mansions such 
M the Ardra etc. Sayana was perfectly aware of this for we find 
im saying that the Rbhus were men and attained divinity by 
pe orming ^nances. Elsewhere he says that the Rbhus were 

^ It too fa.r, for the spirits of the ©bhus were believed to be 
.10.8 a, of Ih, ,u.. They beli, Jd to We 

'oUowin* 

BwV,„faSwrwZop:nttBir^^ * 

and covered it with the skin of the d a living cow 

tt to . tt, s: 

1 oaya^a on I. — 

% Siyapa on 1 ^. i, ijn 
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viands and out of that one piece, made four smaller ladles. This 
was considered very wonderful, and praises were heaped on them. 

{ 3 ) They renovated their agred parents certainly by the 
administration of drug:s, and also by giving them nourishing 
food. This appeared very marvellous to that ancient people. 

After their death, they were believed to have departed to the 
other world. Associated with the gods, they were believed to 
still remain dexterous-handed skilled artisans. The eldest Jtbhu 
was believed as we have said to have become the artificer of 
Indra, Vibhvan of Varuna, and Vaja of the other gods. Thus 
they were believed to have formed the fleet horses of the god- 
Indra and to have manufactured a chariot for the Asvins. 

We consider here the statements of the Jlgvedic poets one 
by one and make this point clear. 

Medhatithi, the son of Kanva, makes the following statements ^ 

“This hymn, the bestower of riches, has been composed by the 
sages with their own mouths to the ( class of ) divinities ( i. e. the 
Itbhus ) who were born ( in this world ).’ 

“Officers ( of sacrifices ), they held ( a mortal existence ) ; by 
their pious acts ) they obtained a share of sacrifices with the 
gods.® 

It is clear that Medhatithi Kanva was conscious of the mortal 
existence of the Ithhus in the wc rid, and believed that the Rbhus 
had been entitled to a share of sacrifices with the gods on account 
of their pious acts performed here. 

Consider the statements of Kutsa of the Angiras family. 

Kutsa says,^ “ When Bbhus, you, who were amongst my 
ancestors, yet immature (in wisdom ) but desirous of enjoying 
( the Soma libations), retired to the forest to perform ( penances ), 
then, sons of Sudhanvan, through the plentitude of your com- 
pleted ( devotions ), you came to the sacrificial hall of the 
munificent Savitr. 


1 Rgv. I, 20, 1. 

2 Rgr, I, 20. 8. R. O. Butt mistranslates this Rk* 

3 Rgv. 1, 110, 
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Kutss oontiniaes saying,^ Savitr bestowed upon you immor- 
tality when you approached him who is unconcealable, and re- 
presented your desire to partake of the libations, and that ladle 
for sacrificial viands, which the Asura ( i. e. Tvastr ) had formed 
single, you made four-fold. ’’ 

Kutsa says again,^ ** Associated with the priests and Quickly 
performing the holy rites, they being yet mortals, acquired im^ 
mortality ; and the sons of Sudhanvan, the Kbhus, brilliant as 
the sun, became connected with the ceremonies ( appropriated to 
the different seasons of the year ). 

Kutsa thus enumerates some of the acts^ of the Jlbhus — - 

Bbhus, you covered the cow with a hide, and re-united the 
mother with the calf ; sons of Sudhanvan, leaders of sacrifice, 
through your good works you rendered your aged parents young/’ 

It is clear from the above statements of Kutsa Ahgirasa that 
the Itbhus were his ancestors, i. e. formerly belonged to the 
Ahgiras family and were the sons of the famous Sudhanvan 
Ahgirasa of whom we shall learn more. The Rbhus, according 
to Kutsa, were mortal men, but by virtue of their pious acts, 
were believed to have acquired immortality and divinity 
after their death i. e. in the next world, and received regular 
prayers and offerings of Soma-juice liabations from Vedic priests 
in the same sacrificial hall in which the great God Savitr was 
prayed to and invoked. 

Dlrghatamas Mamateya while engaged in the third daily 
sacrifice, calls^ the Itbhus the sons of Sudhanvan and refers^ to 
their having made the one sacrificial ladle fourfold. 

Dlrghatamas says® again, '‘When Tvastr said : let us slay those 
who have profaned the ladle designed for the drinking of gods, 
then they, the Itbhus, made use of other names for one another as 
~ 1 Bgv, 1,110,3. ^ 

% I, 110, 4. 

3 1, 110, s. 

4 Bgv. I, 161, 2 ; 7 ; 8. 

6 :Rgv.I,161,2; 4;5; 0. 

6 ^lgT.1.161.S- 
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the libation was poured out, and the maiden propitiated these 
men with different appellations. 

Mark the words ‘maiden’ and ‘appellations’ in the above state- 
ments of DIrghatamas. 

Sayana says that their mother addressed these Naras or leaders 
of sacrifice i. e. the Hbhus, with the different appellations or titles 
by which individuals engaged in priestly function are always 
addressed, in order that they might evade the indignation of 
Tvastr. This, according to Sayana, accounts for the origin of 
the names of the chief officiating priests. 

Vi^vamitra Gathina says’ that the Rbhus were the human 
sons of Sudhanvan ( clearly of Sudhanvan Ahgirasa ) the 
grandsons of a Man [ Manornapato ] and that they attained im- 
mortality and divinity through their devotion. He also refers to 
the making of mallet by Vibhvan.® 

Vamadeva treats the Bbhus as men of ancient times,^ ascribes 
to them the making of the sacrificial ladle into four,^ -mentions 
that the Hbhus repose for 12 days in the hospitality of the un- 
concealable Sun®, uses the variant names Bbhuksin® and 
Bibhuksan*^ for Rbhu, and refers to the invocation of the Hbhus at 
the third daily sacrifice.^ 

Saryata Manava uses^ the variant name Bbhuksan as does 
Tanva Parthya'^, while Vamadeva ascribes” to them the renova- 
tion of their parents, the restoration of the cow, the fabrication 
of the fleet horses for Indra, the making of armour for the gods, 
i. e. artizanship in the next world, and even the infinite power 
of separating the heaven from the earth. 

1 Rgv. Ill, 60, 3 ; 5. 

2 Rgv. III. 49, 1. 

3 Rgv, IV, 33, 5. 

4 Bgv. IV. 33. 6. 

5 Rgv. IV, 33, 7. 

6 Rgv. IV, 33, 9. 

•? Rgv. IV, 37, 8. 

8 Rgv- IV, 33, 11 ; IV. 35, 6 ; IV. 37, 

9 Rgv. X, 92, 11. 

10 Rgv. X, 93, 7. 

U Bgv. IV. 34, 9. 
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Thus it is clear that although the Bgredio Rsis were in the 
habit of invoking the ^Ibhus as deities at the third daily sacrifice 
at the decline of day, they were fully conscious that the Jlbhus 
were dexterous-handed, humble-minded, handsome-ohinned, 
skilled artisans, the three sons of Sudhanvan of the Angiras family, 
who not only rendered Tvastr’s sacrificial ladle into four and re* 
novated their parents and re-united the mother with the calf etc. 
etc. etc., but also composed V'edic hymns in honour of the Vedic 
God Agni.’ 

The word ‘Bbhu’ in the Vedic age meant ‘brilliant,’ ‘resplen- 
dent,’ ‘ shining,’ ( Rv. II, 1, 10 ) ‘ growir^g ’ ( Rv. X, 93, 8 ) and 
the word ‘Vaja’ meant ‘wealth’ ( Rv. II, 1, 10; X, 93, 7 ) and thus 
every proper name had a meaning. 

We propose now to give here a rough idea of the times about 
which the Rbhus flourished. 

We have already learnt from several places in the Rgveda 
that the Rbhus were the sons of Sudhanvan ; we are also inform- 
ed by Kutsa of the Angiras family that the Rbhus were his 
ancestors ; it follows then that Sudhanvan, the father of the 
Rbhus, belonged to the Angiras family. Row this Sudhanvan 
Ahgirasa who belonged to the very earliest Rg vedic period is 
mentioned in the Brhadaranyaka XJpanisad. Bhujyu Lahyayani 
who in the famous debate with Yajnavalkya Vajasaneya in the 
court of ( Kiid ) Janaka in Mithila informs us amongst other 
things that some spirit who got hold of or possessed the daughter 
of Patancala Eapya in the Madra country, on being asked as to 
who he was, declared himself to be the spirit of the departed 
Sudhanvan Angirasa.® In the Mahabharata*' we find that 
P^adawho was the king of the Asuras, had a son named 
Vir^ana who for the possession of a beautiful maiden named 
Keiin^* had a quarrel with Sudhanvan Ahgirasa. Virooana 
PrShladl maintained that as he was superior to hie rival Sudhanvan 


1 1?«r. X, 80, 7. 

2 Bpd. Ar. Up. Ill, 3. 1. 

3 Gd. MBh. H, 68, 65-87 ; Knmb. MBh. II, 90, 67-89. 

4 Nilateipilia on Mbh. H, 68, 65-87 ; Gd. MBh. V, 35 ch. 
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Lfigirasa, he had a stronger|title to become the husband of the 
>eautiful maiden than Sudhanvan and this Sudhanvan disputed. 
Each of them pawned his life-long service to the other in case of 
lefeat, and both of them approached Prahlada for a decision, who 
)n the advice of his old grand-father Kasyapa, did not hesitate 
rO decide in favour of Sudhanvan. This information, inserted 
n the Mahabharata as a piece of ancient history, has all the 
ippearance of being founded on a substratum of truth, and makes 
Sudhanvan ^hgirasa contemporary with Virocana or a younger 
contemporary of Prahlada. If this tradition has any value, it 
indicates that Sudhanvan Ahgirasa or his sons, the ^Ibhus, 
belonged to a time when the Irano- Aryans and Ahgirases lived 
together, although in rivalry. This tradition is supported by the 
Brhaddevata and Vayu Purana. The Brhaddevata says in con- 
formity with the Bgveda that the Rbhus were the three pupils of 
Tvastr, and the Vayu ( 84, 19-21 ) supplies the interesting in- 
formation that Tvastr married Virocana, the daughter of Prahlada 
( i. e. sister of Virocana ), and had, by her, his famous son Visva- 
rupa Trisirsan, and a daughter named Saranyu. Visvasupa 
Tvastra was the Purohita of the Devas ( Gd. MBh. XII, 342 ) and 
was killed by Trita Aptya ( Bgveda X, 8, 8-9 ), and Saranyu 
Tvastri was was given in marriage to Vivasvant Kasyapa 
( Brgveda X, 17, 1-2 ; Vayu 84, 21 &: 32 ) and Manu, Yama and 
Yarn! were born to her. Ths following tree illustrates the chro- 
nological relationship amongst the personages mentioned in this 
essay * 

Kasyapa 
Hiranyakasipu 
Prahlada 

I 

Virocana Virocana + TvaStr 


Trita Visvarupa Saranyu + Vivasvant 

1“" j — I 

Mauu Yaaogia Yaml 


Sudhanvan ^ KesinI 


Bbliu Vibhvan Vaja 



SA.MKARAON THE LIMITS OF EMPIRICAL KNOWLEDGE 

BY 

Satindea Kumae Mtjkheejbb, m. a. 

1 What is known is little. 

There is, perhaps, none to disagree if we say that empirical 
knowledge depends for its origin and development upon data 
supplied by sense organs to the mind. The limits of our 
sense organs and the mind, therefore, determine the limits of cur 
knowledge. If we depend upon them, there can, perhaps he no 
question of knowing more than what their capacity allows. This 
capacity of mind and organs varies not only with different indivi- 
duals but also with the same man in different times. But apart 
from such personal equations, there are reasons which go to show 
that there is a limit beyond which the organs and mind cannot 
help us, or as Samkara says “What is known, is little.’”. ..For 
the present let us enquire into the reasons of this rather bold 
and unqualified statement of Sarhkara. 

The present weakness of our sense organs and mind, it may 
be said, should not be made an argument against the possibility 
of our perfect knowledge even in future. Who knows there may 
not come a time when our mind and sei^se organs will become so 
perfect that there will be nothing hidden from them. This, in- 
deed, is a plausible argument, but if we look deeper it will 
appear that even such a supposition cannot save the sense organs 
and the mind from the charge of limited capacity - that there is 
a point which they cannot pass. 

The sense organs have a limited sphere of activity. The eye 

gives colour, ear sound and so on, but none encroach upon the 
domain of other. Even if, therefore, all our sense organs become 
perfect they cannot alter this fundamentad law which dififeren- 
ti^ one s ense organ from another. The power of the eye and 

1 Ktnopamad-Bhej^yit^ i, 4 
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ear may be thousand times increased, but still the eye must see 
colour and the ear must hear sound. The result is that the per- 
fect eye and the perfect ear can each give us a picture of reality 
in its own sphere which is only one sided. There is, moreover, 
another difficulty viz. the insufficient number of sense organs in 
our possession. Voltaire conceived of an animal with a thousand 
sense organs of different kinds and there is nothing impossible in 
it from the theoretical standpoint. But even if we exclude such 
a possibility based entirely on theoretical ground, it remains a 
fact that our perfect organs also being limited in their own 
sphere, give us only side glances of reality. 

It may be objected that the co-operation of these perfect organs 
can give us a perfect knowledge of reality. Even now we get a 
more or less complete knowledge of facts e. g. when we touch, 
taste, smell and see an orange. Here fche four sense organs acting 
together give us a perfect knowledge of the orange, which 
no one organ taken singly can give. But such a co-opera- 
tion is not possible. The mind which receives ail impressions 
that come through the sense organs is not capable of receiving 
at one moment^ impressions of different kinds - it cannot receive 
at one moment the sensations that come through more than one 
sense organ ; and this, in other words, means that in sense per- 
ception we have knowledge of only one kind. The Nyaya Sutra 
says, “ The proof of the mind 's existence is the non-simultaneity 
of knowledge. Saihkara also, accepts this view as we find in 
the Aitareya-Bhasya.^ The rapidity of perceptional ‘knowledge 
sometimes leads us to believe that there is simultaneity, but it 
is only succession with great rapidity, or, as it is said, it is like 
the piercing of lotus petals where the petals are really pierced 
successively, though with such rapidity that it appears as if 
simultaneous. Now, if we cannot have perception of all kinds 
simultaneouslv the mind cannot, at any rate, get a full picture 
of reality. 

There is in the case of the mind another great difficulty 
which always limits its scope. Apart from personal capacity or 

1 Nyayamtra^ L 1. 6. 

% Introduction to Aitareyopani^ad-Mh^^yth^' 1. 

9 
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incapacity j and even granting tremendous capacity to the mind 
as wa have done in the case of sense organs, there is a fnndamen^ 
fcal weakness wliiob. it can never overcome. European 
logy has laid it down as a condition of knowledge that now 
ledge is possible only if the sensations are assimilated and discri- 
minated from one another. These assimilations by eomparmon 
and discrimination show that there can be no knowle ge 
unless the things of knowledge are taken as related. 

Samkara holds the same opinion. A thing can be ^ un- 

derstood as this or that, ’’ says he in his Taitfeirlya Bhasya, 
**aft 0 r being compared or discriminated from similars and dis- 
In the Brhadaranyaka Bhasya while proving the 
separate existence of mind apart from sense organs he says, So 
there is an organ called mind, because if anybody touches my 
back with hands or legs, I cannot see ( whether he touches it 
with hand or leg \ but stm it is with help of mind that we can 
know whether it is hand or leg. Had there been no mind to 
discriminate bet’ween different sense impressions, there would 
have been no other means of differentiating among them ; 
and concludes, ** That which discriminates is the mind^’.® To 
know anything is thus to know it-* as compared and contrasted, 
or In other words, as related. Here comes the difficulty. 
Ooiupari:>;o’a and cc'-utrast, as reiatiouB, always presuppose 
more than one thing, otherwise there can be no relation. 
The very notion of relation implies that there is more 
than one, that there is plurality. And plurality, again, 
means that every one of such things is finite. So w© come to an 
impasse. There can be no knowledge unless things are thought 
of as related ; there can be no relation unless there is plurality ; 
and plurality means that things are limited. So we can say that 
tb® mind which deals with inter-related things, deals with 
plurality and consequently is always concerned with finite things. 
In other words in perception the mind knows only finite things. 
£lb for inference and analogy, they are frankly based on relation. 
In them we move from one term to another, and so the knowledge 
we get is always of finite things. 


1 2 . 6 . 

B MrhudiLra<i^fakopani§ad-’JBhn§pa>^'L 5. 3. 
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We have seen, while discussing about the scope of the 
actirity of the sense organs and the mind, that neither 
of them gives us a full picture of reality ; we see, from 
a different standpoint, that mind is constitutionally unfit to 
deal with anything which is not finite. What knowledge we get 
through sens© organs and the mind is only knowledge of limited 
things These are the reasons which make Samkara to make 
such a bold and sweeping statement when he tells us, “ What is 
known, is little/' 

2. Brahman cannot be known in Empirical Knowledge. 

Even the knowledge of particular or limited things is possible 
only if the means of rii^ht knowledge and the mind can operate 
upon the object of knowledge. When we look at the vast world 
spread before us we see only a very insignificant part, nor has 
the mind the capacity to oonoeiTe a world so large in all its 
details and entirety ; but what insignificant part of the world we 
may know through organs or the mind, it is possible only 
because they have, so to say, jurisdiction over it i.e. because it is 
possible for them to operate upon it. But if t jiey cannot operate, 
there can be no knowledge whatever. Such is the case with 
Brahman, Samkara 's reality. 

As regards the Means of Right knowledge ( Pramftnas ) they 
are unable to get any glimpse of Brahman. Brahman has neither 
colour, touch, taste, smell or sound, so that the five organs of know- 
ledge, the doorways of perception, because they deal with colour, 
etc« cannot operate upon Brahman, which means that they cannot 
give knowledge, of Brahman in any way. *‘It is the nature of 
sens© organs that they are concerned with external things, and 
not with Brahman^ ^ If the organs of perceptual knowledge 
cannot know Brahman, then other prarnSnas which depend on 
perception also cannot. Inference depends upon perception for 
its data, hut the data supplied by perception all relate to colour, 
toucli, etc. and hence inference is bound to the domain of colour, 
touch, etc. Analogy, like inference, depends on perception for 
its date, and shares the same fate with inference. Perception, 


1 Brahmasutra^Bha^ya I. 1. 2* 
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inference and analogy thus? being bound to colour etc. cannot 
give us any knowledge of Brahman which has no earthly qualities. 

We come to the Vedas or Agama pramana. There are in- 
numerable passage in Samkara in which he advocates the cause 
of the Vedas as the only source of knowledge of Brahman. But 
we should be careful in judging the intention of Sarhkara in 
making such statements. Like the theologians of mediaeval 
Europe, Sarhkara argues that since no other pramanas can give 
us knowledge of Brahman, the Vedas are the only source of our 
knowledge of Brahman. But we are to note the sense in which 
Sarhkara calls the Vedas to be the only source of knowledge about 
Brahman, Does he mean that the Vedas give us knowledge of 
Brahman in the sense that they bring about intuition of Brahman 
i. e. can we intuit Brahman by merely reading or hearing the 
Vedas? or does he mean that the Vedas only give usknowledge of 
Brahman in the sense that they give us mere information con- 
cerning Brahman’’ ? “The Vedio texts regarding Brahman merely 
inform/^ says Sarhkara. Vacaspati commenting on this says, “The 
intuition of Brahman is not the effect of the study of the Vedas 
together with the Mimarhsa, but of (transcendental ) perception.”® 
The Vedas, thus, merely give us information about Brahman, 
but cannot make us intuit it. 

We can therefore say that none of the pramanas can give us 
knowledge of Brahman. This has been clearly put by Sarhkara 
in his Gita Bhasya thus • “ Brahman is called unknowable 
because it cannot be known by any of the pramanas. Sarhkara 
in another place says, “ The empirical knowledge ( laukikidrsti) 
is connected with colour etc. and so cannot know the pratya- 
gSfcman ( Brahman ). 

Another fundamental difficulty in our way of knowing 
Brahman through empirical knowledge in the subject-object 
relation Involved therein. If we are to take the help of empi- 

1 BrahmasUtra— Bhasya, 1. 1 . I. 

8 Bhamatl, 1. 1. 1. 

3 GUn-BK&^ya, 12. 3. 

4 BrhadSrar^yaka-Bhn?ya. 3. 4. 2. 
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rical knowledge in knowing Brahman, it follows that we are to 
know Brahman as an object of thought. This is what Saihkara 
thinks to be impossible. The reason for this is to be found in 
his identificaiion of Atman with Brahman. Saihkara says in his 
Kenopanisad Bhasya, The Atman of every individual cogniser 
is Brahman ~ this is the final conclusion of the Vedanta . In 
his Sutra Bhasya - “ Atman is Brahman. But if the Atman 
is identical with Brahman, the Atman can never .be made 
an object.^ Therefore, Brahman, because it is, the Atman, 
can also never be made an object of thought. We have 
said while considering the possibility on the part of the 
sense organs and the mind to give us a knowledge of 
Brahman that they being concerned with colour etc., cannot 
comprehend Brahman which has no colour etc. But even if we 
grant for the sake of argument, that the pramanas can operate 
upon Brahman, yet we are unable to surpass the great difficulty 
just noticed. To know, an empirical knowledge, means, to know 
a thing, as an object of thought - this is the essential condition 
and characteristic of empirical knowledge. So, even if we 
admit that the pramanas can operate upon Brahman, we cannot, 
still, make the Atman, and consequently Brahman, an object of 
thought. We thus see how the subject-object relation that is 
always present in empirical knowledge makes it impossible for 
us to know Brahman, the ultimate reality. The Kenopanisad 
Bhasya says = “ Because the ears etc., get knowledge only because 
Brahman gets knowledge, so ears efcc., cannot know Brahman, 
because Brahman cannot know itself ( as an object ). Though 
the mind can think, about other things, yet because Brahman is 
the real knower, the mind cannot know Brahman ( because 
Brahman cannot know itself as an object. )f 

3. Empirical Knowledge is not wrong but “Earthly.’^ 

Our criticism of empirical knowledge does not prove that it is 
false per se. It may be knowledge of particular or of related 

1 Kenopaniqad^Bhaqya^ 9, 1. 

2 Brahma SUtra Bha^ya^ 1. l.?l. 

3 Aitareyopani§ad-Bha§ya^ Introduction to Oh, IJ, 

4 Kenopani^ad*Bhn^ya, 3, 
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things, but not wrong. Our knowledge of a tree is knowledge of 
an actually existing tree though it is of a particular and limited 
thing. Sarhkara proves the existence ef an actual world by an 
analysis of our knowledge as against the Vijnanavadis.^ And he 
says, in hia Sutra-Bhasya^ and Brhadaranyaka Bhasya^ that 
knowledge is Vastutantra i. e. based on objects. But Brahman 
being ultimate reality, its failure to give knowledge of 
Brahman is its worst condemnation. Brahman is unlimited and 
unrelated, while it being concerned with particular and related 
thinge. Samkara has characterised it as “ earthly ( marttya ). 

Whatever is known is little, earthly, and is therefore, 

to be neglected ( as earthly)^' says Samkara. ‘'When Brahman is 
spoken of as unknowable ’’ he continues, “ it is meant to show 
that it is supermundane so that empirical knowledge cannot 
know it. Empirical knowledge is not wrong so far as the 
empirical world is concerned, but it is incapable of giving know- 
ledge of Brahman. 


1 Brahmamira-Bkasya^ 2 . 28 ff. 

2 Brakmasutra-Bhaaya, 1 . 1 . 2 , 

3 Brhadaranyakopani§ad-Bha^ya, 4. 5. 15. 

4 K&nopani^ad-Bhaqya, 1 . 4 . 



DHARMAKIRTI’S TRILAKSANAHETU 
Attacked by Patrakesari and DEFENDr d by SAntabaksita 


BY 


DE. K. B. PathaK, B. a., Ph. D. 


I have already alluded to the refutation of the doctrine of 
by Vidyananda-Patrakesari with the help of the goddeas 
Padmavatl in my paper entitled Bhartrhari and Kumarila. I now 
propose to explain it fully. L shall therefore first give the 
story of Patrakesari which contains this well-known verse. 

qTJFq-sTrggq-fWft 1 1 


The story of Patrakesari — 


3Tlf^ aftT% %%q ra: > 

^ '*'s r r*v .... 

rgr^aC.-jq^^rpq-niT: ^ra^sq-sr^IT?: II n 




* •r> 



sfftrnr^nw^ i 


5ir*R^»T> ^ n n 


srrs^r 


Tr^TT Tr^5POTr5=grrr: i 

II ? 'I II 


T%rT^ I 


f%^T^ 5TiTri3HrsiTO?gp4T%JTra^ I 
?|T Tr!%f5T5T 1?T smfT^ II II 

?r?iT ^^rtrnrr ^^rr; i 

mst 51 BTnuTfrr: 55rg«i5Ti%flTrf^ ii n 


'ra^ct 

55i1?3rYi:q-ot fr^ 


I 

11 II 


SST fT*=S^sq: gra^Bfr I 

sr 

^ri%r%w b: sfB^efRr; ii ii 

Bnr srr^ B" i 

SB-* Bt SB qTHBTrTIT II RH II 

cTrT^ S^:=^ ^^TBWBBYEcTg: I 

gf^: qgffqsnrs: Bert ii R% n 

^55tT^^% ^ gr?grr'tT5T^ qiwsft i 
foJin BTST%- ^rBT ^WTBBBSBTBB: II 11 
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=ag;5aw?T-* i 

cTctt sra'mrsTcsfs^* n Rc n 

9£fn%%s=s=aT i 

^r?qr rraf^m mf^'T n u 
^^Tra" ^r^f"*^^a^Taa*^^r^T^T^r^r 
a?^T ^ sar^frirra: ^ t^xtt tt-^cy^rora: u ^ u 
1''4ti y i'e4«rfa‘ i^y ^cilATufi : • 

3flsrT^n7<=ii 1 4 '^- fira^rm^ n ii 

aTsr^r a snrm sfra? a=faT^%f%r^-- 1 
JT^TUT arrg-ma^ >TTf^ rr^ gsTsijia: \ a 
sfrWsrarflri^rfTTK j a'^ gws rtrra ^ -- 1 

I -(.'^1*0 ^ Cl ct I ^ 1*^ II •*■*'1 T ^ T^T ^ II II 

'nTR^arr *TfT%=qT aa’nrar i 

a" r%^r afUra^cf at ■r i y^-aRa: a ii 
arra: sfrapaarErar ^^^rarsfa fa%aa-* i 
sr^Twr =aTgiTraar ^afaTsyi^ ^ aaa a a 
^?^rWT ar^n^c^fa trr^ s TqfT o x wwig^ > 

^ aar ^T^wTaar cy^m s^tspsaara: a a 

“ 3H^ 'y |^qqv^?a aST tTST 31^ f%a: I 

ararar^qasa?^ aa aa aaor f%a: ” a a a 
itaar g[^aT%a aaiar aar ?rfr^ \ 
smr^aa^ a a - gamaa^^ i al a "^vs n 

TraTTaf^-sgiTTaaT a ra: a a 

araat^aroTt^^j^i^sarasa - 1 

grr^ fama a^ a-«iT a a 

aat^^ siT^uaana- tn a a- qr ae^ ' a-n i 

iig«i n%a-a^’i#r i^avrawTrera-* a ??o » 

^atf^aa aaTTn=*nt^rTa^: i 

>T?T«rnf aT^;5[a^?ssr^: a V? a 

®*^B^’T^aaTa^?aT<aTi^aaTaa* a a 

aatwsif T atfaVit r a-; a^ i 

T^- sa^^isfiari a T ay-^M i y^-HO a a 

^Ti^rafnia^a *nwTarn^g& anrr i 
anpar llaya r afansl stt a «« a 
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5Tf5RTT#^ ^ itsrr i 

3^¥T 1%HT *T^ U II 

STrT.* ^ROTcT: fq^F^ fesTT^TTRT^’T I 

r%T%: ^iiifr Sr^r^^RR?: ii n 
rjcft Trsrn^g'n^w qrsrwRorr i 
i%fqT ^q^fir^sqT ii V's n 

^aq-^TRRT ciT»r sr^rspiinT'n^m? i 
^RTRTq:fqsnT ^ ^ftnPRq' S^T-' II yc II 

qr3r%%RuT S|T cRT: ^r%nnqR*3: I 
•HRqfu^d'H'Jl^-H'UMdqiigiqH. II Ho II 
^ ^■ s q-f d ' qrg i^^q' qcg rr i 

•o 

'•ijqr ^RJ^-Srqsrf §j~4 =PIT R< Tr- II II 

^ifrctr frrRRpq^ ^iRrmr^rf^aRonj: i 

ft tt f^^TWTT sftrriRnff i 


•• II II 



fqirq-! 

^ ^ 1^1^ 1^1 t 

: ^RTqfnlRtT i?Rn% RT ^I dS fT: II II 
Ift" S)tl^N^IM(| SMrl'^' ■HWjqTdg^'lrfH 
^fqr srrr qT=m^^: %^ERr i 

^‘T^fiiT q^ wRfsq'w-' ^ 'fsfjfsTRT «i%gt ii hhii 

Kathsko^ 

This story is thus alluded to in the 6ravana Belgol-inscrip" 
!:ion No. 54, dated Sake 1050. 

*rit*n ^ qt3r%^^i: qf *jqi^ qw i 

q^rrqffr wm fgrar^rnr^q^ ii 


Exceedingly great is the glory of Fatrakesari since, owing to 
his devotion the goddess Padmavatl assisted him in refuting the. 
doctrine of Tri-laksana, which is expressed in the well-knowm 
verse quoted in the above story. 

SR^rsn^qqs^rfq q^ 5 j^ i%i3; { 

qrwtrarrgtqiHH trsr frq- qtrar ii 
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This dootrine is explaiaed by Dharmakirti thus ' 

aTSTTW l TTrs? =3’ I 'S'l 

BiRi< ) uiuTirqfr5pai^^«rraTff^ i i 

y srar^ \ i%^=n^ ®rfT^^: 

Nyayabindu Chap. II. 


Let us now turn to Patrakesari Vidyananda who devotes the 
greater part of the fifth chapter of his Tattvartha^lokavartik- 
alamkara, pp. 198-217. Nirnayasagar ed., to the refutation of 
this doctrine. Both the text and the conacnentary are by Patra- 
kesari himself. He thus begins his refutation of Dharmaklrti^s 
doctrine — 


“ wfsatH ^ \ 

5=n=Wct ” u ? « 


3Tifiy Kuid m la i it 

5T %5f# ^T g rrvr mi-i H *i ,Mij;y <i jitt: u 
JTftfmlarra: i 

3^ 5T yy 

W^ifcWiHwr taigr^TUr^ dr^a: y 
^fTsmrraftyirwT it fRT-- n 


iTit^ g ^turrft tr^ruwftflrra i 


f3- ’OTaf^cS^: 1 


?m sr#RcT; ^T^r^rirtTfipsqft ?ift < 
rr^ ^sj^rRdHTdH Jr?rfn*j: ii 

Hct: ^qrf^rsrf ra^%g-n:d 1 1 

I ^ ^TBoire%vi^ 

Nyayabindu III, pp. 112, 113 Peterson’* ed. 
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m’TERq" =g‘ 

% 5T fn^iwj««rt!=fr^?wpqt f%55-^uj( ^ II 


tr ^ftf<=n^^ T » T « T c rT i^ gr 
%c^rM I 'H'Ud't^i 5ri nfei%- 


In the course of this interesting discussion Patrakesari 
observes — 

eft ^ TC^ sr wsanr: i 
|#r ^'Tra^rji' =g- it 
‘ fra- I 

uw ?Rr It 

%?rFr?q-mg-q^fqrsn%m ^ 

f^f4' I 

^ yr&ra* i 

^ ^ 5 %rft^?nJTTra^ I 

|?qTTfrreTsjra’Ei1% fT^%cq?«r*T??mr ii 

The first of the two last quoted verses is an imitation of 
Dharmakirti 's Karika which is cited and explained in the 
following passage — 

VSTWt ft I ^ 5 ft^- 

Qqc('n^4l‘^q[ I ^TfTfgtr^^^inT'cT^sSlR'r^^TTt I cT^its^’q' ^rrqJTWT" 

f%;i[fqrfttrTqq'TKfT^T#qqra; I S’fP I 

tfffT%«qR' ftoiq#rq qfSrq: i 

3Tf%^[ftqftcTrq5qT«PqrK II 


^smf'sTPfrrftvtiir ftfsqOT 

[ Parlksamukha III, 15 ] 

Prameya Kamalamartanda, Nirnaya S. ed. p. 102 (b). 


The gloss on the word tq says that Dignaga is referred to 
here. It is thus plain that the Karika belongs to Dharmakirti 
who is the Vartikakara of Dignaga. This view is confirmed by 
the following passage in which Sura^vara’s attack on Dharma- 
kirti is explained. 


qrq ^ I 

qrljsf «Tq q H 
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Anandagiri explains ft<T^rg[?rrfl%ro^ T^qHT 

i%T%T3flrr^ ft flr^>Tn%^^r54^rfTml-wa5^«TtT ;f%^q?rsrrH^ ^srf^:i 

fmr ^ 

31 w <N q^ra'msq-fflr^rit ii 

fcgt^TTT^ *n^-- 


Brhadaranyakavarfcika, Anandasrama ed., Vol. Ill, p. 1521. 


Surasvara says tha!: Dharmakirti, in maintaining 3T!=qT?rf, 
abandons the f^sr^rfffts described by himself in the above qjriy^r. 

In the Pramanaparlksa also Patrakesari quotes this verse of 
Dharmakrlti and says — 


ftsfrgff I ^r?t i sTkqsrf^spfgsgg- 

rT?%^f^gt#'r5r%^Fq-rftfr'T^qqT%TiT^¥rgrg:'^^cqcTs5^(g 


•— 


Scill^is^jft gf&TrT: 


;’Tf*r=bTft ftq^: 5ft II 


••; ••• " rtdiWiMKui ^^<nwra^vr^%iiw»Tq«ifgTra- ftqt qr(q?)^- 

^Sw I Hwlrb 3rf*raTgqq?!Trg n=r wtoi 

rrar ^nr % u ? n 


This subject is also dealt with in the AstasahasrI, Nirnayasagara 
ed. p. 289. From the passages cited above from the Slokavartika 
the Prameyakamalamartanda and the Pramanaparlksa it is 
obvious that the of Dharmakirti is refuted by Patra- 

keearisvami. Dike Suresvara he also criticises ^¥rra-, ^ and 
and the various kinds of described by Dharma- 

kirti in the NySyabindu. 


Thwe views of Patrakesarisvami are severely criticised by 
ihe eelebrated Buddhist author Santaraksita whose disciple 
KamalasHa refers to the author of the Slokavartika, as Patra- 
svami, by the shorter name according to Panini V. 3. *83 - Vartika. 
Ssntaraksit a quotes Patrakesari’s well-known verse thus :— 


1. Omit 3n%^rqj^ 



Dharmaklrti’s TrilakmvMhetu 
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3Ti?mTS'T«T«Tf# %gcn- 1 

^ ^ JTT ^ #r ^ JT gjTTnn3[ ii u 

HT*=q’«rf5'f'n^?t q’ar bt^oi i^jj; \ 
s<«T!grd<T<T'5rf# q-ir fTsr Bwnr ii n 

Tattvasaiiigralia VoL I, p. 406 

Kamalaslla remarks- 

3T5=^l^'nT’=H‘ qWfiRqTJTS^t 5n^*T^rg<Tq'?^?q-Wl%q- qT^: U He 

deans to say that his teacher has made a mistake in reversing 
he natural order of the two lines as they appear in the Tattvar- 
haslokavartika and the PrarnSnapariksa of his predecessor 
Patrakesari. We have seen that Patrakesarisvami has attacked 
he of Dharmaklrti. Santaraksita is defending this 

ioctrine as will be presently shown. 

Let us first turn to the following passage in the Tattvartha- 
slokavartika : 

|fqT>TPaT h gTpBg ;— 


“ BUT^r \ ” grr^q- sr 

qrtTcrr u u 

q^rinfn?!r^ brt-' i fcr€r frT^%TqT»mmfT5siT'T^ n'^ o^i 

^Tf^T«rTBrRqTn%i^«m: I ? ^srr f?r»T®?rT 

« ^oa II 

Invariable association of two things such as ^frl^T and ’Thioft, 
which is different from fspiTr^ and st^T^sr, being established, 
Dharmaklrti’s view that an 3 rthing that is not qsW &o. is a fallacy, 
necessarily falls to the ground. This is confirmed by two 
illustrations. 

( b ) 34WHcT I5T^ iftslTf'ihKyr^. 

The former is a well-known instance of a fallacy called 
3T^=Blfiyq5. Patrakesari says — 


5T ^ ’arq-'q'^TBmcq’ T^^irPRcTfaj^ i 

t rf 5gqKfq:5i ’^rmiTmr% i trcTJRTrg;^ Erf5=rfBrw 


1- sin% %3f%i%^ ?r: i 

^’^fqqwiq- ^rqqi%cqmrereT^5?t: II Dharmakirtl. 
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1 ftq-^ H?55T=55iT«rT^ =g- 1 jt ^ 

atMTcir l Here all the sons of Maitra, that we 

see, are brown. The son, that is next to be bom to him, is 'T^ 
here. The question is whether the new son will be brown. This 
is 5jmr. The reason is This is found in the the son 

to be born. It is also found in the present sons of Maitra, who 
are It is absent from the sons of Caitra who are f^{^. In 

spite of this fact the possibility that the son to be born may be 
fair and not brown is not excluded by this argument which is 
on that accoiint inconclusive. Thus the of Dharmaklrti 

is fallacious. 


The reply of Santaraksita runs thus— * 

fr?55rferri%^5TT i 

5r iwnfrtrrfir^'mcT; u u 

?T^ ff u n 

5T ^rqfqsq-fq-q (iTrSV U W 

Tattvasamgraha pp. 415 ff. 

Kamalaslla remarks — 



^HTSTcT 


( 3Tft€fu: ) \ The fairness of the 

child to be born is due to special meritorious actions or the 
eating of particular kinds of food generating heat or cold on the 
part of the parents. is not the cause, as it is neither 

nor nor 3137511% without which invariable concomitance is 
never found. Thus the soundness of Dharmakirti’s 1%55^niT is 
upheld. 


The second illustration is s l>f%^raFrni ; Patrakesari 

remarks 3pgr srql3T7;fq-5g31?5ai^: I JT ft 5 17 7 5 

5imnTT ^%35rqir?qTt!: I Here 

fails, one 55^171 being wanting. 


Santaraksita replies the rise of Sakata is ^TTkq, and the rise of 
is ^TRrT. which means inseparable connection bet- 
ween and is essential- % 1 %mn 5 r^j- nff 




\ 



DharmaMrii*s Trilak^^aheiu 




Tora: II 15 

Tattvasariigralia Vol. 1, p. 417. 


A stormy gale brings about the rise of ; the same also 

causes th© rise of ^^3* owing to inseparable connection. Thus 
Patrakesari’s second argument is amply refuted. 

It may be of interest to learn that the following verses occur- 
ring in the Biiiadaranyakavartika of Suresvara, which are cited 
in the Astasahasri and the Prameyakamalamartanda, are also 
quoted by Kanialasila, 




rw^rarr: 11 

to explain the following verse of Santaraksita, 


Tattvasamgraha. 

This is the doctrine of Samkaracarya. It is thus clear that 
both Saihkaracarya and Suresvara preceded Santaraksita. 

In his foreword to the excellent edition of the Tattvasam- 
graha published in the Gaikwad’s Oriental Series, Dr. B. Bhatta- 
charya has propounded, a theory according to which Patrasvami 
was a different man, ’who lived prior to A. D. 700 and from whom 
Santaraksita and Patrakesarisvami copied the well-known verse, 
which begins, according to Santaraksita, with but 

according to Kamalasila and Patrakesarisvami, with 
This difference in the order of the two lines ought to have 
awakened Dr. Bhattacharya to the necessity of carefully exa* 
mining the works of Patrakesari before accusing Mm of a literary 
theft. The traditional, epigraphical and other evidence, which 
is set forth above, is however, in my opinion adequate to the 
purpose of rebutting this charge. This evidence apart, we have 
the following interesting- information supplied by Patrakes rl 
himself which entirely decides the matter in his favour : — 
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5i^T%rTn cTf%TTSRORmf«iTcr!^Tri 'Rj^rTHraJiawf^^i'niff a^- 

f 55 !^oT qr r f ^fq s ctiKSNji-iii 

■ S5r i%q[ ” fta" 


Tattvarthaslokavarfcika p. 205. 

The is Patrakesarisvami himself. The chronological 

relations existing between Patrakesari, Santaraksita and Patra- 
kesari s junior contemporary Prabhacandra will be discussed 
in my next paper. 



SANTaRAESITA. EAMALA.SIL/L AND PRABHAOANDRA 


BY 

DB. E. B. PATHAIT, B. a., Ph. D. 


PrabMcandra in his Prameya Eamalamartanda discussep the 
Buddhist doctrine of STvjn'fTf. He says if by the word the ex- 
clusion of the idea of »fr is principally understood, then a person 
on hearing the word *Tt ought, first of all, to get the idea of 
( not a cow ) but this is not a fact, as in that case, the idea of a 
cow would never arise. 


src^wsr?fl^- i 

frTarrf^n?Tfbf% ^ Frf ^ «?q'r?r 

51 qcii^5r ^ ^^>gTfqf a gi igq a ^rr- 

fgn%f^^5n^s3F5fr5=?r sn% i 

qT% =cr 5Tt?r#frrni^5gn'^^'%|5i!ETcT: srrcT»T^^ nff ifi^s^srwrfrsrR’ sraw- 

> sr ^i^ntisprsFtff^sRrfnrac i i 

II ? II 

^ 5i35[fr-' i 

Tif^: ^TT5«0- srgr^ ii ii 
*m^c?3PT- ?rs?: i 

*Tf^ 5 t1i% (%) ^«3rcTr?mi *i ^ n 

JT^gnTwr: ^ i 

^•* gjsra: II y II 

M r *l jtin :( 7^ f%^TT5t aili^ T afS TT f^ P i r I 
$iTT«fr= srfcrWr sri€r ii h ii 

Prameya Eamala-Martanda, Nirnayasagara ed. pp. 1?5 a & b. 


Translation. 

It is objected that according to your ( Buddhist ) view a word 
is described as denoting «t5=5lTqtt ( exclusion of other ideas than 
nt ) ; mere negation is never known from the impression, but 
11 
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from the words sfr:. and a positive well-defined 

notion arises. If this word is adequate to- the exclusion 
of other ideas, iafc another sound be looked for as the pro- 
ducer of the ide i of a cow in the case of [the animal] cow. In- 
deed word^ have knowled^ for their object ; a single word cannot 
have two objects. How can, in your opinion, a single word 
denote a positive and a negative idea ? How can the idea of 
no cow first occur to a person on hearing the word cow so that 
the sound sft: can prevail in excluding the idea of no cow ? 

The five verses introduced by Prahhaoandra with the words 
tTfffjJsr are also found in the Tatfcvasaihgraha of Santaraksita thus 

sifk- 3511^ ? » 

JTftr n u 

ST 3(5) iftlTOSTi: ( ^TE^fT ^ I 

33qqT3firf^( srr# qT(q'0 qjsra; ) » *1?^ « 

SmrifWirT f^RTTJT Eft^TS^srFfqDlt I 

hJTFTr= arfrT^’vnq’ snorr *frfi[fk HqrSr- 11 u 


The Commentator Kainalaslla tells us that the last three 
verses belong to Bhamalia. From this statement it may 
safely concluded that the first two verses were composed by 
Santaraksita himself. Let us now turn to Bhamaha who says = — 

ar^mqlt 3 ( ^ ) « 

atwnqrwssr HmTs=?m ( <t ) 3[F«rf qr )^- %gr it 1 % 11 

ir% 5TPT E^^riTEr 1 

'awq?! » f t § : % 4 . ’» E Taf w q R i' n 11 



: IT yi^ ' sLq^J. I 

q-: II 11 

nrftfh II I) 


Bhamahalamkawi, chap. VL 
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If we compare the three passages cited abere, we shall feel 
convinced that Pafcrakesari, Santaraksita and Prabhacandra were 
contemporary authors. Their chronological relations may be 
indicated thus : — 

Patrakesari 

Santaraksita 

Prabhacandra 


These authors may be assigned to the ninth century. That 
Bhamaha belongs to the middle of the eighth century will be 
proved elsewhere. 


The most interesting point to be noticed here is that Prabha- 
caudra copies Kamalatlla’s commentary explaining Kumarila's 
attacks on the cr?, which are quoted by Santaraksita, as is 
evident from the following passage — 


r- u 


fafTgrrtsT 

^sr?^5r^ar?3[ ^ ^ 


tw: i f% crft ? crm i 

PraixiGyakamalatnartanda, ISTirnayasagar ed.? p. 126 (b). 

Tattvasaihgralia. Vol. I, pp- ^00 & 301. 

It is needless to state tliat all these authors were contempora- 
ries, the Jaina author Prabhacandra being the latest of them- It 
may be remarked that Prabhacandra, when a mere boy, must 
bave approached the feet of Akalaukadeva or seen him. 



SA.MKA.RA.OA.BrA ArrAOKBD BY VIDYANANDA, 


BY 


DB. K. B. PATHAK, B a., Ph. D, 

I have presented to Sanskrit scholars many verses occurring in 
the Brhadaranyakavartika of Saresvaraoarya, the direct disciple 
of Saihfcaracarya, which are quoted by Vidyananda in his Astasa- 
hasri and by Prabhaoandra in his Prameyakamalamartanda and 
by Kamalaslla in his commentary on Tattvasamgraha, I now 
hasten to place before them the following interesting reference 
to Samfcaracarya himself in the Aptapariksa and its commentary. 
It must be distinctly stated here that the text of the Aptapariksa 
is the work of Vidyananda ; and the commentary was also com-^ 
posed by himself as we learn from his own lips ; 

f%^TOr5F2[f|iTn i 

Aptapariksa, Benares Edn. p. 65. 

Let us now turn to the interesting passage, in which Samkara- 
carya is actually mentioned, and his doctrine refuted ; 

g ' ^ rTT W T i^?^rc =l f^ l s| : ll RR II 

I iHI K-W d M =1 I'd HT I 

II II 

!T iT!#5r ^Kkl.d^ui f^JIT STRigTf^: Rl-^^ii^l^^ufl-iiryi- 

j?rfTmr<Tii%Tw =gTTSOT^ arjr^r =^rTnriTriTr 

wcT I arf^ g?r*TOT^^X'ur 

*r^T!fh?r= 55l^‘RT»?nig*T>iTT*T^TRT f»t®TT^'JTcftf^ frat 
^rsn^TfRiT i^gr ^qra; ^ 

^Hr^wfsrgrf^JiT | ^ 

«i7*i(.^d5qd. 3tr^3'il[7sr^T?^r^wsr^qTfT ^T^^rrac. n 



SANDEOKOTTOS 

WHAT DID THE INITIAL S IN THE NAME REPRESENT? 

BY 

N. B. Divatia, b. a. 

In my discussion on tbe Prakrit sound of tlie palatals* 

Wy ( PP- 340 to 359 of my Gujirafl Language and Literature, 
VoLI.) I have sug’gested that the Prakrit sound of ^ in Ci^ndra^upta 
was the source of the S in the Greeis: conversion of the name. I 
need not reproduce even the substance of the discussion. My 
object in writing- today is to examine an opposite theory advano**- 
ed by Principal A. B. Dhruva of the Benares Hindu University. 
In the course of an erudite series of Lectures delivered by him at 
the Bombay University ( Wilson Philological Lectures ) in 
February 1930, he contended that the ^ in this name was actually 
sounded as the Sanskrit pure palatal, and not the Prakrit dento-» 
palatal, sound, and the Greeks heard it wrong and so they con« 
verted it into S. 

Was this possible ? I ask. The pure palatal sound is not allied, 
while the Prakrit sound is allied, to the S sound. The illusion 
in the Greek ear must have some basis in the shape of an element 
of similarity. In the case of optical illusion like a rope being 
mistaken as a snake ( ^^3?^ seen as ) there is the substratum 
of the element : a could not be mistaken as a 

instance. The Greeks did not convert the name of Candragupta 
into, say, Tandrakottoe, for instance. It was the S element in the 
dento^palatal ( ts ) sound of which cast the image of ^ on the 
Greek ear strongly, for this =5r was not ^ sound so to say, but 
sound. In the dento-palatal the S element is predominant, 
while in the pure palatal the ^ element is predominant. It was 
therefore that the writers in old Gujarati Mss. wrote ^ and ^ 
where the pure palatal was to be indicated. ( In modern MarSthl 
some wrlte|l'=t?r[:e. g. for this purpose ). For further remarks 

see pp. 845-346 of my Ouj^rattj Language and Liieraimey Vol. L 
I may note here that Markandeya's symbols ^ eta to design,* 
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afce the pare soun^l, wMcIl I sball spaak about later on, were 
inspired bj tMs element. My argument amounts to this : the 
Greeks represented the ^ in Candragiipia by an S 5 the Prakrit 
sound of =gr is nearer S than the pure palatal is ; therefore the ?er 
in the name must have been sounded as dento-palatal. Principal 
Dhruva seemed to put this argument upside down. He took it 
thus • Because the in Candragupta was pronounced as ts, the 
Greeks turned it into an S ; thus giving my argument the 
appearance of an a pricn line of reasoning. But even at that 
this method of a priori reasoning is permissible in cases of this 
kind, especially because the S effect is For, the pure 

palatal sound of was, as a matter of fact, heard by the Greeks 
as pure palatal in the case of Castana which they represented as 
TlastanBs. Similarly the pure palatal ^ was represented by them 
as dm in the case of ) written by them Diamouna, I 

may give a fuller list ; 



Sanskrit and Prakrit 

Greek 



Sandrokuptos^ 



Passoloi or Pazalai 



Tzandanon 



Tiastanes 



O'zene 


’TSHTl 

Diamouna 


Thus we find the pure palatals ^ and represented by ti and 
respectively, and the dento.palatals by S, SS, Z or tz ( for ) 
and Z ( for ^ ). If, then, the Greeks had two distinct symbols 
one for the pure palatal and another set for the dento-palatal, it 
would be fallacious to argue that the Greeks heard the pure 
palatal of Candragupta wrong and hence they symbolized it by 

1 The generally known name is Sandrokottos. But Kuptos or Kyptos is 
also seen, Weber has it. Max Muller gives the alternatives Sandracottos 
and Bandracyptos ( History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 141, Bapini 
Office edition ). The Enoyclopaadia of names in the Century Dictionary 
gives under ** a the two variants, Sondrokottos and Sandrokyptos, 

A friend suggests that the Greeks took kuptos ( kyptos ) from the Sanskrit 
gujda and kottos from its Prakrit evoiute~ 9 «Wa. The suggestion is really 
attractiTe. ( p. 357, n. 117^ Language and Literature I. ). 
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an S, It could not be that by an acoustic miracle the pure ^ in 
its journey from the Indian mouth to the Greek ear transformed 
itself into the dento-palatal : for obviously they were able to 
realize both the sounds ; there was nothing like gjoJ^TpsT, defective 
hearing. The fact was that the Greeks, like the Arabs ( who have 
sin ) for Chin ( ), the name of China ), did not possess the 
^ sound or its symbol, and consequently they chose the nearest 
approach to the two sounds by the symbols S, tia, and dia, just as 
in ancient India the sound of ZarnotiJca was represented by 
^ ( OT W according to some scholars ). The Arabs had sin or 
rather Tsin, the same that we see in the name Tsang for Gang (^). 

Principal Dhruva s theory would seem to imply that the 
Prakrit sound of ^ did not exist as early as the time of Oandragupta. 
I do not see how this view can be upheld in the face of the con- 
siderations stated in the foregoing discussion. ISTor can we for- 
get the fact tnat the name Chang was represented as Tsang and 
thus the sound was certainly as old as the time of that traveller. 

I have in my Qujaraii Language and Liter atur eYol. I., p. 348, n. 
114 suggested a conjectural connection between Skr. and 

the word Zend ( Zand ), as also the Avasta Yds and Skr. 
thereby taking the Prakrit sound as far back as pre-Vedic times, 
Markandeya in his Lrdkrta-Sarva^va notes the Prakrit sound as 
prevalent in the standard Prakrit, and the Sanskrit sound as 
peculiar to MagadhI language and certain other dialects.^ It 
may also be noted that the Sanskrit sound was indicated by 
Markandeya by the diacritical markjj^^rej^a;e<^ to the 

Sir George Grierson in a private letter to me, dated 27 October 
1924 tells me j “ Ramasarman ( Tarkavagisa ) who preceded 
Markandeya, also gives the rule about Magadhi c, j, being preceded 

1 In fact the Z sound is foreign to modern Indian vernaculars also. Those 

who transliterate the name of Sir J. Bose ( Bengali ) Jnto 

^ = Z) ignore this fact. 

2 In my Gujaratz Language and Literature Vol. I p. 35S I have expressed 
a doubt: viz. Oandragupta was from Magadha and if Magadhi had the Sanskrit 
sound, how was it that the Greeks converted it to S as if it was the dento- 
palatal ? 1 may suggest an answer here. It is just possible that the Gre^ES * 

beard the name from the mouths of people who uttered the dento-palatal sound* 
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by y but only RamaSarman says that his grammar is 

founded on that of Lahkesvara, but unfortunately, inspite of all 
my efforts, I have failed to trace Lahkesvara^s grammar, al- 
though it is described in Bajendra Lai's Notices (IX, Nos. 3157, 
:3158V^ 

[ In a subsequent letter Sir George tells me that there is only 
one Ms. of Ramasar man's grammar^ and that is in the India 
OfiSce Library, but it is very corrupt ]. 

Not only was the Prakrit sound as old as Oandragupta s 
time and far back upto pre“ V edic times, but its prevalence ex- 
tended to countries other than India proper, or rather its image 
was reflected in the S representation in other countries : Witness 
( in Ceylon ) for Skr. ), ( Burmese ) for 

( Ap. of Skr. ), ( Persian ) for I need not note 

here, beyond making a mere mention, the view that the dento- 
palatal sound of ^ etc. was due to Mongol and Dravidian influ- 
ences ; Mongol influence in the case of Gujarati and certain 
other vernaculars in the North and West, and Dravidian in the 
case of Marathi. For a fuller discussion see my Gujarati 
Language and LiUraiure Vol. I pp. 349-350. In his recently pub- 
lished article on Kanarese influence on Old Marathi, Mr. R.V. 
Jahagirdar refers to Dr. Trump’s view that the Prakrit sound of 
^ and ^ in Marathi came from Dravidian influence, on the 
strength of a statement in Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian Languages ( See Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute Vol. XI, Part IV, p. 374 ). 

I hope I have given good grounds for holding that the Greeks 
actually heard the dento-palatal in Candragupta’s name when 
they symbolized it with an S in S^andra-kottos, and that it was 
not the result of an illusion. If in doing so, I have travelled 
into incidental questions, my excuse is a desire to throw side- 
lights which may be useful. 


1 I must note that Sir George Grierson wrote an exhaustive article on 
the Prakrit Palatals in the J!RAS-, 1913 A. D., pp.J391 ff which I had not seen 
when I wrote my Lectures. I have summarized it in my Lectures* 



REPLY TO SANDROKOTTOS* 


BY 

A. B. Dheuva, m. a., ll. b. 

I think I twice referred to the.i’^of in the course of my 

lectures. On the first occasion it was in. connection with the 
two kinds of palatals, the old and the new, that is I. E. and 
Sanskrit, and it had nothing to do with the problem of the two 
pronunciations of ^which is mentioned in Mr. Divatia’s article. 
What I said on this occasion was not that in =5:. was 

sounded as “ the Sanskrit pure palatal " but that was purely 
a Sanskrit palatal, meaning thereby that it was a new (Sanskrit) 
palatal and not an old ( I. E. ) palatal. I next referred to the 
two classes of the new ( Sanskrit ) palatals, one which was 
connected with the velar ( guttural ) as in and fst. and 

VJT or and the other which was not so connected e. g. ^ of 
etc. If Mr. Divatia is referring to this context, he 
is evidently mistaking the expression which I may have used, 
viz, “a purely Sanskrit palatal "for “the Sanskrit pure palatal. ” 

My second reference to the ’^of was made, I think, in 

the course of certain remarks regarding the causes of sound- 
change. Here, speaking about the way in which sounds of one 
tongue are confused with those of another, I referred to the 
change of in to s in Sandrooottus and gave it as one of 

the examples of the well-known truth that it is not • the sound so 
much as the ‘ memory picture ’ of a sound that matters in philo- 
logical change. In so doing I had not the least thought of 
denying the existence of the two pronunciations of ^ in Indian 
languages. ' In fact, when at the end of the series of my lectures 
Mr. Divatia, in the course of his motion for a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, expatiated upon the two pronunciations of=^, I was 
much surprized and wanted to explain how I had been misunder- 
stood. I was iust trying to do so as we were stepping out of the 

* 1 am grataful to the Editor for giviag me an opportunity of replying to 
ilia above avtiole. 
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Hall, but he was then not in a mood-perhaps he was too tired-to 
hear me. He referred me to his own discussion of the (ques- 
tion in his Wilson Philolog’ioal Lectures. I had read the 
book— which, by the way, is a mine of philological facts and 
observations and had read also Grierson’s article in the JR AS., 
1913, which together with Hoernle's ‘‘ Gaudian Grammar " is the 
locus classicus of this problem for English readers, and I was 
well acquainted with the equations which Grierson has cited 
from Waokernagel and which are also found in a foot-note drawn 
from the same source by Macdonell on page 25 of his “ Vedic 
Grammar. I wished I had been given the opportunity of 
clearing the misunderstanding before Mr. Divatia decided to 
write the above article. 



A EEJOINDEB 

BY 

K B. Divatia, b. a. 


By the courtesy of the Editor I have been able to read Prin- 
cipal Dhruva’s reply to my article on “ Sandro Kottos. By way 
of rejoinder I shall state briefly, as regards Principal Dhruva’s 
first paragraph, that if he reads my article again he will see that 
my remarks were not directed against the points dealt with in 
that paragraph,- for they do not bring in the Greek “ Sandro 
Kottos Thus there was no occasion for any mistake on my part. 

Principal Dhruva’s second paragraph contains the view on 
which I join issue with him in my article. My position taken 
therein is this : the Greeks had “ Sandro Kottos " for our ; 

if the in that name had been the pure palatal sound, they 
would have turned it into tia as they did in the case of xIot's 
name ; but they symbolized it with an s ; this s is the nearest 
approach to our dento-palatal ; therefore the first letter in 
name must have been pronounced as a dento-palatal' ; or, 
to put the argument in its true sequence, the 'g' in was 

pronounced as a dento-palatal ; s was its nearest approach ; there- 
fore the Greeks showed it as “ Sandro Kottos. ’ ' Principal Dhruva 
speaks of “ the way in which sounds of one tongue are confused 
with those of another ” ( mark the word “ confused ” ) ; and in 
that connection, he tells us, he referred to “ the change of in 
to s in “ Sandro Kottos ” as an example of “ the well- 
known truth that it is not the sound so much as the “ memory 
picture ” of a sound that matters in philological change lam 
afraid he is resorting to a distinction without a difference here ; 
for the sound can hardly be differentiated from its ‘ memory- 
picture.^ ’ But, no ; I must thank Principal Dhruva for having 

1 This inverted sequence is what Principal Dhruva seamed to have 
understood. The true sequence is put by me just after this. 

3 The implications of this statement obviously are : — 

(a) that the in was really the pure palatal, and (b) that 

the “ memory-picture ’’presented to the Greeks was that of 
the dento-palatal. 
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come to my help when he puts in the very happy and terse ex- 
pression memory-nictare what I said regarding his belief 
that the in was iaally the pure palatal, but that the 

Q-reefcs heard it wrong as dento-pa'iaDal, and hence they symbolis;- 
ed it with an s. It was this belief of his that I regarded as faulty. 
If he only inquires into the basis of the “ memory -picture of 
the ^ in he will see, as I see, that it was the dento- 

: 'Htal sound itself that presented the picture (identical with 

. ce-sound ) to the Greeks, for the sound-picture cannot be 
one at the source and a different one at the other end, the 
the receiving end. Thafc has been, and still, is my contention. 
The real issue need not be evaded by starting a special theory 
about “ mem or y-pi eta re as a phenomenon separate from the 
sound itself. I do not ignore possible cases of faulty hearing at 
the initial stage, but I maintain that this was not so in the case 
of name, specially in view of the fact that there was no 

faulty hearing in the case of =^S’^’s name. When Principal 
Dhruva assures us that he had not the least thought of denying 
the existence of the two pronunciations of ^ in Indian languages, 
he is attempting to refute a charge that was never levelled 
against him, ( I presume that by the term* Indian languages'' 
he means the modern vernaculars of India ). 

I do not think I am called upon to reply to the rest of Principal 
Dhruva s sfeatements, as they do not affect the^ phonetic question 
at issue# 



MISCELL OE A 
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A NOTE ON THE AIJTHOESHIP OE SARVASIDDHANTA- 

SAMGRAHA 

BY 

B. N. Krishnamueti SAEMA 

Opinion had been sharply divided in the domain of scholars 
for some time whether the 8arm~8iddhanfa-8aihgra?ia was the 
work of Sri Samkara. One set of scholars attributed it to a later 
writer of that name who, they held, had evidently passed it off in 
the name of his illustrious predecessor. It was also possible to 
believe that tradition fell into a confusion with regard to the two 
Samkaras. The latter was at any rate the more probable if also 
a charitable view. Such opinions need not always come upon, 
the orthodox section as a consternation. Since of late years the 
existence of a vast number of - what Mr. Makes Chandra Chose 
would call — ‘ Samkara— apocrypha ’ has been ably demonstrated 
beyond a shadow of doubt. I refer to the researches of Pandit 
Vidusekhara Bhattacharya and similar attempts in the field. 

It was given to the late Rao Bahadur M. Rangaoharya 
( Professor of Sanskrit at the Presidency College, Madras ) to 
bring forward for the first time, an edition of the 8arvasiddKdnta 
Samgraha ( Madras 1909. ). In an introduction to the same book 
he stoutly defended the authorship of Samkara. 

After having carefully read through the introduction and 
examining verses 21-22 of the in the original, I am of 

opinion that the theory of Samkara’s authorship would have to 
fall through for want of conclusive evidence. 

Among other things, the editor himself is painfully conscious 
of the fact ( which however he tries to gloss over ) that had it 
been the work of the great founder of Advaitism it would most 
certainly have been quoted by Madhava in his 8artxzdar^a/na 8oM- 
grdha. That Madhava is entirely unaware of any such work, 
takes away half the value of Rao Bahadur Rangacha rya’s theory. 
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And in all the later Advaitic works there is not a single reference 
to or quotation from this supposed work of Saihkara ! And in 
soofch it passeth anybody’s comprehension why these later 
writers should so scrupulously have held their peace about this 
work of the great Samkara - if such it was and gone in for the 
Sarvadarsana Samgraha for references and quotations ! 

Let me however take up the two verses from the introduction. 
There is nothing in them to support Rao Bahadur Rangaoharya 's 
contention, which seems to mean something very different from 
what has been made out of them. They run • — 


uR® n 

»TraT =5rgT%Hgi^: >T*ra'fqT3n%'^a' i 

aw a%a[TW u ii 

( Verses 20-22 ). 


The foregoing verses deal entirely with the Uttara Mimarnsa 
literature even as verses 17—19 deal with Purva-Mlmarhsa lite- 
rature. The Uttara-Mimamsa, we are told, compiises the Devata 
and Jfiana Kandas i. e. to say the DaivI Mlmaihsa and Brahma- 
Mlmain.sa both of which are attributed to Vyasa. Verse 22 pro- 
ceeds to speak of the commentaries on the Sutras. So far so good. 
It is only in the identification of the commentaries that the 
trouble arises. Mr. Rangaoharya says : that the reference to 
Bhagavatpada is not to Samkara but to his preceptor Govinda- 
Bhagavatpada. A Sanskrit commentary ( on the Sarva Siddhanta 
Saihgraha ) is cited in support on the strength of which it is 
claimed that “Govinda, the gum of Saihkaracarya, must have 
written one commentary on the Devata KSnda, and another on 
the JnSna-Kanda. ’ ’ Further on the editor hopefully remarks : 
“There is nothing improbable in this for tradition ascribes very 
groat learning to this Bhagavatpada Govinda” ( Ibid viii ). The 
Sanskrit commentator's descent from Madhusudana Sarasvati 
( Ibid ix ) is made to reinforce the value and validity of his 
retharks ( ix ). 
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But the plain text refers to only one commentary. There is no 
reason why it should not speak of two commentaries by the same 
Bhagavatpada if such works really existed ! I am afraid both the 
commentator and Mr. Bangacharya have entirely missed the 
point ill taking vgrse 22 as referring to two^ separate commentaries 
whereas the text really refers to only one Bhasya, on the Jnana- 
Kanda. If we carefully observe the scheme of topics in the 
preceding verses we can see that verse 21 gives a full account of 
the Devata Kanda, its subject matter and exponent. The next 
verse takes up the Jhana Kanda and says that the Bhagavatpada 
wrote a commentary in explanation of the four adhyayas of the 
Brahma Mimarhsa. Thus it will be clearly seen that neither verse 
21st nor verse 22 make any mention of any commentary on the 
Devata Kanda by the Bhagavatpada. I am afraid there has arisen 
a great confusion of the anvaya of the two passages. Startling as 
it might seem to make such an assertion and accusation, I beg 
respectfully to submit that the question is really very serious and 
demands calm and impartial scrutiny. It cannot be otherwise. 
For Mr. Rangacharya himself seems to have felt the gravity of 
the situation^ when he remarked that “ these Slokas are not very 
clear and cannot be quite easily interpreted. ” ( Preface vii ). 

The remark is highly significant. And I once more submit that 
the Slokas must be allowed to speak for themselves irrespective 
of what the commentator^ however eminent, might have said. In 
plain prose therefore verse 22 would simply read : WT- 

\ ng; u Such a reading 

would entirely sUut off all reference to any commentary on the 
Devata Kanda and would strictly confine itself to the Jnana- 
Kanda. It would therefore mean that a Bhasya consisting of four 
chapters written by a Bhagavatpada explains the and 

that it is called the Vedanta. The word in the original would 
thus logically denote Even the Sanskrit commentator 

has been obliged to take it so. 

The phrase betrays that the author is a Post- 

Samkarite Advaitin. With Samkara, however, the term Vedanta 

1 The fact is that the Slokas are clumsily worded and this itself proves 
that they are not the production of Sri Samkara I 
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usually means fclie Upaxiisads and not any other work, not even 
the Vedanta Sutras - much less therefore any Bh^sya thereon I 
It is possible, however, for a Post-Saihkarite Advaitin to speak 
of Saihfcara^s commentaries as the Vedanta even as it was a 
fashion for some time among the noblesst of orientalists 
to identify the Vedanta with Advaita-vada and ignore all other 
schools by the mere fiat of their pen I 

I may also point out that according to Mr. Rangacharya^s 
interpretation of the first half of verse 22 the words 

would be abrupt and unmeaning and suffer for want 
of an antecedent relative pronoun. And the second half 

would be singularly clumsy. We can safely plead that 
Saihkara could not have been guilty of such bad verses. 

ST would be entirely awkward. I have therefore to come to 
the conclusion that the learned editor of the Sarva Siddhanta 
Saihgraha has erred a little too piously with the commentator 
in splitting up verse 22 as referring to two commentaries whereas 
the proper anvaya admits of only one. 

Seeing that no independent commentaries on the Devata 
Kanda and the Brahma-Sutras by Govinda Bhagavatpada have 
been brought to light and seeing also that there is no extraneous 
evidence in support of them we cannot be far from the truth if we 
characterise the assumption as gratuitous. Barring Govinda- 
Bhagavatpada of eminent fame there can be no two opinions that 
the W^fqr^r respectfully referred to as the author of a Bhasya on 
the is none other than Sri Samkara. 

And the author of the Sarva Siddhanta Sarhgrahn, therefore, 
must undoubtedly be a Post-Samkarite Advaitin, 



n 

PBATIMA AND KUNDAMALA 
BT 

D. B. MANKAD, M. X. 

Against the auggastion made by me’ that the words* xrf^ffr*T?r; *T5T- 
may indicate, on the part of the author of Kundamala, a 
knowledge of the sTf^wrarrsT^P that we possess, Mr. P. V. Kane says,® 

“ Thera is nothing to prevent the author of the KundamS.la from 
adding a detail firom his own exparienoa, while inditing the 
message of Siti. " Of course, I do not mean that the author of 
K. had no right to effect any change in his original ; but for 
doing so ha must have soma purpose ; and what purpose, 
according to Mr. Kane, would be served by adding this little 
detail i>asses imagination. On the other hand, it is quite natural 
to suppose .hat the author had the knowledge of the contents of the 
: Pratimfin&taka and as the incidents were still fresh while he was 
writing his drama, he made this quite casual change. The thing 
looka quite psyohologioal. 

Mr. T- B. Chintamani,* too points to a reference from and 
says that as i* regarded there as we shall have 

to accept the existence of an Of course, KalidSsa’s 

is an* adding of a detail, ’ but it is * from his own er- 
parienoe. " All I want to say is that the idea of was so 

common in Sanskrit literature that it was, quite freely, resorted 
to by the poets. Boferenoe to an idea of was quite rare, nay 

very rare and simply for that reason, too, one would J>e justified 
in making a distinction between and Ui3hi*W. The 

first is poetic and common, the second rare and out of context. 

Bcems to fit in, even when we look to the context, as it 
seryes the purpose of heightening the poetical effect by pointing 
cut the contrast that 3l5rw was no more when Ri.ma returned 
after auch a long absence, serves no such purpose. 

1 Vol. IX. pp. 381-*4. 

% jtoBAlsToLXepisUSs 

S AThrnmlM V<>L Xa Wm Mf, 

\n 


9S jAnaais cf ihM JBfwsifiidQThGT Ori^ndal M€&S€i^ch 

Again in tiie oa»© of sit^iFTTHcTj we do not take for granted tke 
existence of a There actually exists a drama of that 

name, and the coincidence^ is too, striking. Nobody is asked to 
suppose the existence of a sn^TRTSTTH’^. Here exists a 5n?WT*TT3^. 
Here is a reference, which to my mind, can only be explained 
satisfactorily, if it is read in connection with the incidents de- 
picted in the — incidents which, otherwise are not seen 

anywhere else in Sanskrit L«iterature. I think, therefor®, that 
there is no escape from the conclusion arrived at by me. 
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SOME ASPECTS OP LITERARY CRITICISM IN SANSKRIT OB 
THE THEORIES OP RASA AND DHVANI BY 
A. SAISTKu^BAN, M. a., Ph. B. 

f Thesis approved for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Madras, Published by the University of Madras 1929}. 

This sketch of the history of the theories of Rasa and Dhvani 
opens with a critical inquiry, started, in accordance with the 
general practice of Indologists, from the earliest literary monu- 
ment of Indian culture from the Rgveda itself. So the first 
chapter is inserted for the sake of formality and yields practically 
very dubious results. Very often, such inquiries are a wild 
goose chase lost in the desert of mere verbiage. The book under 
review is no exception. 

Valmiki is rightly regarded as the father of classical poetry, 
and in the second chapter, the author, following Anandavardhana, 
seeks to find the germs of the Rasa theory in the well-known 
legend regarding the genesis of the Ramayana. The sight of 
the heron shot down with an arrow by the hunter evoked pro- 
found pity in the sage which found expression in metrical 
speech — this is what Wordsworth calls spontaneous overflow of 
powerful feeling. However, it will be readily conceded that 
Valmiki, the critic, was thoroughly innocent of the theory of 
aesthetic pleasure ( Rasa ) nor does Anandavardhana attribute 
to him anything beyond the fact that the poet regarded emotion 
as a necessary element, as the fount and spring of all poetic 
expression. 

The next important writer and practically the first theoriser of 
dramatic technique is Bharata, who enunciates the doctrine of 
Rasa which provides the starting point and forms the subject of 
later elaborations of the theory. Incidentally the question of 
Hellenic influence on Sanskrit poetics is raised, and the author 
rightly observes that “ the Indian genius knew to strike an 
fudependent path in the many branches of her abundant culture/ ' 
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Yet the effect of this asaertion is lost when the author temi«r« 

what he perhaps regards as the extremism of this o 

hr the qualifying statement that “mos< probably Sanskrit poetics 

has an indigenous origin. 

With regard to the controversy regarding the relative p ' 
fcion of BhSmaha and Dandin, the author declares 
favour of the priority of Bhamaha to Dandin. It is probable, as 
the author holds, that the definitions of perception an m erenoe 
criticieed by Bhamaha may have been taken by him irec y 
from old Buddhist writers like Dignaga and Vasuban ^ 
necessarily from XJdyotakara who has severely attacks em, 
but there is no compelling force in the arguments advanced by 
the writer in favour of the priority of Bh§.maha ; as a ma ^ 
fact — as that cautious critic Prof. P . Kane has shown t e 
question is even now very difficult to settle, and Prof. Kane 
tentatively takes the position that Dandin is prior to Bhamaha, 

Prom Bhamaha to Anandavardhana there are numerous 
writers on poetics, and they have taken different attitudes towards 
the theory of Easa. The late Prof. Sovani has, in his article on 
the Pre-Dhvani schools of Alaihkara, sketched the development 
of these schools and their relationship with one another, until the 
great Anandavardhana propounded the doctrine of Dhvani and 
attempted to unify the rival theories by giving them a subordinate 
position in relation to Dhvani. The great poets of the period, as 
shown by the author, seem to have favoured the Easa theory 
and this school had secured for itself such a strong position in 
the literary circles, that although theoretically Rasadhvani and 
AlamkSra-Dhvani or Vastudhvani stand on a par, yet inanda- 
vardhana admits the superiority of Rasa to the other two, kinds of 
Dhvani which really are contributory to its development. 

With regard to the question of the authorship of the Dhvani- 
karikas, it is held by some that they were written by one Sahr- 
daya,:,and that Anandavardhana wrote his Vrtti on the Dhvani- 
kMikSs. In addition to the arguments advanced in favour of 
this view by Prof. Kane, it may be mentioned that the threefold 
division of Dvani into Rasa, Vastu, and Alamkara, which 
Anendas^ardiiaua repeatedly emphasises, is i|ot giveu ia 
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KlarikSs 5 that the Parikaraslokas or the supplementary verses do 
not belong to Anandavardhana as otherwise he would have been 
very systematic in giving them, nor do they belong to the Dhvani- 
kara so that it seems possible that before Snanda, there were 
current expositional treatises dealing with the doctrine of the 
Dhvanikara and thus some time must have elapsed between the 
Dhvanikara and 5.nanda. 

The writer is not, therefore, quite just to critics like the late 
Prof. Sovani or to Prof. Kane when he remarks that the CTily 
evidence which apparently favours the opposite view - viz. the 
distinction occasionally made by Abbinava between Karikakara 
and Vrttikara loses its force before what he regards the invulnera- 
ble arguments marshalled by Mm in support of his view of the 
identity of the Karikakara and Vrttikara. Prof. Kane, in parti- 
cular, has shown weightier reasons for making a distinction 
between the writers of the two, and had the author consulted 
his views, he would not have had the temerity of dogmatising in 
the manner he has done. 

It was the brilliant advocacy of the Dhvani school by the 
Easmirian critic and philosopher, the great Abhinavagupta, 
which led practically to disarm all opposition to the theory of 
Dhvani. Abhinava’s elaborate exposition of the famous aphorism 
of Bharata ®is given in extenso 

by the writer, together with a review of the opinions held by his 
predecessors, Srisahkuka, Lollata, Bhattanayaka etc., analysing 
the source of aesthetic pleasure, and this part of the work has 
been very creditably performed. The attacks of Kuntaka and 
Mahimabhatta on the position taken up by the Dhvanikara and 
A.bhinava found little favour with the literary critics and the new 
doctrines of Vakrokti and Kavyanumiti which they sought to 
establish died of sheer inanition. 

Mammata was something of an eclectic, and he it was who 
brought together all the different theories, defined their inter- 
relations and assigned each its proper place among the sources of 
literary appeal. VTith his Kavyapraka^a — as the writer well 
remarks - the distinctly creative phase in the history of literary 
priWcism comes to an end, and later works op poetics"^like th^ 
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Hk&Tali, SaMtyadarpana etc. are mere repetitions of tlie subject 
modelled on tbe Kavyaprakasa and treat of the subject in tbe 
same comprebenslTe manner. Among these later writers, Jagan- 
nEtha is the only one who shows occasional independence, and 
also makes some distinct contributions to poetics. 

On the whole, the writer has well succeeded in tracing the 
theories of Itasa and Ohvani and their developments, and supplied 
much original and useful information on the subject. It is, 
however, to be wished that a comparative estimate of the modern 
theories of poetic values and those supplied by ancient Sanskrit 
writers was given so that it would have made evident the 
adequacy of the Dhvani theory to explain satisfactorily the 
sources of poetic pleasure. However, this was perhaps not within 
the scope of the work undertaken by fche writer ; and we close 
this long review in the hope that such an attempt would be made 
by the author, who is evidently qualified to undertake such 
an inquiry or by some other critic interested in the subject of 
poetics. 


O. R. Devadhab 
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ARYAN IMMIGRATION INTO EASTERN INDIA 

BY 

D. R. BHANDARKAR 

Our knowledge of the geography of India commences with 
the immigration and colonisation of the country by the Aryans. 
It is well-known that they exttered by the NW. , and advanced 
both eastwards and southwards till they occupied the whole of 
India. This progress of their movement is indicated in the 
various strata of the Vedic literature, which mentions the names 
of the several provinces through which they passed and the 
several tribes and peoples with whom they came into contact. 
Here we shall briefly trace their migration from the NW. to 
the extreme east of India. 

If we start with the Hgveda, we find that in the east the 
Aryans had not only conquered the plains of Sirhind and Thanesar 
but advanced as far as the Ganges and the Jumna. Whether they 
had reached the Sarayu is doubtful. Nevertheless, they seem to 
show knowledge of Eastern India as far as the country of the 
Kikatas who are mentioned in the third Mandala and who were 
a non-Ai-y an • people settled in Magadha or South BihSr. 
Magadha is, however, not mentioned in the Bgveda. Its name for 
the first time occurs in the Atharvaveda ( V. 22. 14 ) along with 
Anga where a wish is expressed that Fever (faftma«) may leave the 
Aryan land and infest the countries of such ‘border tribes as the 
Ahgas and the Magadhas. It will be seen that the first of these, 
that is, tile Angas also -are looked upon as an alien tribe ; but 
beforp 900 B. O. , that is, before the composition of the Brah- 
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manas oaine to an end, they were brought into the pale of Aryan 
civilziation. The Satapatha-Brahmana distinctly tells us that 
when the Aryans pushed forward to the east of the Sarasvatl, 
they were led by Mathava the Videgha, and his priest.’ They 
went at first as far east as the Sadanira which, we are told, 
flows from the northern ( Himalaya ) mountain and formed the 
boundary between Kosala and Videgha and the waters of which 
are never exhausted. This last item of information shows that 
it must correspond to the Great Gandak of the present day. 
For some time they did not venture to cross the river. They 
did, however, cross it, and, at the time when the Satapatha- 
Brahmana was put together, were settled to the east of it 
apparently in the province of Videha no doubt called after the 
tribe or clan to which the king Mathava belonged. Videha 
represents the western part of North Bihar, the eastern part of 
which being represented by Ahga. The Aitareya-Brahmana 
( VIII. 22 ) includes Ahga Virocana in the list of kings who 
performed horse sacrifices. His priest was IJdamaya, son of 
Atri. This shows that the Ahga country also was Aryanised in 
the time of the Brahmanas. Such was not however the case 
with Magadha, the second of the alien tribes mentioned in 
Atharvaveda. That province does not seem to have been 
Aryanised uptill a short time before the rise of Buddhism, as 
we shall see further on. It must not be supposed that the other 
parts of Eastern India were unkown to the Aryans, because 
they did not fall under the Aryandom. Thus the Aitareya— 
Birahmana speaks of the sage Visvamitra as having adopted 
Sunak^epa as his son and named him Devarata, much to the 
chagrin of the elder fifty of his hundred sons, who in conse- 
quence were cursed by their father “ to live on the borders ” of 
Aryan country. The descendants of these sons of Visvamitra, the 
BraShmana further tells us, formed the greater bulk of the Dasyus 
and were variously known as Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, 
Pulindas and Mutibas.« Of these the Andhras, Pulindas, 
and Sabams are known from the Mahabharata, Eama- 
yana, and Puranas to have been the tribes of Southern India, 
the fir^ being apparently settled in Kalinga and the last two 
imm^iately to the south of the Vindhyas. The Pundras were 
situated m the north part of Bengal and no doubt gave their 
name to their capital- tow n Pundravardhana after which the 

1. SBE., VoT. XII. Intro, p. xli IT. ; p. 104 ffi. 

m, Probably identical with MadubSe mentioned in the Twiika or 

MegaBthenes ( Ind. Ant., y ol. yi. p. note ).| 
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third iakha of Godi.sa-«Gana of the Jaiiia Sthaviras was called 
PomdaTaddhaBiya, as the Kalpasutra^ informs us. The 
Pundras can still be recognised in the Puros, an aboriginal 
caste in Bengal. The tradition preserved in the Aitareya- 
Brahmana clearly shows that the Aryans had not only come in 
contact with these non-Aryan peoples, but had actually become 
mixed with them. Slightly later than the Aitareya-Brahmana 
is the Aitareya- Aranyaka ( 11. 1. 1. 5 ) which makes mention 
of the Yahgas, Vagadhas and Cerapadas as ‘'the three races 
that transgressed ( the Yedic faith ).” The Yaiigas are doubt- 
less the people of East Bengal. Yagadha seems to be a mistake 
for, or perhaps 'another mode of pronouncing, Magadha. The 
Cerapadas seem to be still preserved in the aboriginal Cheros 
or Cherns of Bihar and Central Provinces, pertaining to the Kol 
stock. These three tribes have been called vayamsi or birds in 
theAranyaka, and this has 1 ed astray Sayana and through him the 
European scholars. For it must be remembered that totemism was 
not and is not unknown to India, and that these tribes may have 
well-known bird totems, if not also actually named after 
them. 

It will be seen that \iptill the end of the Brahmana period 
that is, about 900 B. C. , there were four peoples of Eastern 
India, namely, the Magadhas, Pundras, Yahgas and Cera- 
padas who did not come under the Aryan pale. As has been 
previously stated, Magadha was Aryanised only shortly before 
the time of the Buddha. In no less than four places the 
Anguttara-Nikaya mentions what looks like a stereotyped list 
of the Solasa—viahajanapada, or the Sixteen Great Countries, 
into which that portion of India which was occupied by the 
Aryans was divided.^ Of these three alone were comprised in 
Eastern India, namely, the Yajji, Ahga and Magadha. The 
Yajjls were settled round about Yesali, their capital, which has 
been identified with Basarh in the Muzaffarpur District of 
Bihar. We have already seen that Ahga formed the east part of 
North Bihar. Magadha is practically co-extensive with South 
Bihar, with Rajagrha as its capital. It thus seems that 
shortly about the sixth century B. G. Magadha came to be 
included in the Aryandom. It was about this time that some 
parts of Bengal also began to be Aryanised. It is worthy of 
note that while the Pali Buddhist canon knows Ahga and 


1- P. 79; See. XXII, p. 288. 

2. Cka^michml Lecture$ for 1918, p. 48, 
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Magadha and Assafca ( A^maka ), and italiiiga, It scarcely 
knows Vanga, Pmidra and Snhma, -which wwe comprised in 
Ancient Bengal, it is true that in three tales narrated in the 
Samyntta-Nikaya'^ Buddha is represented to have preached at a 
town ( iiigama ) called Setakaand situated in the Sumbha country. 
Here it is quite possible to equate Sumbha with Suhma ( est 
Bengal). Similarly, it is true that both the Mahavagga^ and 
Ahguttara^ speak of a Buddhist teacher Upasena as Vahganta- 
putta. The latter passage speaks of another Buddhist teacher 
called Vahgisa. It is difficult to determine whether we have 
here reference to a well-known division of Bengal, namely, 
Vanga, because the Manorathxippurarri says that Varigisa was 
born in a Brahman family of SravastI and- not in any part of 
Vaiiga. As regards Vahganta— putta we are told that he was so 
named after his father who was living somewhere near 
Rajagrha, and not in Vahga. Even supposing that they 
were somehow connected with Vahga or East Bengal, 
these references are few and far between, and it 
cannot be denied that Suhma and Vahga are nothing 
as compared to Ahga, Magadha and Kosala so far as the 
proselytising activity of the Buddhists was concerned. The 
case was, however, different in regard to the missionary sphere 
of the Jalnas. The Ayarahga-sutta^ speaks of the most 
celebrated Jaina teacher Vardhamana as having undertaken a 
preaching tour in the Radha country consisting of Vajjabhumi and 
Suhmabhumi and gives a heart-rending description of the pri- 
vations and miseries he encountered in that region. The inhabi- 
tants of the country were so bad that they heaped abuse upon 
Vardhamana and the Jaina monks, incited dogs to bite them, 
and themselves hit them with sticks, clods, potsherds and what 
not. But Mahavira, we are told, bore all hardships undisturbed 
and triumphed over his enemies. V^hen such was the tranquility 
of mind and the religious zeal exhibited by Mahavira", it was 
no wonder if Jainism took a firm root even in Bengal. The 
Kalpasutra, as we have already seen, mentions a saJcha of the 
Godasa-Qana of Jaina monks as Pomdavaddhaniya, called after 
Pundravardhana in North Bengal. This is really the third sakha 
of that Gana, the first and the second being named after Kotivai-sa 
and Tamralipti respectively. Of these Kotivarsa is the same 

1. Pt. V. pp, 89 and 168-170. 

2. VoL I. p. SO. 

3. Vol. I. p. 24. 

4* Pp. 44 ff.; See., Vol. XXII. pp. 84-6. 
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as Bapgarh in fciie DinSjpur District, Bengal, as w'p, shall see 
subsequently, and Taiiiralipti the same as Tamiuk in the 
Midnapur District of the same Presidency. There is nothing 
surprising in this, because the Divyavadana’ speaks of Asofca 
having put to death a number of Nirgrantha ( Jaina ) ascetics 
at Pundravardhana for having shown disrespect to an image of 
Buddha. Even as late as the middle of the seventh century 
A. D., Yuan Chwang testifies to the Nirgrantha Jainas 
being numerous at this place. ® It will be seen that like 
Magadha and Kosala in the case of the Buddhists, Pundra and 
Sumha, that is, North and West Bengal, were the centres of 
religious activity in the case _of the Jainas. The above Jaina 
traditions are recorded in the Ayarahga and Kalpa- sutta which 
are no doubt works dating from the third century B. C. but refer 
to a more ancient original of the 6th century B. C. It, therefore, 
seems that in this latter century when Buddha and Mahavlra 
lived and preached, whereas Ahga and Magadha were 
prosyletised to Bxiddhism, Pun(^a and Suhma were brought 
under the influence of Jainism. The four provinces were thus 
Aryanised, but, be it remembered, they were only sramanised 
and were all except Videgha and Ahga outside the pale of the 
Vedic faith. 

That the extreme provinces of Eastern India were Aryanised 
but not Brahmanised is proved also by a statement in the 
Baudhayana— Dharmasutra. It first specifies the limits of 
Aryavarta, then mentions the integral frontier provinces which 
contained samklrna-yonis or mixed castes, and finally winds up 
by naming the bordering districts outside the Aryavarta which 
are tabooed for the travels of the Vedic Aryans. As regards the 
Aryavarta we are told that it was bounded on the east by the 
Kalaka— vana, on the south by the PariyStra range, on the west 
by Adaria and on the north by the Himalayas. There can be no 
doubt as regards the location of the Himalaya and the PariyStra. 
What the exact name of the eastern boundary wsis is somewhat 
doubtful. But scholars so far have taken it as Elaldkor^ixma in 
the sense of the Black Forest. It no doubt seems tempting^ to 
identify this Kalaka-vana with the Kalak— arama near Saketa 
where according to the Ahguttara— NikSya* the Buddha was 

1. P.427. 

2. Watter’s Yuoan Chwang, Vol. II. p. 184; Cul. Seo., Juae, 1923, 
p. 452. 

3. Jhd, Hist. Quart., Vol. IV. p. 93 fE. 

4. Pt. II. p. 24. 
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once staying. But tMs Kalak-arama was a mere grove near 
Saketa or Ayodbya and could scarcely have b^n intended to 
define the boundary of such a big country as Aryavarta. It is 
perhaps more reasonable to adopt the reading Kalaka— vana, 
that is, the Forest of Kalaka. The Puranas know of only 
one Kalaka, namely, the daughter -'of the Asura Vaisvanara 
who was married to Marlci ( Kasyapa ). She and her sister 
Puloma, who was also married to Marlci, * bore him sixty 
thousand Danavas, called Paulomas and Kalakeyas, who were 
powerful, ferocious and cruel. ^ Though Buhler may not be 
right in adopting the reading Kalaka-vana and rendering it by 
‘the Black Forest, ’ he is certainly* right in saying that it must 
be sought for somewhere in Bihar. For when the Vedic 
Aryans had once crossed the great Gandaki and occupied 
ISTorth Bihar, it is useless to push the eastern boundary of 
Aryavarta back westwards as far as Ayodhya. Kalaka—vana 
therefore seems to have been situated somewhere in the 
eastern part of Bihar and like Bandak-aranya must have 
denoted some province. And it will not be unreasonable if we 
identify it with Jhadakhanda, a tract “ which lay to the south 
of Gaya, to the east of Shahabad, to the south of Bhagalpur, and 
to the west of Bankura and Midnapur^. We shall see presently 
that the ancient name of Bihar was Pracya, which was the 
country of Asuras. It is thus natural that a wild region or 
t>ana which is associated with Kalaka, herself as Asura princess 
and mother of several Asura warriors, should be located 
somewhere in Bihar. And it is also natural that Jhadakhanda 
which forms the south-east part of Bihar and abounds with 
hills and forests should for a long time have proved an almost 
insurmountable barrier to the further advance of the Aryans 
in Eastern India and remained for long the eastern boundary 
(A Aryavarta. The western boundary specified for this land is 
Adarsa. Buhler has pointed out that the correct reading here 
must be Adar&a, which, later on, when its identity was forgotten 
was changed into adarsana to bring it on a par with the 
Vinaiana of Manu-sm?±i ( IL 21 ), that is, "the disappearance 
of the Sarasvatl. ^ Buhler, however, is wrong in thinking that 
5^darsa was the name of a mountain range, because there is no 
authority for this statement. Varahamihira speaks of Adarsa as 
a country a nd places it in the Northern Division.*^ And it is 

h Fi«nti-P ( trans. by Wilson ), Vol. II. pp. 71-2. 

2. B. C. Mftzumdar’s Ttie mstorp of t7i4 Bengali language, p. 32- 

3- SB®., Vol, XIV, ;p. 2, ». 8* 

4. ImdU 1898, :p. 172* 
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tlie people of tMs country iio doubt who are represented by tli® 
Adraistai of Axriaii and the Adrestai of Diodorus.^ They appear 
to be settled somewhere between the Ravi and the Beas of the 
Panjab as is quite clear from the statement of these classical 
authors. It will be thus seeir that in the time of Baudhtyana 
Aryavarta had spread as far eastward as Jhadakhanda and as 
westward as the Beas. 

So far about the boundaries of Aryavarta. But there w^ere 
certain frontier districts of this country which according to 
Baudhayana were not fully Brahmanised, at any rate, so far as 
the social order was concerned. They w^ere therefore supposed to 
contain samkhma—yoni, mixed castes. Such 'were the people of 
Surastra, Sindhu and Sauvira on the west, Avanti and Baksi- 
napatha^ on the south, and'Ahga and Magadha on the east. But 
there were certain other districts, evidently on the outer fringe 
of Aryavarta, which were placed under a ban and which no 
Vedic Aryan could visit without performing some purifying rite 
or another. “ He, who has visited continues the same Dharma- 
sutra “ the ( countries of the ) Arattas, Karaskaras, Pundras, 
Sauviras, Vahgas, Kalihgas (or) Pranunas, shall offer a 
Punastonia or Sarvaprsthi These were doubtless on the 
other side of Aryavarta, as the peoples of the latter region are 
forbidden to visit the former which were thus beyond the pale of 
Vedic civilization. 

Let us now see what conclusions we can draw from a criti- 
cal consideration of the above data. The date of the Baudhayana- 
Bharmasutra is generally taken to be fourth century B. C. It 
thus seems that as early as 400 B. C. Ahga and Magadha were 
doubtless Aryanised but were not completely Brabmanised as 
the social order of the four varnas was not fully imbibed. This 
must be the reason why they are styled sarnkirna-ycmis. But on 
the east of them were Pundras, Vahgas and Kalihgas which 
had not adopted Brahmanism even in pari and which 
the Aryans were therefore prohibited from visiting 
except by performing a purificatory rite. In this 
connection it is necessary to take one passage from Patanjali’s 
Mahabhasija into consideration. Panini VI. 1. 2. is supple- 
mented by Katyayana with ten vartikas. On the ninth of these 

1. Me. Crlndle’s Invanion of India hy Al6xa7ider the Great^-^. 116, n- 1 

2. They moafe probably correspond to Axanti and Avanti-Dak^ina 
patha of the Psii Buddhist texts ( Car, Led, 1918, pp. 4% 45, 46 &54 > 
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Pataiijali gives the following gloss: Loka-Iivara ajitapayaUi 
gf''IifnadgTa 7 Tia 7 Ti manuka antyantdin 'pTaQAngam graniehhyo 
Brahmana aniyardam itL Patah jali is hei-e giving an illustration 
from ordinary life in support of a point connected with Grammar. 
The translation of the passage is as follows : ‘‘ The Isvara or the 
supreme ruler orders : ‘ let men be brought from village to 
village ; let Brahmanas be brought from villages, as far east as 
the Ahga country If we had been told that the order of the 
Isvara was simply to bring men from villages, it would not 
have deserved any notice at all. But when we are also told 
that the Isvara has ordered to import Brahmans into eastern 
regions as far as Ahga, the passage assumes some historical 
significance and must arrest our attention. Because it is quite 
clear that at the time when Patah^ali wrote, there must have 
been very few Brahmans in Ahga, because that par^ of India 
was not completely Brahmanised. The order of the Isvara has 
no sense otherwise. And further as Patahjali was a contempt 
orary of the Suhga king Pusyamitra, it is this supreme ruler 
who seems to have issued the order. This is quite natural, 
because Pusyamitra was a Bi'ahman, and established a 
Brahmarta-rUjyay as has been .pointed out to us by Mr. X. P. 
Jayaswal.^ The object of Pusyamitra who ruled at 
Fatal iputra was evidently to propagate Brahmanism every- 
where. And as Ahga which corresponds to the modern province 
of Bhagalpur was not completely Brahmanised, it was natural 
that this royal propagandist, who was a Brahman, should turn 
his attention to it in order that Brahmanic culture and worship 
might spread there. Surely even in the Suhga period the Ahga 
country was not completely Brahmanised. 

The case, however, was much worse in regard to the eastern- 
most districts of Pundra and Vahga, when Baudhayana wrote. 
"We have seen that they too were Aryanised or rather Sramanised 
in the sense that Buddhism, especially Jainism, was established 
there. And we know that both Buddhism and Jainism represent 
an important aspect of Aryan civilijsation. But these outer 
provinces did not fall under any pei*ceptible Vedic influence. 
W^e have seen above, on the authority of the Aitai*eya-Brahmana, 
that certain sections of Visvamitra’s family had settled down as 
far east as Pundra and mixed themselves with the people there. 
Nevertheless, Vedic faith and ritual were conspicuous by their 
absence. The question therefore arises: when did the Vedic 
worship spread to the ea st of Anga ? Oi*, In other woi*dB, when 
1918, p. 257 fE. ^ 
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did Bengal begin to be Brabmanised ? In the Vayu-Fiirana 
there is a passage ^ which gives a description of Bharatavarsa- 
It extends, we are told, from the Himalayas to Cape Gomorine, 
On the western extremity are the Mlechchhas and on the 
eastern the Kiratas. In between, we are further told, are 
settled down the Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Shdras 
carrying on their respective duties. The four A.sramas with 
Samkalpa ( Ritualism ) as the fifth are prevalent among 
human beings contributing to the attainment of heaven or 
emancipation. There can be no doubt that here we have 
a description of Bharatavarsa, which is Brahmanised, as the 
varn—asrama—vy avast ha is here said to be prev^alent. This 
Bharatavarsa again is practically the same in extent as is 
supposed at present. But we are here concerned with the eastern 
extremity which, as we have just seen, is formed by the country 
of the Eliratas. This Rirata desa has been taken to stand for 
Tiperra. It corresponds to the Kirrhadia of Ptolemy, and 
included also Sylhet and Assam. The passage from the Vayu- 
Furana is practically the same as that of Matsya in Chap. 114, v" 
5 and ff. Some verses, again from this passage are traceable in 
the Visnu-Furana, It is thus clear that this social description 
of India cannot be later than circa ^50 A. which represents 

practically the last period when the original Furana was recast. 
We may therefore infer that about this time the whole of India 
was brought under ' the influence of Brahmanism. This 
influence is confirmed by an additional passage from the 
Vayu— Furana. Chapter XXIII of this work sets forth an 
account of the twenty-eight incarnations of Siva. The 
last or twenty— eighth is Bakullsa, but one incarnation 
which preceded him is called dandi Munisvara, and took 
place, we are told, in Kotivarsa which has been identified 
with Bangarh in the Dinajpur District of Bengal, If about the 
middle of the third century A. D- a town in the north-east of 
Bengal could he so famous as to he the place of an incarnation of 
Siva, the conclusion is irresistible that even the extreme part of 
Bengal was Brahmanised by this time, nevertheless, it is not 
inconceivable that this province being on the inner fringe of 

1. Chap. 45. V. 72 ff. 

2. Tnd, Ant., 1928, pp. 177-8, The passage in tjuestion probably 
consists of two parts belonging to two different periods, that referring 
to the Gakravatin’a domain anterior to the advent of the Maurya power 
and that describing the social confiltlon sliglitly prior to the riie of 
the Qupta supremacy,- 
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Bharatavarsa and in touch with the Kirata country, especially 
its norther lira ost and easternmost parts, must have remained in 
an unsettled condition for a long time. Thus the Manu-smiti 
( X. 44 ), whose composition is placed between the second 
century B. C. and the second century A. D.j name the T^nndrakas 
together with the Yavaiias, Sakas, Palhavas and Kiratas as the 
Ksatriya races which were degraded to the condition of the 
Shdras, in consequence of their neglect of the rites and the 
Brahmans. As the latter are all races and not peoples, we must 
take the Pundrakas also to denote a race of that name, and not 
the inhabitants of the Pundraka couirtry. A nd further we have 
to conclude that the Pundrakas or the Puros, at any rate, were 
not Brahmanised, 


The above conclusion based principally on literary texts 
receives confirmation from epigraphic records. The earliest in- 
scriptions so far fouiad in Bengal are of the Grupta period. Thus on 
the Snsunia rock in the Bahkura District is an inscription which 
mentions one Maharaja. Caiidravarmaii, son of JMahEraja 
Simghavarman, lord of Puskarana, who styles himself as 
slave of Cakrasvamin ( = Visnn ). About twenty— five miles 
east of the Snsunia rock and in the same District is a place 
called Pokharna situated on the Daraodai* river Thei'e can 
thus be no doubt that he was a local king. And as the 
inscription is in characters of the fourth century A. D. and 
he and his father both bear the feudatory title Maharaja, 
there can be little difficulty in identifying bim with 
Candrayarman who is mentioned in the Allahabad pillar 
inscription as a prince of Aryavarta exterminated by 
Saniudragupta."^ And further* in the Pai'idpur District 
there is a fort at Kotalipada, associated with the name 
of Candravarman and pertaining to the Gupta pei*iod. It is not 
at all improbable that this fort was built originally by this 
andravarman who was a contemporary of Samudragupta^^ 
Candi*avarman was therefore a ruler of West Bengal with the 
eastern boundary going as far east as the.Faridpux* District, the 
very^ eart of old Yahga. And as he has been called a king of 
^ Vaisnava by persuasion, it 4s incontrover- 
^ before 350 A. D. West Bengal had been Brahma- 


washcbn^ I indcbfcecl to' Mr. K. N. . Dikshit, who. 

as Archaeological Superintendent o£ tlic Eastern. Circle up. till 1930. 
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kised. ITay, the same Allahabad pillar inscription helps ns to 
determine also the eastern confine of Aryavarta in the early 
Gupta period. B"or among the princes of the provinces on the 
frontier ( pralyanta-urpali ) of Sainudragupta s dominions have 
been specified those of vSaiiiatata, Davaka and EZamarupa which 
doubtless represent Easternmost Bengal and Assam. These coun- 
tries thus seem to be excluded from Aryavarta in the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. They were no doubt being fast brought under the Vedic 
pale, but do not seem to have been completely Brahmanised even in 
the Gupta period. This is clearly shown by the contents of the 
Damodarpur copper-plates of Kumaragupta I. and Budhagupta. 
These are five grants, two of which relate to the Lihga tem- 
ples of Kokamukha-svamin’ and Svetavaraha-svamin near 
Donga in a forest in the Himalayas. This no doubt shows that 
the Saiva worship was fairly well established in the northern- 
most part of Horth Bengal. Two of the remaining three speak 
of grants being given to Brahmans to enable them to settle in 
that region and perform aguihotra. It appears that a sufB.cient 
number of holy Brahmans were not established in that part of 
the country even in the fifth century A. D., and it was therefore 
thought necessary to import more from elsewhere and induce 
them to settle down there with free gifts of land. 

It will be seen that by the time of the Satapatha Brahmana, 
that, is, certainly earlier than 900 B. 0., the Vedic Aryans were 
able to Brahmanise the eastern part of India as far as Videha 
and Ahga. But, strange to say, South Bihar and Be ngal were 
Brahmanised only about the middle of the 3rd century A D. 
The Vedic Aryans thus took upwards of one thousand years to 
disseminate their faith and culture over East India though it 
was by no means an extensive area. It is true that this part 
of India had been Aryanised, as early as the time of the 
Buddha and Mahavira. But as already remarked, it was 
Sramanised, not Brahmanised. It is well-known that a 
Sramana sect expects obedience and respect of its laity only to 
its moral code and its founder respectively. It left the lay 
followers perfectly free to pursue their old forms of ritual and to 
adhere to their original social manners and customs. Such was 
not however the case with Brahmanism, which, although it left 
the old faiths in many cases untouched, demanded implicit 
reverence to the Vedas and the Brahmans and insisted upon its 
peculiar socio-religious hierarchy, namely, varxiasrama, being 
introdu ced and rigorously follo wed. The question therefore 

1. KokSmukha is mentioned as a Vai^^ava UrtlmiTx Brabma-PurBIn^ 

( Bibliotheca Indica ), p. 296, ys. 106-7. 
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tiafcurally arises : wliy did fclies© Aryans take sricli a long time to 
Brahmanise this part of the country when they did the other 
parts of India in a comparatively short time. From what quarter 
could they have encountered opposition to the spread of 
Brahmanism ? The question is natural to ask, but is not so easy 
to answer. In this connection we have to bear one thing in 
mind. East India is important not only ethnically but also 
‘politically. There is a story which narrates that the countries 
of Ahga, Vahga, Pundra, Suhma and Kalihga were called after 
the princes of these names who were the five sons of the Asura 
king Bali, begotten on his queen Sudesna by the sage Dirgha- 
tamas. The story is told not only in the Vayu-*^ and the 
Matsya^- Parana but also in -the Mahabharata,’^ and what 
is still more noteworthy is that there are many verses of this 
narrative which are common to them all. This shows that this 


tradition goes up to a very early period, to a period perhaps 
earlier than 350 B. O. when the first compilation of the Purana 
took place. Whether Bali ever had sons of these names is 
doubtful. But it is perfectly reasonable to hold that Anga, 
Vanga, Pundra, Suhma and Kaliiiga were once occupied by the 
Asura people. The whole of East India, comprising these 
provinces, has been designated Baleya-kseira in the Puranas. 
There were Brahmans also in this region who were known at 
Baleya and who thus seem to be of the Asura race. That 
the Asuras had Brahmans or priests is clear from a passage from 
the Satapatha— Brahman a. ^ The sage Birghatamas, we are 
informed, had a quarrel with his wife who instructed her sons to 
throw him into the Ganges. The sons placed their blessed father 
on a wooden raft and sent him adrift over the river. And as he 
was flowing along the current of the river, Bali saw him and 
took him to his palace. It is clear that Bali’s capital was situat- 
^ somewhere in East India on the Ganges. There is another 
tradition of an equally powerful Asura king being connected 
wth this part of the country. There is a place ^in the Dinajpur 
D:^trict of Bengal called Bangarh or Ban-nagar,® which is 
mil of ancient remains and which is said to be the capital of the 


1. Chap. 99, V. 27 ffi. 

2* (^hap. 48, v. 24 S. 

3. Adi-1?. ^ <5bap. 104, v. 33 ffi. 

4. Barwamsa^ r. 1685. I am indebted to 
Ghoih for this reference. 


Mr. Jogendra 


5. STBE., Vol XII. p. 29. 

6. Caimii»gh»m’a ^rcA. Sunt. Xnd. Vol. XV. p. 9§. 


Chandra 
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celebrated Asura ruler, Btm, said to be a sou of Bali The 
Jhhidhana-cintamani ^ of Hemacandra gives Devikote, Usa- 
vana, Kotivarsa and Sonitapura as other names of Banapnr.^ 
Bangarh is still known by the first of these, that is as Devikota. 
And we have the evidence of the Damodarpur copper— plates to 
show that Kotivarsa which is mentioned there as the principal 
town of the District from which they were issued must have 
been situated in the Dinajpur District/^ This evidence therefore 
points to this Bangarh or Devikota being the traditional capital 
of the renowned Asura king Bana> That East India was in 
this early period dominated by the Asuras has just been 
shown, i. e. , where we tried to explain the name Kalaka-vana. 
It can be proved in another way also. The Satapatha-Brahmana^ 
which mentions Mathava the Videgha having crossed the* 
SadanJra speaks of the Asuras as the Pracyas, which we know 
was another name of Magadha or South Bihar, if not, for the 
whole of East India. In fact, in ancient times Bihar and west 
Bengal formed one political unit. Thus when Alexander came 
into India, and wanted to conquer that part of the country which 
was to the east of the Sarasvatl, he heard that it was dominated 
by Agrammes or Xandrames, king of the Praisoi and the Ganga- 
ridae.® It has been admitted on all hands that the Praisioi corres- 
ponds the Pracyas or Magadha. The other name however has- 
puzzled the scholars. But it appears reasonable to take the Gan- 
garidaeas equivalent to Gahga-Badha. That Radha denotes West 
Bengal is too well-known to be pointed out. Radha is 
sometimes written as Ladha or Lala and confounded with 
Lata or Southern Gujarat of the Bombay Presidency. The 
story of Vijaya colonising Ceylon is a clear proof how the two 
Lalas were confounded, some contending that Radha, and some 
that Lata, was his real home. To prevent this confusion, the 
eastern Lala was probably called Gahga— Radha, because it was 
situated by the side of the Ganges. In fact, the king of Patali- 
putra was designated king of Pracya and Gahga-Radha. The 

L 0 V.’ " v7 977 '. 

2. See also Puru^ottamadeva’s TrileandaSesa ( ll. 197 ). 

3. Ep. Ind , Vol. XV. p. 116. 

4. See also jSanti-F., Chap. 339, vs. 90-1, where BlCna’s kingdora is 
located as beiog contiguous with PrSgj yoti^a. 

5. XIII. 8. 1. 5 SBE., Vol. XLIV. pp. 423-^. 

6. This is so according to Q. Curtins Rufus and Diodorus (Xwoa- 
uon of Indicb hy A.lexander the G-rectt^ by J. W. Mo. Grindle, pp. 221—2 
2S1-2 ). Plutarch, however, speaks, not of the ‘king but ‘kings’ of 
tks Grandaritai and Praisiai. This seems to bo an inaccuracy. 
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earlier capital of Fracya or Magadha was Girivraja which was 
another name of Bajagrha. One powerful monarch of Girivraja 
in ancient times was Jarasarndha, who, it is worthy of note, 
has been called an Asura in the Mahabharata.^ The 
descendants of J arasaihdha the Barhadrathas who were the 
rulers of Girivraja, according to the Puranas, before it was 
seized by Sisunaga, founder of the Sisunaga dynasty. It 
seems that from the time of the Satapatha— Brahmana almost to 
the advent of Sisunaga to power, Bihar continued to be under 
the rule of the Asura kings. In the seventh century A. D. 
Bhaskaravarman, king of Pragjyotisapura and contemporary 
and ally of Harsavardhana, traced his descent from Naraka- 
sura.® About two centuries later we have two royal families 
ruling over Assam who were similarly descended from Haraka 
and Bhagadatta of epic fame and also from Salastambha who is 
distinctly called a Yavana in their inscriptions.'* Begends are 
thus confirmed by the epigraphic and historic accounts. The 
Asuras were thus settled in East India from Bihar to Assam and 
represented one of their many colonies spread over the country. 
They had culture and civilisation of their own, as may be seen 
from a critical study of the Brahmanas, Mahabharata and Pura- 
nas. The sooio— religious fabric of the Asuras must have 
resisted very strongly and for a long time the im-oads of Brah- 
manism, until at last the latter transplanted itself on the Asura 
civilisation. In fact, the civilisation of pre— Mauryan India 
especially in Magadha was a fusion of the Aryan and Asura 
cultures. 


1. Santi-p.^ Cbaj. 339, 93. 

2. Bp. Tnd., Vol. XII. p. 73 ff. 

3. Jour. A. Soe. Beng., Vol - IX. Pt. I. p. 767; Vol. LXVI. Pt. I pp. 
118 and *89; Vol. liXVH. Pt- I. p. 106. 



ORIGIN* OF THE RAJPUTS 
( A ) THE NATIONALITY OP THE GU JARS 

BY 

Niharranjan' Ray, m. a. ‘ 


It was in the pages of the Indian Antiquary for 1910, that 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, in his paper on Foreign Elenwnts in 
Hindu Population tried, most probably for the first time, to bring 
forward positive historical and epigraphic evidence in favour 
of the foreign origin of the Gurjaras, and, for the matter of that, 
of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. Since then, the theory has found 
acceptance with all unbiassed scholars and historians ; but it 
has recently met with opposition, as is qaite natural, with some 
orthodox section of our countrymen. There are only two scholars, 
so far known, who have seriously doubted the conclusions arriv- 
ed at by the Professor. Of these, Mr. O. V. "Yaidya must first be 
taken into consideration, for his is the most vehement protest, 
recorded on the pages of his Mediaeval History of Hindu India 
Vols I and II. Another strong protest comes from the pen of 
Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha who writes in Hindi 
in his History of Rajputana. There is now a general consensus 
of opinion amongst scholars that the Rajputs, like most of the 
Brahmans were originally of nori-Indian exlTactioii and that the 
former were the descendants of foreign peoples who entered 
India about the beginnhig of the 6th century, A. D., i. e. of the 
Hunas and the Gurjaras. “This view ’’ says Mr. Vaidya ( Yol. 
11. P. 9 ) “ is supported, if not originated by some Indian re- 
searchers like Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar and naturally enough is 
also accepted by the erudite editor of Tod’s ‘Annals of Raja- 
sthan/* This last editor of Tod’s monumental work is, of course, 
the late Mr. William Crooke whose service to the Ethnology and 
Ancient History of India cannot possibly be overrated. It is 
thus hinted by Mr. Vaidya or rather implied by him that William 
Crooke had no power of judgment which he could call his own 
and has followed Prof. Bhandarkar by slavishly accepting his 
views about the origin of the Rajputs. I am afraid the words 
‘ naturally enough ’ in the remarks of Mr. Vaidya just quot- 
ed can scarcely bear any other interpretation. He then quotes 
two loug exti’acts from William Crooke’s edition of the Annals 
of Rajasthan and winds up the discussion by saying : “ This 
long extract would also show how the latest English re- 
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searchers do not believe in the generally accepted view^ of the 
Rajputs that they are the representatives of Vedic Ksatriyas. ” 
We have quoted these observations of Mr. Vaidya with a view 
to enlighten the scholars on the mentality with which he has 
written his “History of Mediaeval Hindu India" in two volumes. 
We also notice with regret the same sort of mentality in 
M. M. Gaurlshankar Hirachand Ojha when he writes about 
the Rajputs in his Hindi History of Rajputana now in three 
volumes. 

Let us now proceed to consider what arguments Mr. 
Vaidya has advanced for refuting Prof. Bhandarkar ’s theory 
about the origin and migration of the Gurjaras. The earliest 
mention of the Gurjaras is made in the Harsa Garita of Bana 
where Frabhakara Vardhana is stated to have defeated the 
Gurjaras along with Hunas and others. They are also mention-? 
ed in the itinerary of Vanohwang who informs us that the 
king was looked upon as a Ksatriya. VTe can, therefore, 
assume that the G-urjaras appeared on the scene of Indian 
History by the middle of the 6 th century A. H. along with the 
Hunas, and already by the middle of the 7 th century, they were 
regarded as Ksatriyas. The word Gujar or Gurjara, has survived 
in the names of many Brahman and Ksatriya families of 
comparatively later date, and this has been well pointed out 
by the Professor. 

The contemporaneity of the appearance on the Indian soil 
of the Hunas and Gurjaras, and the gradual migration of both 
the races from the North towards the East and South, traces of 
which have survived, in case of the latter, in the different 
place and tribal names, would warrant us to think that the 
Gurjaras like the Hunas were a foreign race, who had penetrated 
into India from the north-west and gradually advanced towards 
the interiors where, within a century, they had thoroughly imbibed 
the Hindu religion and culture, just as the Hunas did. The 
equation of the Gujars with the Khazars of the borderland of 
Europe and Asia had first been made by Sir James Campbell 
and was later on upheld by Prof. Bhandarkar. The whole theory 
has thus come to be accepted by all scholars who are not 
obsessed with any patriotic or socio-religious bias. It seems 
that the equation and identification rest on assured gi'ounds. 
( Foreign Elements in Hindu Population, pp. 24—25. ) 

But let us see, how an attempt has recently been made to 
refute the theory of the foreign origin of the Gurjaras. Mr. O. V. 
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Vaidya in liis “ History of Mediaeval Hindti India ( vol. I. P. 63) 
says, ‘‘ The fact that the lowest population of the Punjab and 
Bajputana is distinctly Aryan in type also proves that many of 
the peoples, now and even then looked upon as Sudras were in 
reality Aryan by race. The peoples who have suffered most in 
this way were the Jat populations The Marathas have suffer- 
ed still more in this manner The Gurjaras are also in 

appearance Aryan though they are darker in complexion. So 
far Mr. Vaidya says nothing that can disprove the foreign origin 
of any of these peoples, for even if we admit that they are really 
Aryans, it does not prove that they could not be foreigners. In 
fact originally the Aryans themselves were foreigners, and even 
in later times of which we are speaking there were Aryan stockB 
outside India with non-Indian culture, who poured into the 
country from time to time and became Hinduised; and who can 
vouchsafe that the Khazar— Gujars did not belong to one of these 
stocks ? 

He further says ( p. 77 ) (a) ** The similarity of sound has 

often misled antiquarians into strange theories and the attempt 
to identify the Gujars with the Khizars is not less strange than 
the now generally abandoned identification of the Jats with the 
Gaetoe. It is here anthropometry and history should step in to 

correct such wrong identification The case of the Gujars also 

falls in the same category ( as that of the Hunas ). They are 
men with finest noses in India with long head and tall statures- 
They are no doubt dark in complexion, but complexion does not 
count much in the determination of race... Under th^se circum- 
stances, ethnologically speaking the Jats and the Gurjars are 
decidedly Aryan in race and similarity in names ought not to 
mislead us into believing them to be descendants of the Gaetoe or 
Khizar’s who were undoubtedly Mongolian in race.” Mr. 
Vaidya, however, curiously enough, adduces no grounds to 
show how the Khazars have been taken as ‘undoubtedly Mongo- 
lian in race.* Their origin is still disputed and from what we 
infer from their anthropological peculiaritiesthey seem to be akin 
more with the Aryans than with the Mongolians. We, therefore, 
importunately request Mr. Vaidya in the interest of history and 
anthropology to show us clearly why he thinks that the Khazars 
were ‘Mongolian in race/ Again, elsewhere he elaborates the 
same argument and says that it is absurd to identify the Gujars 
with the Khijars, ‘ for the Khijars were fair-skinned, black- 
haired, and of* 'remarkable beauty,* and the ‘kara* (black) 
Khazars were, however, ugly, short, and almost as black as 

3 
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Indiaiis.’ This line of reasoning is a bit involved. What Mr. 
Vaidya perhaps means is that ‘ there were black Khazars indeed 
but they were ugly and short. The Indian Gujars are all tall 
with fine features though dark in complexion. The tall beautiful 
Khazars are on the other hand very fair and not dark like the 
Gujars.’ So the latter cannot represent any type of Khazars, 
But the dark complexion of the Gujars in India need not at all 
stand in the way of then- equation with the Khazars. Because 
both were of remarkable beauty, of black hair, and of sharp 
features. There is only the difference of colour which may be 
explained away by sayiug that the tropical climate of the 
Punjab and Bajputaira was responsible for the black colour 
which they have. And Mr. Vaidya himself asserts at a certain 
place ( p. 77 ) that ‘complexion does not count much in the deter- 
mination of race.’ Thirdly, it is not merely the ‘ similarity in 
names’ that suggested the identification of the Gujars with the 
Khazars. It was, no doubt, what first gave the hint. But this 
hint at once found support in their almost synchronous appear- 
ance. For, the Gujars came to be known on the Indian soil al- 
most synohronoijsly with the Khazars on the borderland of Eu- 
rope and Asia. It receives further support in the traces of the 
historical migration of the Gujars from the north-west gradually 
to the east and south. It is a fact of history that by the 4th 
and 5th centuries of the Christian Era, a great movement 
of races began in West Central Asia and down about the spurs 
of the Caucasus whence different races began to stir out and 
pour incessantly into Europe to mark the beginnings of the 
Middle Ages, as also in India to turn a new chapter of her 
history. Of the races that penetrated into, Europe, the Goths, 
the Vandals and Huns were the most prominent. Europe still 
remembers with dread the name of Attila the Hun, the most 
notable representative of the race last named. An offshoot of 
the Huns, as we know, entered India too. And at the same 
time the Khazars also must have begun to move and send out 
offehoots, of which the Gurjaras were one. This also explains 
the contemporaneity of the appearance of the Huns and the 
Gxurjaras on the Indian soil. 

(b) The second objection raised by Mr. Vaidya is only 
a negative assertion. As the country of the Khazars bordered on 
Persia and Byzantine and as they were for the most part re- 
stricted to that area, he finds it dlfdoult to believe that the 
Khazars ever came to India ’, and further asserts that ‘ history 
ponkains no mention of their having done so, ’ 
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It is not clear wtiat Mr. Vaidya means by saying that 
history does not contain any mention of the migration of the 
Khazars. The article on Khazars in the Encyclopaedea 
Britannica seems to show that they had to move when they were 
pressed tight down by the Hunas from the IJIorth. A.nd 
as pointed out by Sir James Campbell, the place and tribal 
names like Gujaristhan, Ujaristhan, Hazara, EZhazara, all 
beyond the Hindukus and outside the boundaries of India, 
give a sufficiently clear history of their immigration into India, 
Prof. Bhandarkar has already pointed out the mention of 
‘ Kachchhara ^ in Varahamihira, philologically so closed to 
Khazar. He has also pointed out the obverse legend ( Khi ) jara. 
and the reverse Sri Prakasaditya ( note the characteristic Indian 
name ) on an Ephthalite coin found in the old Sapadalaksa 
country. Is not ( Khi ) jara only a corrupt form of Khajara 
and Indian form of Khazar ? Does Mr. Vaidya seriously think 
that this is not tantamount to historical evidence ?’ 

(o) “ The disposition and occupation of the Khazars ” saya 

Mr. Vaidya, “ seem also to differ diametrically from those of the 
Gujars.” The Khazars were “ a civil and commercial people 
and founders of cities” and the “Gujars were nomads and cattle- 
breeders by profession.” But this difference of disposition and 
occupation does not iiecessarily stand in the way of tKeir being 
one and the same people. The argument of any change of pro- 
fession is not sound. For such instances are not at all infre- 
quent. In Ancient India we have instances of even Brahmanas 
becoming Ksatriyas by profession. In modern times professions 
do scarcely count in the determination of race or even caste. 
Brahmans and Ksatriyas are now actually seen following the 
professions of Vai^yas and Sudras. 

(d) Mr. Vaidya says, that “ the Gujars could not have been 
foreigners as they could not have succeeded in gaining the 
status of Ksatriyas within a hundred years of their coming into 
India.” I am afraid, no student of the ancient history and 
culture of India can ever bring himself to agree with Mr. Vaidya 
in this respect. He will do well to turn the pages of any text- 
book of Indian History and there find numerous instances of fore- 
igners adopting Hindu names, imbibing Hindu culture, and thus 
admitting themselves into the Hindu fold and gaining the status 
of a Brahman or Ksatriya there-in within a century of their 
immigration. Even an orthodox Pandit like M. M, 
Pramathnath Tarkabhusan in his presidential address of the 
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Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha held at Mymensingh 
(Bengal) in 1928 was logically compelled to accept the view 
having regard to the cogency of the evidence set forth in Prof. 
Bhandarkar’s paper alluded to above. The clear instance of this 
Bengali Pandit is enough to show that what is wanted is the 
judicial frame of mind, and not the spirit of advocacy. 



KUMARILA’S VERSES ATTACKING THE JAIN AND 
BUDDHIST NOTIONS OF AN OMNISCIENT BEING 

BY 

Dr. K. B. Pathak, B. A„ Ph. D. 


I have proved that Kumarila -has attacked the view of 
Samantahhadra and Akalahkadeva that Arhan alone is sarvajna. 
I have also shown that Akalahkadeva’s two junior contem- 
poraries Patrakesari and Prabhacandra have made a very 
spirited reply to the author of the Mlmamsaslokavartika. In the 
last mentioned work Kumarila has also very severely criticised 
the Buddhist notion that Sugata alone is sarvajna. He says — ’ 


I 

It It 

5^?tT^dTJ=t'ulK'l I 

^«TT 'i ii 

5Tr«n# it i a ^ ii 

§ g’SRofRTT; t 

mTUrft^T^f^TJ U 11 

Mlmamsa’slokavartika, p. 87. 

This h as naturally provoked a reply from the Buddhist 
author Santaraksita, who, before entering upon the defence of 
the Buddhist view, gives the text of Kumarila as known to him 
thus : — 

^prrt ti » 

dlHI^^lRldK ^JIP^T#! PIW: 1 

==[ H 11 

^ 11 11 

^dMl T ^ i^C ff ^ )FPTf ^ I 

F FTF «FfffrHT 11 II 

M g gSFoflFT: ’Ef : # 5 =»•■=<** ' 

s|pfef^j5qT%T: H » 
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cTTS ^Tfrm'RT^S W 11 

Tattvasamgraha, VoL II, p. 844. 

If we compare the two passages cited above, we find that the 
4th and 5th lines in the first passage are identical or nearly 
so with the 2nd and 5th lines in the second passage. Besides 
the readings in the first passage and of the 

4th and 6th lines are obviously more correct than the readings 
and r: in the second passage. In other 

respects the second passage seems to me moi*e reliable. This 
only shows the degree of corruption to which the text as given 
ill the Benares edition of Kumarila’s work has undergone. . ^ 

The text of the Benares edition apart, the most important 
point that attracts the notice of the student of the Digambara 
Jaina literature of Southern India is the following passage in 
the Tattvasamgraha : — 

1% ^ RHPFRT W ° w 

cTt| 2 I ^’TRT^ I II BH*i » 11 

The verse of Kumarila alluded to above is given by Santa« 
r?^k^ita in the earlier part of his work runs thus. : — 

^ =5rRUl?l^i 1 

Tattvasamgraha, p. 831. 

But we know that Samantabhadra has tried to -prove in his 
A.ptamlmaihsa that Arhan alone is omniscient. And his first 
commentator Akalankadeva relies upon eTFR in explaining 
Samantabhadra ’s words. This fully accounts for the hostile 
attitude of Kumarila in subjecting to adverse criticism the Apta- 
mlmaihsa and the Astasati. Krom my paper entitled the posi- 
tion of Kumarila in Digambar Jaina literature it is plain that 
Patrakesarl and Brabhacandra, the two junior contemporaries 
of Akalankadeva, have attempted to vindicate the Aptamimarhsa 
and the Astasati from the attacks of the illustrious Mlmam- 
saka. The difficulty with which I was confronted when I wrote 
that paper was to trace to their source the numerous verses 
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found in the Astasahasrl and the Prameyakamalamartanda. This 
difficulty has now entirely disappeared owing to the discovery 
and publication of the Buddhist work Tattvasamgraha. In this 
work Santaraksita quotes numerous verses refuting the existence 
of an omniscient being; and his commentator Kamalaslla, who 
is also his disciple, unhesitatingly ascribes the authorship of 
these verses to Kumar ila. The last part of the Tattvasaihgraha, 
where this subject is treated, is called This 

begins at page 815, Kumarila’s verses are cited upto page p. 844 
where we find Kamalasila’s statement, 

The number of verses here ascribed to Kumarila is 123 
while the number of verses quoted in the Astasahasrl and the 
Prameyakamalamartanda is 31 and 32. I shall compare these 

verses. In the Astasahasrl, p. 5 we read, 

I 

g’fmr ( fit ) ^ T>=rT i 

Vidyananda— patrakesari thus parodies the verse 

In the Tattvasamgraha, p. 822 we read 

^ ^r4iT' ’THT I 

ii li 

The second line is slightly modified. In refuting this 
■ Santaraksita says, 

3H'H5-d<n^?rr ii h 

In the Mlmarhsaslokavartika Benares ed, p. .81, we have 
the following verse : — 

^4 ^ cl 1 A •>}''3j4T»TFr^T%^ : > 

^ II B B ^ 11 

The commentator Parthnsarathimisra explains the seco nd 
line thus ^ cTTq^iTI^ dctl-JlR SftTOWra 1 
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t This explanation being irreconcilable with the second 
line, the text before the commentator must be as follows : 

as it is actually found in the Astasahasri, hTirnayasagar 
ed.j p. 45* 

Tattvasarhgralia, 3186 Vol. II p. 830. 
ISrirnayasagax ed. p. 68. 

PraTneyakamalamartapda and in Sai'vadar^anasairigraha. 

In spite of this fact the line i *1 o I ^ 
seems nevertheless genuine, as is evident from the following 
passage in the Tattvasarhgraha Vol. II, p. 907. 

wf^ iT^gf^TKrcr; n 3h°H n 

> o 

^T^rr Mfi'-bi'-'i'Hdl'd «t qwq^Ti 

51 

g=?nij^ !i 

Let us examine the following three verses, 

^ ^rw^erqp: i 

ST V 5T5=5rT«fqT^wi rrTfq?neRf^c?ET^ II 

5T =qF5iTaJsisTr?‘5e^4:d <^Rd ?# i 

5T -qijqRg qw%^Rrr: ii 

^ ^ sttRiipt i 
^ nr^qi^d II 

The AstasahasrI reads in the first line, while the 

reading 5a%qN[q;: is found in the Tattvasarhgraha, the Prameya- 
kamalamartanda and in the Sarvadarsanasaihgi'aha. But in the 
Tattvasarhgraha the first and the last line only form one couplet 
5T -=II<imRi^: : ^rqfi«n'eiq=: i 

^%Horr TT qf^qpyvi H 3 ^ cvs || 

and is accordingly commented upon by Kamala^Ila. On the 
other hand Patrakesarl, who was senior to Santaraksita and 
KarnalaMla,^explait^ the intervening four lines, when he says 

I d. I <3^ 
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TMs explanation coupled witli the fact that they are found 
also in the Prameyakamalamartanda and the Sarvadar^ana- 
saihgraha inclines me to the opinion that they are genuine though 
Sayanamadhava reads instead of The 

following 2 verses in the A.stasahasrl are genuine according to 
Patrakesari, Santaraksita, Prabhacandra and Sayanamadhava. 

rr^cTcTT 1 

In the following verse. 


the reading t% ^ which is also found in the Prameyakamala- 

inartauda, and is explained by Patrakesari ^ 

should be adopted in the Tattvasamgraha, verse 3190 and the Sarva- 
darsanasaihgraha. The next vei*se in the Astasahasri is also 
found in the Prameyakamalamartanda and the Sarvadarsana- 
saihgraha, though Sayanamadhava reads t'^ftd^for 

This appears in the Tattvasamgraha with much variation in 
the second line thus : — 

The following four verses are found in the Astasahasri and 
the Prameyakamalamartanda. 


^ 3 JTTerp^=T 

‘sr^trf^^T^t'T^P'STT’e^ u 

. 1^, #ir^. ;rfl:^ gqr fr^nr m 
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Tattvasaiiigraha and Praineyakatnalamarfcands read 
and ^ Pr. K. M. reads and Sarvad. S. reads ^TT^. The 
second verse appears in the Tattvasarhgraha thus : 

is the correct reading. The remaining two verses 
3328 and 3159 in the Tattvasarhgraha are the same as in the Pra. 
K. M. and the Astasahasrl. The next two verses in the two 
last mentioned works are. 



The Tativasamgraha 3142 &c 3128, reads ^§sr5, and 

A most interesting passage containing 8 verses occurs in 
the Astasahasrl p. 47 and Pr. Kamalamartanda, p. 69. It runs 
thus : — 

^ ^nr^T^T wr^mRrMrr: i 

nifrfR f| spc: ^ ^=pTrR ^ i 

*TfT-g^ i 

ST ^rawrff^Ts^PTt saigr^ ii 

^T???rn^?TT®®flnsr ^ ^i'=sp i 

5T *RtsffT»TOT ’Tsg II 

3l we except the first verse, the remaining seven "verses ars 
quoted and eatplainod in the Aptaparlksa and ascribed to Bhatt** 
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In tbe first verse Tatfcvasamgrah.a 3387 reads while the 

correct reading ^ is found in the AstasahasrI and the Pr. 

E, MSrtanda. In the same verse the AstasahasrI reads ??) 5 r- 
the better reading being found in the 

Tattvasarngraha 3337 and the Pr. K. Martanda. Tattvasarhgraha 
3160 has instead of siiri^qiT^: found’ in the AstasahasrI 

and Pr. K. Martanda, Tattvasarngraha 3161 is the same as in 
the AstasahasrI, Aptaparlksa and Pr. K, Martanda. Tattva- 
ssihgraha 3164 has 


This is wrong. The coi*rect verse is 

5=Tfig I 

AstasahasrI, Aptaparlksa, Pr. K. Martanda. 

The last named three works read 

instead of 

5Hi€rsPt ? ) as in Tattvasarngraha 

3166. In the last mentioned work, verses 3167, 3168, we have 
and in place of and 

5Jlf^ which are found in the other three works. ^ is positively 
wrong. 

In the AstasahasrI we have the following passage. 

— 

5TTJ ^#1T: ^ ^ • 

qidfiTm'sr^ ?rg; ii 



3n«srT%prar ft i 

f| u 

^ crf%n[??cra(; I 

In the first verse Tattvasaihgrahaha 3330- reads 
and ; in the second verse 3 231, in the . Srd 
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^©rsa 3233 Tn the remaining two verses* 3234 and 3235 

there is no variation. 


The following verses are found inthe Mlmamsaslokavartika^ 
Benares ed* pp. 79, 80 and 86, Prameyakamalamartanda pp. 68, 
69, 


wrm: ^ i 

^#fTT I 

5wnnr^ 


With the exception of the first line, the remaining four 
verses are also found as 3158, 3192, 3191, and 3193 in the 
Tatfcvasamgraha, pp. 824, 832. In the last named work, verse 
8158 reads SRTRtJT im place of Tr%^T3 verse 3192 

reads thus : — ■ 




^ ^PF^cT U 3*1 n 


*and verse 3193 stands exactly as it is in the Prameya- 
kamalamartanda and the MimaihsasTokavartika. 


The number of verses under discussion is 32^. All these 
verses are quoted in the Tattvasaihgraha and ascribed to Kumarila 
by Kamala^lla. This establishes their genuineness beyond dispute. 
All these verses are quoted by Prabhacandra, who, however, is 
silent as regards their authorship. 31 of these verses are quoted 
by Patrakesarl who says expressly that about 13 of them belong 
to Bhatta; while seven of these verses are actually found in the 
MlmSmsaslokavartika, Benares, ed. pp. 79, 80, 86. 


All these verses form one argument advanced by a certain 
Mimaihsaka^ who has, as we are assured by Patrakesarl and Pra- 
bbacandra, severely criticised the Aptamimamsa andthe Astasatl. 
Since 7 of these verses are found in the Mlmaihsaslokavartika, 
.1 <xm:;k^ctured that the rest also ought to find a place there ; this 
is amply confirmed by the express statement of 
KAmalafiilla that they belouj^ to Kumarfla, 
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From the verses discussed above it is evident that some of 
them are aimed at the Buddhists, and the rest are aimed both at 
the Buddhists and the Jainas. These latter are replied to by 
Patrakesari, Santaraksita and Prabhacandra. These verses do 
not seem to be directed against any particular Buddhist author. 
On the other hand Patakesari and Prabhacandra assure us that 
Kumarila has attacked their senior contemporary Akalahkadeva 
and his predecessor Samantabhadra. We have already seen that 
Santaraksita says that in maintaining the omniscience of 
Sugata, he does not rely upon erFtrr but upon logic. 
But Akalahkadeva on the other hand, expressly states that he 
relies upon Sf^TSPr and that Arhan does not need the aid of the 
senses to perceive past, present and future things. This state- 
ment has called forth the following verses of Kumarila: — 

is 'jv-i II 

^’Si'crff^ ^ li u 

Mimainsaslokavartika Benares ed. pp. 87, 88. 

These verses have been fully explained in my paper on the 
position of Kumarila in Digambara Jama literature p\Tbrished in 
the transactionsiofithelninth Oriental Congress. 
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Contents 

Preliimiiary remarks on tke publication, of spr. literature. — . 
aqq-. study and tbe growth of modern vernaculars. — The moderate 
ambition of this paper — publication &c. — Contents of 
Excerpts from — 'rWfRJpKIiil, publication and material — 

Popularity of tr. Jf- — Strength of q-. q". — ri i of the 

Contents. — An important extract from q-. 3: . v:;:! .i-!i transla- 

tion. — siiqsip|=sqR41fsi7 Ms.-material.— Contents analysed. — ^Extensive 
excerpts.— Quotations traced and the problem of authorship.— 

Ms, material. — ^Nature of the text. — Conflicting evidence as to the 
authorship.-Textual comparison of fTfl'ngS' with other works of 
.-Contents of ^nfiqTfS'.— A few excerpts.— Remarks on the style of 
and bearing thereof on the authorship of The Sk. form 

of the author’s name-^tl^’s daW.-Concluding remarks.— An appendix. 

Dr. Jacobi’s sagacious prophecy * expressed on the eve of 
his departure from India in 1914, on finding the Ms. of ® 

of WTRi, is more than fulfilled. Since 1914 many huge M ss, of 
works have come to light. Some of them are published’ and 
some are in press. Later on Pt. Premi of Bombay announced 
the discovery of some huge works such as the of 

%or; and he gave also the detailed information about the 
of in Jaina Sahitya Sam^odhaka. The 

late Dr. Gune had made a list of the then known works in 

his introduction to ^ where he has incorporated 

almost all the works noticed by Mr. Dalai in his essay read 
before the Gujarati Sahitya Parisad. After that an exhaustive 


1 fi&zd, IS libo usuftl case tb&f if ou© tbiug is found many 
things of the same kind soon come out. ’-vide his lecture published in 
Jaina S. Conference Herald Special number 1914. This statement looks 
a bit stale when w© remember the fact that there was already an anuar 
work published in 1909. 


2 First published by Dr. Jacobi in Roman Obaraoters with a 
weighty introduction in German and by Dr. Gune in G. 0. S. in 
DovanSgarl Characters, with notes etc. 

3 Such as ( G. O. S. ). of g=q^ ia in press 

being edited by my revered Prof. Dr. P. L. Vaidya for Cbavare Series. 

4 la G. 0. S, 
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article oa the si'TSf?! literature has been published by Prof. 
Hiralal in the Allahabad University Journal ' where he has 
listed many aTT-ei"^ works giving short sketches about their 
authors. Further three poems ^ have been published in 

the’Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. By 
a critical inspection of what are known as Prakrita Mss. we 
are likely to chance upon many more works : from the 

available works and quotations it appears many Jaina authors 
might have written big Puranas in 

It is rightly indeed that day after day the oriental scholars 
are being interested in this branch of literature. The con- 

struction of the course of linguistic development of ISTorthern 
Indian Vernaculars is almost an impossibility without a critical 
study of literature. What we were accustomed to call in 

most vague terms as old Hindi, old Gujarati and old Bengali is 
only a specimen of the fmrther development of stage, which 

in itself is a further linguistic progress of sniKri dialects like 
and &:o. The above made statement would be quite 

clear if we turn the pages of ( G. O. S. ). Even 

itself has varieties in it though one might not literally agree with 
the number of varieties specified by some of the grammarians 
Whenever there is a dispute whether a particular work is in old 
Gujarati or old Hindi; to call it would be the safest way 

for all practical purposes, to describe its dialect. For instance the 
late Mr. O. D. Dalai said that ® of ( Circa 1210 

AD.) was in old Gujarati while Pt. Premi * says -that it is 
in old Hindi — ^i- e. its dialect has more affinity to wards Hindi than 
Gujarati. Certainly it is a slippery ground. For specimen 
we may see a couple of opening verses from that book : — 
s Rtf'll 

( ^ ) mvjm ii *51 u 

1 Vol. I. 

2 i ?f3r4^3T% of *rts^^-edited by Dr. ©une ( 1920 ) later on inoor- 

poratcd in his Introduction to^rm^Tiwr. 

ii ojE s^nTP^[T5T — edited by Prof. Velankar. ( Vol. IX ). 

iii of — edited by Mr- M.^O.Modi, M. A. 

3 Published in P* 

4 Vide Vol. XII. p- 553. 

5 Taken over from Pt. Premi's article- Ibid* The text has many 

TariouE reaadingft in P* 
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TT^ ^ ^fr 

^TFrff5^^5=n% o?H^^j=rra ^ !i ^ u 

The moderate ambition of the present paper is to introduce 
to oriental scholars some erq*^ works of ^ two of which 

are still in manuscripts and also to discuss his date. Tradition- 
ally^ is said to have composed the following works : — i 

( wf ) ii ) iii ) iv ^sn^qrcq- 

) V ? ) vi cffqr^feiqq ( ). Here we are 

mainly concerned with his works and I have touched only 

the topic of his Sanskrit works in the appendix. There are 
doubtful points about the authorship- of some of the works 
attributed to him and I request the earnest minded students of 
literature to throw further light on the problems discussed 
in this article. I propose to take up the works of one after 
another. 

I 


is published in qTT^iq?q^RlTW^ Vol. XXI from 
a single Ms. with Sanskrit In places, more than one, the 

text is corrupt and mutilated. As early as 1899 a Hindi Metri- 
cal rendering of was made by Munshi ® Hathuram and 

published with a Hindi commentary, under the name of 


1 Some features like the presence of conjuncts here show the 
transitional period of the formation of modern Hindi — still in its in- 
fancy— which later on began to assimilate more Sanskritic elements 
just as the hengali language of cultured people is doing to~day. W^hy? 

has noted a few STq'o words that retain conjuncts as in sttb-, 
and so forth. See iv 389, 422, 423 etc. ^ 

2 I have used the form of his name ; the reasons are dis 

cussed below. 

3 See p . 585 for 1928. And the face page of the English 

translation of tp, sr. 

4 In 1922. 


6 At Kaxanja there are two Mss of jffireK. One Ms. bears a com- 
mentary ( ) fey ^rEi-i«{r the inpil of ( -ride. Catalogue of Sk. 

and 5fT. Mss. in C. P. and Berar edited by B. B. Hiralal p. 685 ) 

6 It is interesting to note that Mr. g'^ft was one of those 

few Dxgambar Jainas of that period who took a very bold lead in urint- 
r«L community was against printing 

IiW Z\ humilia- 

tions he bad bo undergo -. and he was actually beaten too. 

■( See vol. XIII p. SO ) 
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The Metrical irersion loses its linguistic charm as the author tries 
to use Sanskrit forms quite freely. Even contrary to the profes- 
sed intention ^ of the author sometimes it is the Hindi version 
that is more difficult than the original one. A few speci- 

men verses I have quoted at the end of this section in foc^ 
notes. contains 107 and the concluding runs tbu»r-^ 

3TCqf^#rfaT f t ) ^tfr ^ *1 

To summarise the subject matter of : — the author 

proposes to write a consisti ng of ^TlTs, for the ben^t of 

the self and solicits concentrated attention of his readers, mc^t 
of whom are terror-stricken from the miseries of mundane 
existence. The work speaks at length on the nature of the soul 
and its transmigratory peregrinations that plunge it into m3nriad« 
of miseries in different births. The author discusses the causes 
of misery and freedom therefrom by self realization. Incidentall;^ 
he dwells on the importance of Dharma and exhorts the path of 
meditation. 

The * soul is wandering in this ‘eternal time; deluded by 
cognitive— inf atuatory- Karma ( it has been subject- 
ed to many a misery. It can acquire beatitude by realiadng 
itself and giving up attachment towards material accessaries 
which €tre after all foreign to the real nature of the Self. The 
soul is sentient while the rest of the substances are non-sentieitt. 
The body, senses and other worldly paraphernalia are*really 
different from this potent Self and the real salvation of the Self 
lies in the recognition of the fact that the Self is distinct and 
different from everything else. The Fall consists in this deluded 
misapprehension as a result of which the Self identifies itself 
with non-Self. *Wh8n this differentiation is effected and when 
the Karmic matter is radically annihilated from the Soul, ihe 
mundane Self evolves into that eternal Higher Self endowed with 
omniscience,^ omnipotence, and omnibliss. Here then r^ults 
the higher identity of the Individual and the Universal. It is 

1. That the original was difficult and hence ho wanted to put forth 
a Hindi version. 

2 The Hindi version runs thtis : — 

m HTrTft 1 

^ « *3 <•« « 

3 In the following paras I have attempted a synthetical snmjaaary 
of ‘the subject matter of ajtrraTC* 

5 
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1*ie Universal self that is labouring under the denomination ' 6f 
the Individual because of the' Karmic shackles that are binding 
the soul from times immemorial. But for the Karmic limitations 
the soul is pure, taintless and enlightened. Its powers are 
crippled and curbed by Karmas. When once the Universal self 
is evolved we can call that, to satisfy the itch of our tongues, 
with any honorific epithets, say, different names of higher 
divinity as adopted in different religions. The ideal Divinity 
and the individual self, though having distinct individualities, 
are potentially and qualitatively one, with the only difference 
that the former is liberated and the latter is not from Karmas ; 
the former is free and the latter is confined in this corporeal 
temple. The self is one, alone the material accessories and 
relations being of no real service. The Self is one in birth, one 
in death and one forever. 

^ The path leading to that evolution of that Higher Self is 
marked with many a phenomenal practice that would give a 
moral training to the aspirant ; but to mistake these phenome- 
nal and preliminary practices for that Higher Identity is a fatal 
blow to Self*~reali 2 :ation. The phenomenal will have to be soon 
replaced by Koumenal-Self is self and nothing else-and then 
comes the attainment of eternal bliss and final liberation. 

The division of the cosmos and its interaction, into six 
substances® and nine categories^ as related by the Jainas is 
only phenomenal. The real object to be known in its positive a;nd 
exclusive aspects is the sentient self. To know it thus 
is' to know the world in its sentient and nonsentient' 
varieties- 

Real Dharma does not consist merely in ritualistic elabora- 
tion, scriptural repetition and corporeal mortification but it con- 
sists mainly in abandoning various passions^ that work like., 
a brake on the path of Liberation. When the soul is affected by 
anger, pride, deceit and greed the mind loses its discriminative 
p^wer and no Right Knowledge can be attained, in the absence ! 


t . 1 Ko-rmaa accordii^g to Jaina MetapbyFica is a subtle matter "wbicb 
dows into the soul becauss of passions and other activities, mental 
Terhal and physical. This Karman theory is peculiarly Jaiua. 

2 and ^i^-a discourse on these 

from with English translation is given below. 

•.f ISfiue categories are 7 cf^s viz 3TIW, 

>if^yti>g<5ther"wxth gwq- and tnv. 

4 viz. mw, and 
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of which. Liberation is meaningless. He is a real aspirant likely 
to attain Liberation, who has given np all material ■ attachments 
and begun to take pleasure in the tabernacle of the self. 

One should give up all kinds of dubitations and concentrate 
himself on the puxe nature of the Self. The ‘ seifs’ though indi- 
vidually different have a community of qualitative nature and 
potentiality, all are naturally sentient and potentially 
omniscient. By different kinds of meditations one comes to 
acquire spiritual equanimity which is the next previous step to 
Liberation. 

Be he a householder or a monk if he sincerely meditates -on 
the nature of the Self giving up all attachments to the best of his 
individual ability, he will certainly be gifted with a spiritual 
reward which would gradually amount to Final Liberation. 

A few specimen ^tlTs from are quoted below : — 

aqtrnf 3T0TTf ST'ng i 

'n ft n m 

f S i r ng fSTsgg -§5 If Btq ^ 1 

m ; nccr r ^3- qrrfSt fomg 11 ^ 11 

^ q^cqr ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

^ ^f 3 =fT J ® siotn J=r u u 

^crq#:rnT555gvr at®? f°Tl^ > 

53Tm m ^sTroT^ ^ 3^rqqf?fr n 11 

greqT 3Tcqf ^ t 

^ qr^ n j-*- u 

qfrqiqffqf ^ ^rfniRT^ 1 

^qyr, (?) it a c 11 

^ sqr^" ’q fq ngr ^ 55 ^ vr R strtt 5 q« 5 f; 1 
Htf qp:f 'q 3qccrf|g- ^ \\ u 

1 It is intentionally that I have not given the Sk. fjivr of these verses. 
Personally I am against the method of studying aw- with Sk. sypiT' This 
method should be discouraged earlier the better, as it has 'no reasonable 
justification. 

2 Students of Mss. will have to make some concession for the 

vagary of scribes with respect to the ihterchii nge of and 

or adopting either of them or dropping both. 

3 

4 The Hindi version runs thus. — » 

asrrs m ^:=ssnw i 

uCTt?r u ii 
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sTccrr f%JTc 5 gn^ffn^ ii ^3 n 
^ 11 ( f O f^Tc5T faTlPT%® I 
Rw <T^ f^TcCT ^ II U 

® 3T«ra'S3? ^ ^ I 

^ c 5 g; qr^f 11 *<; n 

II 

'7??n?*T5I^Rr or qwqqqig has the honour of being the first 
complete srreRI work to be printed* Unfortunately it does not 
appear to have reached the hands of oriental scholars.^ The text 
with Hindi translation was published by Babu Surya Bhanu 
Vakil *is early as 1909. Further in 1916 another edition of it 
appeared in ^TT^wrasr Bombay. The text is fairly accu- 

rate aiid it is accompanied by srfj^tf’s * Sanskrit commentary and 
Pandita Daulata Bamji’s ** which is a Hindi rendering 

pf the Sk. Commentary. In Kanarese also there is a commentary 
on qi*jioHS4Hliii by and so far as my information goes, 

it is not published anywhere. An English translation ® of it 
with copious notes by Mr. E, D. Jaina, B. A. of Meerut was 
published from Arrah, in 1915. 

From the commentarial literature on 5rc*TR*Isiqnqr noted above 
we can imagine the popularity of that work. Its subject-matter 
has influenced many Jaina authors of later period. Many Hindi 

1 ^ ^ czim qw^ I 

2 aricTfrJt i 

3 ^ 5qpr ^ i 

4 See opening remarks of Dn Gune to his Introdiiotioii to jrA^Enr^- 

5 About date etc. see below- 

6 qr. was a voluminous Hindi writer of the last quarter of 

18th Century. ^ He has rendered into Hindi many Sk. PurSqas. Inspite 
of S3T peculiarities of his language his works are widelv read even in 
South-^Jaina Hitaishi. 

has written Kanarose Commentary on the three works 
and qr^iwHC of Comparing his Kanarese Com- 

mentary with 5Rt=T’s Sk- Commentary on the same .it appears that 
is later than a^rt^T — See the discussion of date below- 

8 The translator appears to be guided more by the Hindi transla. 
tion than by the original text, the translation xsjdow antedated 
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poets reproduce ideas therefrom quite unconscious of the source. 
Small ethico— metaphysical treatises in Kanarese like 

5 lW^lt=hi-^Rd borrow many ideas and similes from 
( '?■ or q. a. ). 

There is some doubt as to the original strength of q®. Dr. 
Gtme probably on the strength of some Ms. notes that there are 
330 ^Ifrs * in T® sr® The printed edition, however, has 345 all 
of which are commented on bygr^]^. sT- admits some non-®rq^ 
verses as regular text; for instance, 1S7 ( not in B. Ms. )® and 
344-45 ( in B. Ms. also ). There are some non-s^q^t^r veraes 
which he rightly calls JI%qq5, vide 66 ( not in B. Ms. ), 239 ( not 
in B. Ms ), 240 ( not in B. Ms. ), 247 { B. admits ) Then there 
are some Sfqspir verses which calls %qq; vide. 28—32 { B. ad- 

mits them ); 124—126 ( B. admits them ); 241 ( B. admits ); 268 
( not in B. ). The Ms. B. givres two ^HTs, one between 211 and 
212 of the printed edition and another between 264 and 265 but 
strange indeed that these two rs stand merely as arqsfer quota- 
tions in the Sk. commentary on ^lirs 211 and 264 respectively. 
The exact -strength of q® sf® can be settled only by collating 
more Mss. 

The contents of are of the same nature as those of 

qhraH given above. Still q. is not without its specialities. It is 
more systematic in its topical treatment : portions of it are 
writtten in conversational form. Some verses are put in the 
mouth of * and the answers thereto in the mouth of 

This work is composed at the explicit request of 
quiRf^ qqjT^ i 

aqfiqfiqR’ qRfqTS *05 n < it 


1 Being published by Prof. Kundanogar and myaolf in a Kanarese 
Magazine. 

2 See his Introduction to 

3 I have compared the printed edition with an accurate Ms- the 

comparative I'esults on these verses I have given in brackets. 

4 The verso No 247 is known fco See, the discussion of the 

date below. 

5 is one name and not two names of two different perecms 

as and — and hence the question, whether might be 

as put forth by Pt. Premi, loses its force. 

6 Some times I have added 3Tg^5rrf%^a 

7 ® for Inst. Sing. 

S V. 1 a , 
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^ qnrftr^ ^= 111 %“ f^rf% 1 

f^T^Tw nf 3iTWTr ^iR 11 11 

frg- or ijui<{i§ R 1 

^ gq . g. T q^ ' q i- t y ij rf ^ 55 33r tR h sv^ d 

W© do not learn much about this vtgsmra;?: from the work. 
H© is a very devoted disciple of Rtig; he is called and 

addressed as ^tf3t«?;.more than once. It is not much if one infers 
that he was a Jaina from such phrases: — 

55 55 ’hnRR ('»'’) 

*Tf ( 3 n v» ) 

'TWIWM^’%1 is a work of cosmopolitan character and there is 
always an attempt to harness non— Jaina terminology into the 
service of the Jaina metaphysical conceptions : — 

3T«?TT %^e5vnvr*' %nT I 

IpM 3' R gnif Rra hot It II 

3fnm 3T«5 w ‘stt? w i 

^suit»m| R ♦iRsj ! RR ariTJTf RR oR h o 

^ ^ ^ g| R Rut i 

W 55R JTT it 333 n 

’nqR ^5% 1 

^ SI 5^ R 3Tf?^ nr R 3TOTg 11 3 3 v» n 

This work recognizes the two standpoints of viewing things 
"qj*. «ra5R*Pr and ’’ and in majority of oases the subject 

m^ter is treated from the second view point. The author is true 
a devotee of the self, rising above the petty sectarian biases 
in the spiritual domain. 


1 V. L. gtr gor 

2 InBt. Sing- quite usual in works. 

3 (-145). Brahmado^a uniformly translates ^ as 

Phonetically ^ ,s ^arer ^ and m v. v. g? is not a right meaning. 

5 Weafcemng ^ which ia generalieed by IV. 338. 

6 Better 

vnx »s. 
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f ^ ^ ft 5 ^I% 3 - ^ 

31^ ff?«T if ^ -R^H 11 ^ n 

^^3 %^:g:g 4 j^nuTf n s -i n 

The tenor of his meditation is that it is silly to import 
distinctions in the real nature of the self : — 

“ ercqr f Orwg; anom^ ” 

The author makes a distinction between practical and the 
ideal and he aims to subordinate the practical to the ideal though 
he never ridicules the former. The author does not take merely 
spiritualistic flights in ideal realms but he knows the general run 
of the mass to whom also he has to say something : — 

® 'ot R Riuivn§ 1 

6 xpsr oT 'TiJ=in^ i%5 im? ^ ^ ^ ii 

We are likely to feel that the author is sometimes self- 
conflicting but that conflict is only apparent as the statements 
are made sometimes from phenomenal , and sometimes from 
noumenal points of view. Some verses from q'. sr. are of high 
ethical character : sometimes the illustrations are drawn from 
everyday life : — 

*rsfTf R oTT^ gwT ^ 1 

'qRfi n n 

^ ^ tnroR 1 

3 tRp 3 ^ fT% qptRr 11 h 

ism 55 RtR TScT:? fr§ » H 

3^ qjr qisTriq^r 1 

sm RrcsRrq^ RRr qr?a3- Rwf it « 


1 V. Xi* 5!?a?irar. 
t Digambar. 

B Buddhist- 
4 ^vetSmbara- 

6 Also f^rq* ( 26i 

6 These are 3Tfc3;t%^ 

% On the analogy of 3T — ending nouns taking 3r as the base 

8 V- 1 ». 

9 and are locative Sing, as good as W- 
3.0 This is a 
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^ ^ STrs?^ trr ! 

'W ^TTf^T ^ «Tf3t %3! II 

The author puts beautifully the distinction between the 
individual and the Universal selfs-the quiiit— essence of Jaixia 
Metaphysics : — 

^ 3TC<TT ^ TUTIcqrT 

spwrr^W*' I 

^STPTf ^onr 3 Tcq® 3 TOTT 
crPTf T% ’Twrcrr ii 3 o K 

Proportionate to his high metaphysical reflections the author 
is mod^t : — 

?f ^onffir Hf tr <TTJ=Trg ii s ■»• 5 11 

The philosophical tone of this work is the same as that of 
qf^ronc-even phrases and sentences are common in both the works. 
Thera is a short discourse on the Six substances that constitute the 
Universe according to Jaina philosophy. It is an independent 
section as it were, where the author gives the definitions &c. of 
vaxiouB substances. 

'ITTVr ruf ^ I 

onrSrfl u ^ n 

^•frg 3T%«m sroor 1 

qxPTTErm nif ^f|?TT II 1^3 II 

’JTF'nrs' wrw^^rfTS’ 

fSniffr arcT gf^r ii 1 u 


1 ^rorr- 

2 V. L. ( = «inf ) 

3 Jaioism does not admit thit this Universe is created by any super- 

natural sentient agency. Tha Universe is uncreated and eternal in its 
basic and constituent elements. To put the Jaina view point in brief, 
the whole range of exiatenco can bo divided into two sections, living and 
non-living f and stjTIV )• Pure life is an impossibility in transmigra- 
tory state. This is possible only in Liberation where the sonl is free 
from Karma ( see note No 1 p. 140). arsilV is of five kinds i matter C 3S5? ) 
ji Principle or fulcrum of motion ( ) iii Principle or fulcrum of rest 

) iv space ( 3Tr^ ) v Time ( ^ ). It is essential to note that 
Space and Time are . fundamental elements of the system of reality 
according to Jainism and not mere conceptions without any objective 
l»ckgrouad. ■ • 
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^ f ^ f^srTT&T I 

tpRJTTCligT^ ^ROJ q^Torf^ ufrf^T II "I 11 

!5rqc5^ foRiT^ \ 

ij 0Tf 3[sf i^^rfur g% f^orq^ ^g- ^roiffrr ti i ii 
HfUrs^fl gf 1 

^■MU|4c 1% f^f^oT f%JT cTg' STgrsTf ?T? ^g’ It [] 

=3ftg- qs-iigr f^T^i n ^sq- i 

5fni^ T^f^ gf 3TC'Tq^grf| ii ’*■<<: n 

^rscT =5r5EiTKf% nRpriTrgqr f^l f u r i 

^mg- f% 3^^ q’qoT^ trrrf&rqq^ it ^ •«'<;> n 

snTT^rq^ gj^ u n 

2#«rr«TTg’ sqtrt f^ ¥i|^r i 

^rn ^qgorrf f&mn^ rn# ii ih'* ii 

^5^# f&r?Tf&T?TSF3='^ ^01% I 

^ ^?TR5 11 11 

- In. view of the importaace of the above section as an. intro- 
diKstion to Jaina philosophy and the succinct way in which it is 
worded, I have given below the English translation of it. The 
English translation of qWcJiaq5T5T hy Mr. Jaina noted above is 
antiquated : it is more a transvocabulatiou than a trar^lation. 
So I have given an independent tran.slation utilising the 
English equivalents for Jaina technical tenus as used by Prof. 
Chakravarti'*', Mr. J. L. JainP and Prof. Ghoshal.® 

142. Know them to be six substances, that have no origination 
( beginning ) and destruction and that have been described by 
the Omniscient and with which the three worlds are replete. 


1 For six kinds of matter see S. B. J. P. 83 

2 V. L. ^J irnre 

3 V. Ij. a^a 

4 y. Ii. 

5 V. Ii. 1f 

6 V. Ii. ^rscT 

7 ' Mis' "tmhslation of ( Saoicd Books of the Jalnas ^ 

Vol. III. 

8 His translation of d«< r 4«.q» qiwii-Hrt and so on. (S.B. J. TI and V) 

9 Hi* translation of jpvwjt5 ( S. B. J. I ) 

6 
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143. Know the soul ( ) to be a sentient substance and 

the other five insentient viz. Matter ( ) ; principle of motion 

( ) ; principle of rest ( ) ; space ( an=fiT5r ) — all these accom- 

panied by time ( ^>1^ ) are distinct from the soul. 

144. Oh qtppl! Know the soul to be a positive el^tity ( ) 

necessarily noncoi’poreal, an embodiment of knowledge, 
characterised by supernormal bliss, eternal and taintless. 

145. Matter ( ) in its six kinds is corporeal ; my boy ! 

know the rest to be incorporeal. The wise say that the ’ prin- 
ciple of motion ( ) and that of rest ( ) are the 8ine qua 

non of the motion and rest respectively. 

146. Know you that as the space substance, ( errcjiT^f ) in 
which necessarily remain accommodated all substances — ^so say 
the great Jinas. 

147. Know you time to be a substance which has the 
character of introducing changes in other things ( or which 
is characterised by continuity.) The instants of time are mutu- 
ally isolated axid different like J ewels in a heap. 

148. Oh being ! Know you that all other substances 

except soul, matter and time are indivisible wholes ( or homo- 
geneous wholes ), with their space-points ( ). 

149. The remaining four substances ( apq^r, and 

) excepting soul and matter are void of movement — so say 

those advanced in knowledge (experts of knowledge.) 

150. The principle of motion and that of rest are indivi- 
dually homogeneous wholes endowed with innumerable space 
points. Know the sky to be of infinite space-points; while matter 
is of many a dimension, 

151 These substances. Oh being ! are said to be confined 
to * physical space. Though remaining together in this world 
they retain their ( individual ) qualities. 

152. All these substances render their respective functions 
towards embodied beings who suffering the misery of fourfold 
existence wander in this transmigratory condition. 


- \ brilliant notes of Prof. Cfaakrararti on ct^ and S. B. 

’K TOK III, p. 95. 
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^ is another wim work of our author. We 

have come accross two Mss. of it-one in Delhi ( ) 
and the other in err^Tf ( ). In the body of the w^orfc 

the name of the author is not mentioned. The Delhi Ms. does 
not mention anything about the author : while in the Ms. from 
Agra we find the author's name mentioned as ? ) 

Pandita Jugalakishore has seen both these Mss. personally. 
Panditji remarks, * The work is important as a piece of 
literature, moreover there are many fine similes and the ethical 
tone of the work is very healthy. ' It has 224 ^i^s. It is some 
times referred to as ( ^ ) from the fact that its open- 

ing word is ^ to wit: — 




The treatment of the subject matter here is systematic as the 
author goes from one topic to another. The phraseology is more 
popular than technical. In his desire to make the work popular 
the author admits many side-topics and exhortations thereon. 
The ^ opens with a few introductory After 

that follow various topics which might be merely listed here ; 
Eleven 5rf^s ( the stages in the house-holder's life ) ii 
and its flaws; iii Eight and the defects of other 

articles of foodfor bidden for a house-holder; iv a 


1 I am very grateful to Pt, Jugalakishore the learned editor of 

who supplied me with a transcript of this from his own 

copy which he had made after consulting Delhi & Agra Mas. 

2 It is not in any way abnormal : many Jaina Stotras derive their 
names from their opening words, for instance, 

and so on. 

3 aRTTWcTi 

4: The Digambar literature is sufficiently rich in manuals on ^tnWT- 
( giving rules about House-holder’s life ). In the ^vetambar canon 
as it exists today, the subject of is found in the seventh Aiiga — 

g^UT^iRTTsfr. When once Digambars disowned the canon as formed by the 
first Pat aliputra Council as not genuine, there was no other alternative 
left for them than to write manuals on different subjects mainly based on 
traditional memory notes. The earliest manual on is by 

(circa^nd century A. D.) in ^^~it is known as also. Some of 

the other manuals are *. — s^pfcf ) ; arfwi# 

of 3TT^'<n: ; of t* many others. 
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discourse on seven saj^s. v Fi-uit of Right Faith ( ) 
which is the base for further vows ( ^s ). vi The twelve ^s of 
a %Tr^. vii A discourse on ( householder’s life ) viii A 

discourse on q[Fr with its kinds and qrsrr’Tf ^N^K . ix a discourse 
on sqw and its glorification; x necessity of giving up sense-attach- 
ments and passions xi and glorification of xii 

of a and the method of it. xiii Glorification of Right faith, 

meditation and xiv Human birth glorified and conclu- 

sion. As the work is not published as yet and as the subject is 
of popular interest treated in a simple manner I have given 
excerpts from it extensively. 

=311^ f% % ? g ; pr f gr i 

onDT3f5ra^Tc5Trsffi ft cTOT ii h h 

^ 'TT?Tf 3*53^^ tff I 

fi'ds I 

'?T?-^-^-Gnr«r 05 u ii 

tux f^fssgPi I 

!%*■ #5 =wtxf 'TT^ TTfW U c: || 


t arR i%«r i 

'TRMicirt'Hl XIW3' TTivrxr^TJg ii ^ ii 
fSrf^ ^ it ^ I 

xrrf3- ii a * a 

T^ngsq^ ^ ftp3T5j Tsr jor f^ar i 
re«r(ai'i<i^ ^ #• tprg- jifjgf RfSor a a a a 

Xf|3- Js^TTff^F^TJT I 

i^ig ^ftor a s x a 

^ i:nc5f 1 

# xn^g- ^flg w ^ mR^hix T a a 3 a 

^P^^rmorf oirfl yftfxT 1 

ST# onf^TSfTft% a 3-r a 

3 or ^ 

S <=«''®JnatIon s for all 

5 This is a discourse on H srt^s. 

6 The 6th according to sfhTOmsr is 
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^srrrrfg i 

gsftM ii ^'^>1 n 

%r OT 2T--^sr^ s^ePR-:? i 

T^=!TKfH'3- cT ( ^ ? ) UT ^ ^3^ II <) £ ii 

^ ^ # 

'W'Erft STcTR 5flf?T|m ^ ^ctTvST? RR II 

cs, 

Rf gsrRTTf^ T% OTRtf JOOT 1 

f% ^ U|U | 3Ptf5 It 3 II 
;aTfr 4HwT)Pffl?;<Tf i RtTTgr i 

34'JIUl'prrH-pF’ %RIT^ ^T55T u |( 

# . if: * # 

^ ^ 5TCR R ^ I 

^[« 5 TR 5 ^rgR# =b^'^I' ^=fT 3 TlA§ cTOT II ■*'0 II 




* 




^ 3if^c«iig RT WTR I 

3 T^ WTf^ Ri-dsurr n '^■i h 

^^onf RTR ^ /%«ir mR^<' w^rormrT i 

II II 

^ 


t^njrgmf^ ^nf%TT iJr jf% i 

3 TTRW ( ^ ) ’®T II II 

■iH^ ^ ^ 


RtR? HRTjr R ^ I 

|f^ trr nm RtmRT ii ii 


* 


^ aTTRRT^I^ #51:5 'TTf^ 3 ' II S<;St H 

# * * 


^cnwoT R^cTRf I 

ft^ ’. IJT ^ rrff II II 

* * # * 


1 *#«■ C V. L. ) 

2 ^ C V. L. ) 

3 Hare- ( V. Ii. ) 

4 The lino not clear. 
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q^TOT -sfg i 

rf f^oT^’OT 5er?TT ii it 

■7T%jqq^ 5T%3r qrf^ T?r^ i 

•j q’=rf^'3‘ qg’ qsfStg n ii 

■qrTf fM^ I 

qFggi'iTTf 'rq# 55f|R jj3TJ II "^ = Ii 

qff f^aars' mf i 

'iTf f^rq^qg- oft^ fTf II ' < 1! 

«= * * * 


qrrt 'qi^f ^q=qt ^rr f^q^nt frf i 
Trr«?^ofT^ ^iK qTfSrg- fqq^ tjt ^ ii 

q=rT% f^oxTgr STrsT^g- fq^T^q fTf qfffT I 
q^ ^3" qFfDTt%“ qft^S- f^5q55 ^ TTfH II % O II 
^ * 

qr f^=3?3Tf f f^q ’fR ^ css^f FFcStf i 
^ f^sr TT^f 'P'^5T«5f qrw trr ii u 
^ ^ ^ 

gf, qrtcq ^ t? 3- q1%i;3- 5§tf i 

qrfT qj^R- qrrrqqfl %“ Rq^r^sS’ frr II '4 0') II 

qi$r ^rm wa qf¥“ or f R i 

q^qr Ti^qF q^ ^qqqrr q RtR ii o ^ ii 
qrq fqqrRrqf qtq q =qqf gRR I 

T%aTq^3r 3-fqqf "irff qqg- qr fq II ^ O II 
^ ^ ^ 


^ qqqrq'j ^ Rt ftw f% qj^jqr fq^ i 
Rre R RraTgRr qqf qRr^Ror n s ^ ^ ii 
q*qqqq^ ^ qaaffir ^jouT | 

^qrqff RruMtl g% q^ ^rqq qaq n ^ n 


I':^-=1 qq qfq q?TT% RqqqsifTT^’ I 

qq? c5q^ T'Hic^ji^ fq «ig»^ li 

3rcqK *Ff q q^ oTqoT Rt^TTfR Rq i 

'fe>'=li<iTtHM-i«i qq^q'R”' ^rfq q^ ii i! 

* # * 


3Ti%r^ ( V. L. ) 
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sarrf qxrrraf i 

<fr^qT nr n s 3 ^ 11 

«=*«=# 


T%oT5Tf%fef i'5^sT| ^ f% nrrarpr i 

3 Tf q'n'oi^f ii ^ »'=^ 11 

gcrr^-Hl ’Tferr %jt i 


cT^ 55^ ^j=r II 'i-*-H II 
#: «= # 


TT^f ^ 'Tl%i;g' ^ 11 ^ n 

TjsJt'^ T^ tifTT?^ «rfg' I 

RrTc^^JTf^ ^ H'HVH II II 

' 3 ^ 3 ' 'TOTT I 

^grr 1^' 1! -I !i 

^ ^ ^ 

jng qrs’ '^g' ’=Rfig I 

^Torrsr^tftSt^l f^ !i II 

gT% 3 TT^ ’TT 3 TJT f!gf cTtI I 

3 Tf^ ^TOI^ T% q-iPi^^iT^iR^ll 11 ^ 11 

# # *' * 

5551, Hui^-^ Fn? I 

^ ^ m 

UTigr f?T% I 

^ 11 u 

I have been able to trace some eight quotations in ^[cRTFK’s 
C ommentary on ^ from this ^ici*=bi"=iK* The numbers of 

these quotations in the Ms. before me are 148, 156, 111, 11^, 109, 
105, 139 and 110 alphabetically arranged. From these qriota- 
tions it is quite plain that has used for his 

Commentary. Of these there are two quotations which 
together a new issue with regard to the authorship^ of 
which we might note below. commenting on 

quotes : — 


1 ^ ( V. L. } 

2 Published in ^ 
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rT^sTT =5rr# ^m^rTT: — 

afP5n^ ^ 3TT^*3 I 

— 'ITow this is 148th ^fT from the 
Then again in the same commentary : — 
rf'iTT 

T% 1 


— this is 139 th of our ^; 0 Fri: 

definitely ascribes the authorship of these two verses to or 

55^-clS and he uses quite familiar terms like 3 ^, as though 

55^ifN^ is his immediate preceptor. We are led to doubt whether 
or is the author of this or 1 ) as the 

Agra Ms. says. The whole problem can be made clear when 
some more Mss. ’ of are available. We do not 

find any striking phraseological similarities (excepting one or two 
which may be even accidental cf. 128 m. with 266 of q. q. ) but 
there are many common ideas. Compare m. 122 -fee. with 242 
5f.; 128 SIT. with 266 q. q. and so forth. We have discussed below 

1 In the Seneiga^a Mandira at Karanja there is a Ms. of a 
which is ascribed in its Colophor to It is said to contain 

250 ^fSTS- Bai Bahadur Hiralal has given opening and concluding 

extracts in his catalogue of Sfc. and Prakrit Mss in C. P. and Berar. The 
ten opening verses that are given in the extract are the same as the 
first ten in our siT^+ivir- The six concluding qf^s that are given in 

the catalogue are interesting. Uo. 6 is the same as the last of our copy 
of an. The 6th mentions as the author. Excepting No. 5 others are 
not present both in Delhi and Agra Mss. The 6 qiifTS run thus :-( I have 
not attempted any correction here. ) 

3ft TfS' HtvS efr cTR q*!^ q']^ II ^ 11 

• ^ 37rir^ , 

^ crrrff ii ^ ii 

^ ^ri€^ \ 

*T®ftr <5?*^ ^^EFT I 

^ 11 » 11 

qdUiWi-i-u\Tatis3 sq 1 

^'Trqn't q nff ir® nl? ^ u ".it 

?q ^qq*jf %#ir 3qt% 1 


B5 *raf€iqnrw wqw > h 
This makes the problem of authorship all 
with 96 of nT. qooted below. 


the more difficult, cf. 
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bow there are conspicuous phraseological similarities in his 
other works. 

IV 

Uptill now I have come accross two Mss. of one 

from my collection and the other from Delhi Jaina Mandira 
Ms. B. ( my copy ) so far as I can judge, is at least two hundred 
years old. It is a parb of a small characters) 

written in black and red ink. It is fairly accurate but for a few 
scribal mistakes. The pitiable tale about this Ms. is that por- 
tions of it are hopelessly rubbed away and with a good deal of 
difiSculty I could copy out some verses.^ It has an explicit 
colophon : 


I am very grateful to Pt. Jugalakishore through whose kind 
favour I got a transcript of the Delhi Ms. ( D. ). So far as I can 
judge from the transcript before me Ms. B appears to be more 
correct than Ms. D. The Ms. D. has the colophon ; 






Both the Mss. have 220 verses some of which are not in 
metre. There are some variations in numberings and readings. 
Peculiarly enough there are three Sk. verses almost at the end of 
the book and these are common to both the Mss. They are as 
below : 


U It 

3TTq3T^T ^ 0) ^ H ^ ^ il 


The colophons are not in agreement as to the authorship of 
There is an internal reference in verse No. 209 where 
is mentioned- 

TTH ^ Tf gpr fa aurf n ^ ^ u 


1 See my article * ^ ^ ^ i** 3=!^^tcr vol. I and 

the editorial note thereon- 

2 Quated by Jayasena in his Cooimentary on 

3 sTMFTt ^ ( V: L. ) 

4 The 'Terse ISTo. '219 is not clear as it stands. 
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NofcMng can be categorically said about tlie authorship until 
some better Mss, come forth. The presence of three Sk. verses,- 
the mention of not at the end of the work, ' close 

similarity of phraseology between and the 

conflicting colophons-these facts have rendered the problem all 
the more difficult. Can it not be that is only a traditional 

name like that of iidPd incidentally mentioned in ?.* , 

51 %^ *rr%^ ft? I 

RU vr U 1*'= II 

The textual comparison between ^T^iqrfa and other works, 
of is very interesting. Many verses are common verbatim 
between ^nqif g and Herewith a few verses 

numbers from with R® numbers in bracket are given. % 

( R. 285 ); 3 ( 118 ); 8( 253 ); 11 ( 254 ); 12 (275 ); 13 ( 258 ); 

14^ (294 ); 17 ( 269 ); 18 ( 279 ); 23 ( R. 66 ); 26 (81 ); 28 ( 90 )■ 

29 ( 93 ); 33 ( 72 ); 34(71); 35 ( 70 ); 37 ( 75 ); 49 ( 125 ); 

69 ( 97 ); 94 ( 288 ); 104 ( 257 ); 137 ( 187 ); 146 ( 237 ); 190 (291)r 

and so forth. Besides these there are many phrases and parts of 
are bodily repeated, sometimes with slight variations. 
Some verses from are also seen in ^tlTRrgs ( cf. 40 qtrrefR 

with 79 of qiT. )• There are many common phrases. No. 19 of. 
^ R l^ ( see the extracts below ) has been quoted by im 

his commentary on ® 

The contents* of are of meditational nature where 

the author differentiates beween the body and the soul, the 
material paraphernelia and the sentient self and. finally reflects 
un the essential characteristics of the self, from the realistic 
( ) point of view. 

Since the work is not published weimight give a few ^T^rs here. 

gfTcqf R»:f RtR?:f ^ II 1 II 

s % OT I 

^ ^ 3 R 11 11 


1 The name occurs in 209 while the work has 220 verses. 

. . .2 is the author of and there is not the least doubt 

about it. 

3 p. 259 ( ,ir* ) 

4 The subject matter being similar to that of I have not 

given the extensive summary here. See the eummary of above. 

5 I> wri^fcTT '( V. li, ) 
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DT ft ft^^g?T SiT^ 1 

^fTT^T^r^ ^ ftw 2 oj:?r5,| „ j, 

^ gfoT isfsft 3gr a^flc^rg- i 

^ qgr u ^ a n 

BTftnTJT fSrspjqjsT ftr^gwror i 

^PTgoT =^r ft^cq^ ^ %0!jr II ' Cv II 

■q’P ftg’ ^ ^3^gr %ft3' qorqr^ i 

OT'*’ 3- m=s^rf%rq-?TW!^ n ^ e 11 

^ TTftr nr ftc^f q;3^ %3- ^tg i 

jqrSt qrwf f ^ or ft ^c5«ft ?t?s‘T gwig u -. - ii 

3TcqT %q55arrQTg- t 

f^qiar 3q?sq^ 5 qj^- uj ^tits ?ng II ^ ^ II 

37cqT g^rOTTOTR-g- ft '3100T RRT^ I 

^ 6 jfitntgr irr^r^T^ ii ii 

RTSSIS; ^rSR^T ’ RTW gjgf tftlT I 
gtH ^ 'TSg R3:R^ %aT || || 

KS 

=3ffq^rfarf 3=rRq^qgiitf i 

t qf * ^3T^T rr% c5ig ii <» o-*- ii 

^fsit ^qfc5f%=q=R¥T 3Tcqf Rg- ft «Rf| I 

ftl<rl% cri^ ^ RRre rRfl II ^ 3 ■=!. II 

RT^«i g1%^T f%^ 'n i 

gsgr ^ ^gr r" f%^R- ii -i s-*- ii 

RrcSTil Rr^sq ’roff ^ i 

gf Rg f%R gf Rf?5g- qrqR^ ii ■» ?. t ii 

3TcqT <R Rc5rb' srrqxRR^ i’’-)'^ ' 

gR RB- trgg ’r ?5’g ii 3 ii 


1 For tbe reference of inthia see 3tT«rrrs^86 and ^cfCTm’s 

Commentary thereon ( itt. 2T* HT- )- 

2 

3 V 31^, 

4 Ms. B. is not uniform witli respects to the nge of or or. Ma. 
1>. has invariably or which I have adopted here. 

5 Of. ^r^oaj Marathi 

6 Of. ^*5 

7 Compare this with 3 In Um foot uot© No. .1 on p. ,lb4. 

8 Cf , ^yag Marathi. 
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34 qTHH3 ^ n o k 

4?t tq 5ig <n ^gr or 

>Z4 a *0 

oT f^ ^r^sgrrsBf i%<y<3Tf i 

^ qiJ4^4gr gft>r i 

rr^ »Tc5 131 'Ip5=^^ It ^ o II 

rrg- ^ «rcg ^ f^rnpm^ i 

qsjaqf f^T ^ ^ h q. o % n 

^wir TJT -gtror c{r¥r? §w3t ^ f^g^rot gmif t 

'jraf4:f Trqqaot sTcqr n = 11 

'STffl or 1 %^ ii 

2 ^nw>nrg-(’) qiR^ ^ jicqcr w% ii^ih ii 


The peculiar stylistic feature of %^’s ' works is that there 
are many common phrases and metrical feet in his different 
worlm : why ? there are conspicuous repetitions in one and the 

same work. There is no doubt as to the fact that" is the 

author of iq. 54. and aJin^ir'C: the position as to the authorship of ^> 54 . 
q 4 ^ we have noted above. Stylistic and phraseological evidence 
backed up by the colophon of one Ms. proves that is the 

author ^ and in that case the name of mentioned in one 

verse — not at the end — will have to be explained otherwise. My 
conjecture is that it might be only a name of a traditional autho- 
rity like that of 344 ^ 1 % ‘ mentioned in < 4 . 54 . With this inci- 
dental reference to <|44i'^g the scribes might have added the colo- 
phon to that effect. However we must wait for some more Mss- 
This repetitionary style has not escaped the notice of commenta- 
tors. says, “sTSfqr '- 144 ^^ 45 ^% ^ ^434Tf ^ 7 ^'-bq<44ioHi4’=fe i ^iifqA<Ttt4<=is4 i P i mi 

«4l!tal’’ Similarly remarks, “ 34 ^ ¥( t ^^ i - 

54=^ ^m^cr 51% 1 1 34^ g«T:5pi%- 


1 ii. ) 

2 D. ^CTTpoigr 

3^ If 5 ^ IS not the author of w© cannot conveniently 

expWn^away the presence of common verses and phrases without cbai’g- 
lngTm^ of plagiarism—! Or was too much steeped in 

works and h© spontaneously reproduced much from them. 

4 Quoted above. 

- ^ interesting work composed by the author of 

has written a Sk^ commentary on that, ^ ) 
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WtT5C. I ” himself is aware of this repetition 

when he says: — 

irr ggr ti ti 

Thus he explains his position which is defended hy com- 
mentators too. 

In T. sr. itself we find matiy repetitions — a few might be 
listed here 'mropH ( 205, 289 ) ; ( 131, 

133 ) ; ( 6, 24. 224, 328 ) ; ^ ^ ( 298] 

322 with slight variation ) ; fltf or ^ qf^ff ( 238, 243 ) ; 

# nr ( 183, 232 ) ; % ¥jfF5 ( 152, 222 ) ; >r 53 

^ ( 4, 5, ); sTTJit ^ ( 141, 142 ) ; gf9l1% 

( 153, 284 ) ; ( 42, 34 ). Besides these there are many 

set phrases such as ?§r qwg fTr, l%oiqr3 trcr ^ ^Sff^.gog 3 

qr? ^ snf,. The list may he made more exhaustive. 

Similarly in #irerc, ercqr aqcqi; ^ ( 34, 12 ) ; # fSwqci errjqr 

iTir? ( 30, 37 ) ; ^ 3T«T q^ ( 8, 81 ) ; % tSK ^nff^qr ( 10, 11); 

% qf^^ ( 47, 99 ) ; #BRf ^iRR^^rt ( 3, 107 ) ; Jqtqw ; 

3i'>S 'n **1 JTl ( 74, 83 ) and so forth. 

Similarly in ^tffqr^, ( 160-61, 212 ) ; eron 

^^13 &c. (68, 69 ) eTFqr (70, 71 ). Instances may be 

multiplied. 

Now to have a mutual comparison of the worlm of ^rt^, 
we find striking repititions in q. %aTOK and ^tlPTFl^. It is already 
noted how there are many common verses between q. andsflgrqTg^. 
We might note here only a few parallel phrases between -qlqiai^ 
and q. 3. There are some common lines : ^.4 ( q. 274 ) ; 50 

( q. 280 ) ; %. 5 ( q. 251 ) % 47 and 97 ( q. 227. ) ; 52( q. 210) 

Thus there are common verees and phrases between q. q. and 
on the one hand and ^tirqrfS on the other. 

It is generally believed that the name of the author in its 
Sk. form is a fact which is well attested by the following 

points, quoting a verse from q® says, ‘^‘5f2lT 

at the beginning of a quotation from4he same work says. 
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** on more than -one- -eeca- 

sion, has used the Sanskrit form in his commentary. 

Sometimes the copyists hesitate between and But 

one hesitates to accept as the Sk. form of our author’s name 

in view of the following considerations. From the phraseological 
and idealogical comparison of q. q. and it is plain that the 

author is one and the same, as we have seen above. At the end 
of the name of the author is mentioned as which 

cannot be equated with Sk. Then were these two different 

authors and one copied the other’s work ? Certainly not. 
Turning to the text of the name of the author is men- 

tioned in this manner. : — In view of the rules of 
grammar the Sk. form of it would be or ^ 

— Since and have the same erq"" form The 

Sk. rendering is not guaranteed when we have already- 

accepted the mono authorship of q. q. and If we accept 

the Sk. equivalent everything becomes consistent as it is 

equal to as mentioned in There are many in- 

stances of the interchange of ^ and in personal names for 
instance, and and and 

So our author’s name in Sk. is and not The mis- 

take once made has been mechanically adopted by all, 

i>ate of 

(i) has written a Sanskrit commentary on* 

and by a close comparison of the two commentaries it appears 
that he is the same who has written a commentary on s[3q- 

#qf. ^ Though his date is not definite, still this much is certain 


1 Still we are in the dai'k as fco tlio personal iiistory of bis 

spiritual genealogy <&c. His Being called a vrfTW is of no historic 
▼aloe as the reference is a comparatively modern one and as the word 
bas its connotation tj[iiite mobile. It means a and also a 

Bachelor using coloured robes ( as our modern frfU^s.) in his 

define ^qfrw in this way. 




STJ^nqHl qfTW H II 


2 See q-. ST, 118 and 3. 


3 The editor of could not conciliate the two names^and hence 

It a strange combination indeed when the editor writes 
w«n^: #TOK:— As noted above the text of q-. q. mentions the name 
in 3^. as and not as this editor gays. 

4 Published in . 
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shat he lived later than, from whose commentaries he 

appears to have drawn sufficient inspiration and material, the 
last almost verbatim. ' Pandita Javaharalal says that 
was later than too. However he lived before 1556 A.. D. - 

when composed his commentary '' on iii 

which many passages from ^fi^’s commentary on have 

been'QUOted. So on whose writes a com- 

mentary must be earlier than 15 th century A. D. 

(ii) ^;cRIPRj whom Peterson calls a ‘ fierce Digambar in 
his commentary on six 171^8 ( siPMs ) of quotes some ar^- 

^ verses three of which have been traced to Hi'HlcHM'blijr. These 
three verses are i etc ( p. 39. " 

ii srr t%t% &o. ( p. 335 Ibid ) and iii ^ SSff ( p. 333. 

Ibid ). The respective numbers of these three verses in 'RJTRJT- 
jRiRlJ a’f® 122 , 173 and 118. It is worth noting that the 
verse ^rg has been quoted with an explicit introductory 

phrase 3 % v|£nL%'Ji. gffgpTl’s date is not difficult to 

be settled. ® He has severely criticised -various Jaina subsects 
other than his own. His attack on the sect proves that he 
lived later than 1470 A. D. about which year the sect was 
promulgated in Gujarata. ® lived about the beginning 


1 For instance Of. CO 5- 'T- with p. 219 of T«TTf^T¥W* 

(ii) p. 162 XT- 5 t- with page 49 of q^rrear^^T- 
— The references are:l;o the editions of 
i^rihted in 

2 See. Bo port for 1883—84 by I>r. Bhandarkar. 

3 ]J?ot published as yet. 

4 Pt. Javaharlal in his Introduction to . 

5 See. Peterson Beports. 

6 ' Published in 

7 The ir- irr- edition. 

S Sufficient information about ^TcT^fFTC and bis works is giren by 
Pt. Premi in the Introduction to •sr^rg'^^T C above V 
9 ^ ft 

1 1$ 

u^THpfr ^cii$i^'HcrrsT*fi n 

xTTtmfSqg^: 

U ^ Ii 

— HSt^l^WcT 
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of the 16th century, — who is quoted by him must have been 
prior to him. 

( iii ) who has written Sk, commentaries on Tq ri ^efeiq - 

and is well acquainted with the works of 

In his commentary on he definitely mentions the nairTe 

of — 

siTRcf ( p. il4 ar. JIT- Edition ). Further at p, 424 in the 
same commentary a verse is quoted : — 

rfsrr — 

OT ft trr f% w Rtq=f 1 

f^TS' 'qrrrrif' ftruHi' ii 


This is No. 69 from TOTTcipnBTqi. Further in his commentary 
on verse 27 of q-qii^chiar he quotes an verse which is so badly 

printed in ^jRpq^ saar+TTcST edition as below “ =3^*^- 

'3q|-ua’a'•'^«”^qi^^33RT('3^t^IqT%^^5^]g; ” As the quotation stands it is 
full of corruptions and it has not even the appearance of a ^f^r. 
But however, the verse is the same but for its corruptions as the 
following one from ^RI^TR' : — 

TROT a[ff3' wts' qr^rgr ii 

^3“ qjflsqg’ sTfrrrSf or fq;g?rT =3rrg' n h 
S ospitrq knows both these works of 

As to the exact date of !5i2r§5T we are not on a stable erouiTd 
He is later than and He qStes a 

couple of verses from the en^R^iR of ^r;?^ in his commentarv on 
( p. 8 Ji- JIT. edition). This #R5t^, the disciple of 
Z? n- composed STF^R^ in the first quarter 

^ the I2th Century. By a close comparison of qToffsfeta’s * 
Kanarese commentaries with those of 3 ri# 3 it appears that 5 Rr%Ji 
^ ei^liOT than ^rrsF^ whose date, according to R B 
Narasnrfiacarya, is circa 1170 A. D. thus being later 

than and earlier than must have lived somewhere in 

the middle of the 12th century. Pt. Premi ^ gays that there 
has been found a Ms. of written in 1369 V era 


1 

2 

3 

4 


It is printed as ( V. L ) 

See tlie Introdiictioa to ?r. ) 

Not published as yet. 

See Vol. 1 . 

In an introduction to XXI. VoL ot^x, 3^. 
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( 1312 A. D. ). If lived in tlie middle of 12tli century A. D 

whose two works knows must be earlier than he, 

II a Kanarese poet mentions the name of in his 

5^. date is c. 1235. (See Voi. I p. 358 

foot“-iiote )- ’ - 

( iv ) the versatile encyclopaedic writer, is the first 

Prakrit grammarian to treat the dialect in an exhaustive 

manner. He has, in all his works, availed himself of the work 
done by his predecessors. It is no wonder then if he has consult- 
ed the then available material for the ground work of the 

portion of his Grammar. The section is important 

not only for its exhaustive treatment but because the author has 
given so many quotations and most of them, naturally, might 
have been drawn from the then existing erq. literature. Being 
himself a grammarian, par excellence, it is just imaginable that 
he might improve upon the readings of the version which he is 
quoting and moreover to suit ;the * illustrative purpose he might 
make changes here and there. We may note the following 
quotations as they are chronologically important. Under Sutra 
iv 389. Hem. quotes, 

ft ^ IJ 

This qviotation is found to be an intelligent Improvemertt on 
the following taken over from 

^TrfT vT ft I 

^ c[ftaT ftr ^3fTg- II IJ 

The change of the verbal form from to ^>Tg is quite 

intelligible if we look to the Sutra and his Commentary thereon. 

U 3-=^^ II 

qfig ^ i and so 

forth. Further admits as an optional form and gives 

an illustration fT% which also appears to have been 

suggested from the above quoted 

Then under iv 427 %Tr° quotes the following verse : — 

f%T^’fl^3‘ HTFJ fT% 3Tf^^ 3T^ II 

*ni^ n 

In spite of striking variations the is based on the one in 
'RWroraRr. The V, L. for ( Bombay S^k. series edition 

of «l^*qi'=t<ur) is important. The ^ilT runs thus in aqjPtf : — 


8 
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fff^ I 

'< n 

The consecutive ixumbers of these two in t?.. si . — if at all 

any inference is possible therefrom — point to the fact that 
might have ch-awn these quotations directly from 

Their under ii SO a short sentence is quoted and 

this we find to be a regular part of the following of 

^ arntrrr % ^ t 

qft^T cT^ ^ a a ' 

The formal change in the quoted part will be understood 
when we look to the gi'ammarian’s remark : — 

g't^T^sr^ rf^orq^T^Twr f%r^ %s.^t ^=q- 1 ^ 

Hemacanch-a’s date is fixed. He has composed his gram- 
mar in the reign of i. e. decidedly before 1142 A. D. when 

Sfffmits the successor of Rt^-cisr was anointed as king. Hooking 
to the fact that other accessories of his grammar, for instance, 
the =aira- and lexicons were composed in f%;s:<ra’s reign it appears 
that might have completed his grammar in. eight chapters •’ 

sufficiently long before the above date. In 1105 A. D. ( 1162 
Vikrama era ) , was made a ^ 5 ^ . Soon after this date he 

must have composed this grammar. 

It is not an unusual phenomenon in the history of any lan- 
guage that exhaustive grammars come to be composed only after 
a particular language is fossilised in literary form either in 
traditional memory or in books. So there is no sufficient justi- 
fication in the assumption that the erq^ stage treated by is 

the same as the current language of his times. It is more reason- 
able to say that the stage as represented by his grammar 

was altogether fossilised in literary form and it must have been 
at least the next previous-or even earlier-stage of the language 
current in his times. Grammars cannot bo based on merely 


1 However there are grave doubts as to the genuineness of this 

verse in The first thing is that it is not in stroisr, secondly 

the word e# W is added to it in the. printed edition. The commentator, it 
appears, admits it, so also the Ms. B. Probably it is a quotation drawn 
by himself from some early work. 

2 See the introduction to jfT^iM'lTTSTq' (_ G-. 'O. S. ) .... 

3 The first seven dealing with Sk. and the last with Prakrits. 
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spoken languages : at the most we can appeal to this or that usage 
in the current language with such phrases as quota- 

tions show that he had before him. a sufficiently long tract of 
literature extending over a period of time sufficiently prior to 
him. ^ 

From the facts noted above it is plain that has used 

for his grammar of the dialect, and thus 

must have lived at least a couple of centuries before com- 

petition of his grammar^ looking to the conditions of com- 
munication &c of that period. 

(v) in his on the Sutra, ‘ 

’ quotes the following Doha: — 

^ fSr^ it 

This is the same as the one in No. 86 witii the 

difference that q. sr. reads i%g and f%g; and in place 

of ^ in the second line. So it is imaginable that ^ might have 
drawn this quotation from q. sr. 

But the genuineness of this quotation has been questioned by 
Hoernle and following him by Mr. Bhattacharya ^ in their 
editions of Some sutras, of which the above also is 

one, even against the agreement of two or three Mss, have been 
relegated to the appendix by Hoernle suggesting thereby the 
spurious nature of these sutras. This editorial discretion of 
Hoernle has been questioned by Scholars like Pischel and Grune. 
Dr. Gune has examined the whole position and he says, “ Nos 
(7) (8) and ( 11 ) ‘^ ( the sutra under discussion ) are quite in 
Canda’s manner and since two Mss. ® attest them, they may 


1 Eoughly between 6 tb— 10th centuries A. I>. the literary Frafcrits 
became more and more stereotyped and kept up their remote connec- 
tion with the De^i element through Apabhram^a disintegration. The 
latter in its turn came to be standardised and bore the same relation to 
the new De^I or spoken side out of which finally [emerged the modern 
vernaculars. This standardised or literary Apabhrani^a was the basis of 
Hemacandra ’’ — see Evolution of MlJgadhi, by Dr, Saatri § IB 

2 . Which took place soon after 1105 A. D. 

3 Edited by Hoernle B. I- 

4 Who quotes the section in a footnote. 

5 No 11 is the sutra with the 3 ?q-o quotation given above, 

6 a ^cprprfi Ms. in my possession admits the sutra and the quotation 
regularly. 
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b© regarded genuine But most important Apabli. Sutra is Np. 

(11) wliicli lays down ‘ and fcR ’ as substitutes of and 
and gives an Apabh. Doha as illustration. ^ Thus Dr. Gxuie 
accepts the guotation as genuine in =^o^’s grammar. 

Quite different views are held as to the date of Hoernle 

claims that grammar presents a very old phase of the Pra- 
krit language and that is prior even to and that he must 

have written his grammar at a somewhat later time than the 
Srd century B. O. Dr. Gune “ says that the conclusions 
arrived at by Hoernle are based on the readings of a single Ms. as 
against the three used by him that speak to the contrary. ‘‘ The 
whole work” remarks Dr. Gune, “ has the appearance of half 
arranged miscellaneous jottings for a work, rather than a well- 
arranged and finished treatise. ” evidently lived at a time 

when the had ceased to be a mere dialect of the and 

become a literary language, i. e. after the sixth century A. D. 
and not before. ” 

Thus if we accept the sutra and the quotation as genuine 
along with Dr. Gune then must be a work composed 

prior to i. e. prior to the 6 th century A\D. vSo must have 
lived before 6 th century A. D. To conclude this discussion on 
^^i^’sdate, it must be said that the data are supplied mainly from 
his and only once from 

I cannot conclude this article without expressing my heart- 
felt thanks to my revered Professor Dr. P. L. Vaidya. M. A., 
P. Pitt, at whose worthy hands I have been initiated in the study 
of Sfqr. literature and to Pt. Jugalakishore through whose kind- 
ness I got two transcripts from Delhi. 

Hppendix 

One Sk. work namely * has come to light and it 

is indicated in its last verse that it is composed by one % rfi*g[. 
It contains 82 verses in different metres, groups of verses being 
devoted to different topics of Jainism. There is no sufficient 
evidence to say that this is the same as the author of 

T Sf. has some verses common with the of 

1 His introduction to ( G. 0. S. ) 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 

4 ^published in m, sr. m Vol. XXI 

5 See Ft, FremPs Introduction to m. XXI. 
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and there is an explicit quotation from Two verses from 

( Nos. 57 and 59. ) are quoted by q*S[S¥{Ti55«rrt^ in his 
or fepT^IT^ ( PP- 38 and 107 ), The same quotes as 

below :— 

« ^«iT If 

■=( t 

?#5RcrT *u 

This quotation is not found in the printed text of arqg^p^ftf^ and 
Pt. Premi conjectures that it might be from another 

work traditionally ascribed to which is not found any- 

where as yet. 


I?, fib C Bombay jffiditiou. ) 



SOME ADDTTlOISrAL NOTES ON 
J^UMJUiiJN elements in the HINDU POPULATION’ 

BY 

Jooendea 'Ohandea Ohosh 

In the Indian Antiquary of 1911, Professor D. E. Bhandarkar 
published an az'ticle on “ Foreign Elements in the Hindu Popu- 
lation Therein he has tried to show with convincing proofs 
that ! there is hardly a class or caste in India, which has not a 
foreign strain in it. There is an admixture of alien blood not, 
only among the warrior classes... the Eajputs and the Marathas 
but also amoiig the' Brahmanas, who are under the happy’ delu- 
sion that they are perfectly free from all foreign element And 
in conclusion he has ‘ sincerely hoped that the knowledge fur- 
nished by ethnology and the study of ancient inscriptions will 
spread among the people, and open their eyes to the emptiness 
and worthlessness of the thing they are fighting for, and put an 
end to all caste animosities and disputes, which are the bane of 
India’. 

W e shall try to give here some additional facts in support 
of his theory. 

Professor Bhandarkar has shown by reference to the Manu 
and Yajfiavalkya Smrtis howin theKaliyugaa NisadI, (produced 
by Brahmana, from a Sudra female, if married by a BrSh- 
mana, and produced a certain girl, and this girl again, if 
married by a Brahmana, and produced another girl, and so on, 
the sixth girl produced in this manner could give birth to the 
seventh a Brahmana. Or how if a Parasava, the son of a Brahmana 
and of a Sudra female, married a most excellent Parasava female, 
who possessed a good moral character and other virtues, and if 
his descendants did the same, the child horn in the sixth genera- 
tion would be a Brahmana. We shall, however, show from 
Manu, how a Sudra could attain even to the highest caste of a 
Brahmana without having any matrimonial connection with 
any Brahmana but by simply doing his own duties laid down 
for him by the Sastras. The verse referred to runs as follows 

“ Sucir = utkrsta-^u^rusur =mrdti-vag = anahamkrtah 
Brahman =:ady =asrayo =nityam=utkrstain jatim=asnutg n 335li 

Manu-samhita, chap. IX 



im 
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Translation. 

“ { A Sudra, who is ) pure, in the service of the best { caste), 
of gentle words, not vain, in the protection of Brahmanas and 
others ( of the higher caste ) invariably attains- to the highest 
caste/' Medhatithi commenting on the words utkrsimh Jafzm— 
asnute" in the second line, says ' Brahmanadi-jmim^aprmil— 
fy^arthoF ^ 

Here we see that a Sndra could rise up. to the highest i e. 
Brahmana caste by good conduct. It may be argued that it is a 
rule which w’-as confined to the books of smirtis and had no 
practical application. Or it may be said, as one of the commen-^ 
tators, Sarvvajna-narayana. adopting a slightly different read- 
ing, remarks jmini^ticchrimrri, jamnantare Faisya-dm-jafifam* 
i. a they could rise up to the Vaisya caste and that was also in 
after-^birth. But neither of these is tenable. Manu says 

‘‘ Sudranam masikam karyyam vapanam nyayavafttinam i 

Vaisyavac = chauca— kalpas = ca dvij =occliistam ca 

bhdjanarn n 140 ir ' 

Manu-samhita, chap. V. 

i.a A Sadra who follows the Haw, ( viz. the rules of his caste ), 
that is a Sudra, who /is in the service of a twice-born ( dvijc^ 
fesrwsafca ) must -perform the rite of funeral oblation every 
month and tonsure his head and eat what is left in the cooking 
vessel after the twice-born have partaken of it. He should per- 
form the purification and other ceremonies like the Taisyas. 
Raghunandana, in commenting on this verse writes in his 
Buddhi—tattva 

Iti Manu— vacane ‘ nyayavarttinam tesam * Taisyavac = 
chaiica— kalpas = ca’ ity = atra oakarad =Taisyadharma— atide^en = 
opaiiayana— prasaktau tat— sthane Brahma— puranevivaho= vidhi- 
yate, Y atha. ‘ vivaha = matra-samskaram Sudro = pi labhate sada. 

That iSr from the ( use of the word ) ' ca * and by the substi- 
tution of the duties .of a Taisya ( for those of a Sudra ) the 
investiture with the sacred thread was inferred, but according 
to the Brahixia— purana marriage takes, its plaoe^ as even a 
Sudra has always the right of marriage only. 

We are afraid Raghunandana is here wrong in his inter- 
pretation, firstly because what Brahma-purana Is'" said to have 

,11 regret X hf^ye not b^©n. trace this verse in a jpi|blis)bed edy 

tion of the \ r : r-.* ~ 
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laid down is apparently for ordinary Sudras, where as the 
privilege referred to in the Manu-samhita is meant for 
the “ nuayavartn Sudras \ Secondly because acccording to the 
VyaBa— samhitS : — 

Sruti-smrti““purananam virodho-yatra drsyate i 
Tatra irautam pramanarh tu tayor==dvaidhe smrtir=vara U’* 4 W 

That is, where there is any difference in the Sruti ( Veda ) 
Sm^i and the Purapa, Sruti is the authority and between the 
Smki and the Purana, Smrti is the best. Again Brhaspati 
says: — 

Ved=aTth=5panibandhatvat pradhanyam hi Manoh smrtam I 
Manvartha—viparita ya sa Smrtir=na prasasyate U 

That is, as Manu strictly adhered to the Veda, his Smriti is 
superior to others and the Smrti which goes against IManu i*s 
not commendable. 

ITow these clearly show that even from the orthodox point- 
of view, Manu*s place is second only to the Vedas, so Brahma- 
purana has no authority to over-ride Manu. Raghunandana 
was, therefore, wrong in his conclusion*^ This conclusively 
proves, that even in Manuks time a class of Sudras were promot- 
ed to the rank of Vaisyas at least* In this way they must have 
got further promotions up to the highest rank. Instances of 
Vaisyas becoming Brahmanas are to he found in Brahma-purSna 
Chap* VII, V. 42 — “Nabhagarista-putrau dvau Vaisyati brah- 
manatam gatau.’* 

Further it is* said in the Anusasana Parva, Chap* 143, v. 51, 
and also in the Brahma— Purana, chap. 223, v. 58 that even a 
Sudra by good conduct could become a Brahmana : — 

V|tte sthitas— tu Sadr=5pi Brahmanatvarn niyacchati 

Professor Bhandarkar has shown how foreigners such as 
Kushanas and others were absorbed into the Hindu Society. We 
shall show here that the Kushana kings came to be described 
as belonging to a section of the solar race, in a Sanskrit book 
named Maharaja-^ Kamkar-lekha ( letter written to Maharaja 
Kanika ), written by a Buddhist monk named Maticitra. Accord-^ 

1 Haribam in his Gommenfcary on PSraskara GrhyaSutxa 2—5-34 
writes — ‘SodrSnSm— ada^ta— karman?Em— Tipanayanam etacct rathakHTra 
Tri^ayam tasya tu mSt?^mahT— dvarak^rm dudratvam adu^takarmanam 
madya— pSna— ▼irabit^nam—iti kalpaiaxukSrab iti — SHtrSrthab.’ This 
sliowa that good ^dras wero iiivasted with sacred thread. 
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if^g to Mm, Satis Chandra Vidyabhtisana this Matioitra and his 
patron Kanika lived at the end of the thh*d and bejginning of the 
fourth century A. O, In verse 40 of the book Kanika is address- 
ed as follows : — 

“ Trained by Pravrajita ( monk ) and born in the race of 
Ku^ana thou shouldst not defile the creed of the family whose 
ancestors descended from the noble line of the sun./ 

( X A. S. B., 1910, pp. 477-81 ; and Ind. Ant, for Sept, 1903 ). 

The Fallavas were a foreign tribe no doubt, but they in 
their inscriptions claimed to have descended from Asvatthama 
the son of Dronacarya, ( Ep. Ind., Vol, XIX., p. 113. ). Some 
Qangas are said to be a section of these Pallavas. 

The Bengalis have a saying that what is not in Bharata 
( Mahabhtoata ) is not in Bharata ( India ). Let us see if 
anything corroborative can be found in this Mahabharata, of 
what we have shown above. 

It is clearly stated in chapter 65 of Santi Parva that the 
foreigners such as the Yavanas,Kiratas &:o were found in all the 
four castes ( varnas ) and the four stages of life ( asramas ) : — * 

“Yavanah Kirata = Gandharas=Cmah Savara Barbbarah I 

Sakas — Tusarah Kahkas = ca Pahlavas = c = Andhra— 

Madrakah \\ 13 U 

Paundrah Pulinda— Pamathah = Kambo jas = c = aiva sarwasah U 

Brahma = ksatra=prasutas = ca VaisySh Sudras=ca 

manavah Ul4 U 

Katham dharmmains = carisyanti sarvve visaya— vasinah 

Mad = vidhai^ ==ca kathain sthapyah sarvve vai dasyu— 

jivinah \\ 15 W 

DrSyante manuse loke sarvva-varhesu dasyavah I 

Lihgantare varttamana = asramesu catursv=api \i 23 W 

Here we find that the tribes such as Yavanas, KirStas 
G-andharas, Chinas, Sabaras, Barbbaras, Sakas, TusSras, 
Eankas, Pahlavas, Andhras, Madrakas, Paundras, Pulindas» 
Ramathas and Kambojas have been designated as Dasyus or 
barbarians. They wei'e to be seen among all the four castes 

9 
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(varnas) and the four as7'amas. ^ Does this not go to corroborate, 
what Professor Bhandarkar has striven to prove by reference to 
the old inscriptions ? 

But it is worthy of note that all these foreign tribes are here 
said to be Izng—dntare vartamanah living with distinguishing 
characteristics. This means that a Yavana Vaisya, a Saka 
Vaisya and a Falhava Vaisya e, g., though they were all Vaisyas, 
could be differentiated one from the other through marks such as 
garb, mode of dressing, ban* and so forth. It thus seems accord- 
ing to this passage of the Santiparvan that all these barbarians 
were taken more or less into the Hindu fold. 


ISTow we shall quote another passage from the Mahabha 7 *ata 
from which it can easily be inferred that the agricultural and 
the pastoral tribes such as the Abhiras"" became rulers, and that 
they were not only recognised as Ksatriyas but made to descend 
from the well-known epic and pauranic dynasties such as the 
Pauravas, Haihayas <&:c. Parasurama having annihilated the 
Ksatriyas, made a gift of the earth to Kasyapa. The earth 
being unable to bear this kingless state addressed Kasyapa ask- 
ing for the reinstatement of the following Ksatriyas as kings 
whom she had kept in concealment : — ■ 

“ Santi brahman maya guptah strlsu Ksatriya-puhgavah I 
Haihayanam kule jatas=te samraksantu mam mune () 75 \\ 
Asti Paurava-dayado=Viduratha-sutah prabho \ 

Pksaih samvardhito vipra Pksavaty = athaparvate H76 I! 


1 Thi« view is supported by the Yugapiirana also. This PiTra:na 
forms the last chapter of the Garga Samhita: (0. 20 B. C. ). It says 
And the lowest of the lo^w, the non-Aryans, will bo following fbe 
rehgionspi^etieesof the Aryans. In the concluding age Brahinans, 
h^atriyas, Vai^yas and Sudras will wear the same costume and observe 
the same ixdigions practices ; that is certain. In that last age orthodox 
p oplc will mix with heretics. And verily there will be 6ndra Bhik^ns 
(1- c. religious mendicants) wearing matted hair (on the head) and 
haxLgannentsCon their person ). In that Kali age Sudras, observing 
With constancy self-disciplmary vows, will doubtlessly officiate at 
ciiffies in the matter of repeating texts and altemlino* to the 
sacrificial fire. When the last age will prevail, Sudras, practising 
lengthy ceremonial, will offier oblation to i 

fires with hymns ushered in with the mystic syllable Om 

O- R, S., Vol. XVI, Ft. I, p. 27). syiiaoie um. ( J. B. 

S'z.frci “ ‘'‘* 
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Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population. 


“ Tatli=anukampamanena ya3vana=th=amitau3asa I 
Para^arena dayadah Saudasasy = abhiraksitah U 77 U 
Sarwa-karmmani kurute ^udravat-tasya sa=dvijab l 
Sarv\ a-karmm = ety = abMkhyatali sa=mam raksatu 

partbivah. U 78 U 

Sivi-puti* 6 =mabate 3 a = G6patir = naina namatai 1 
Vane samvarddhito = gobbih s6=bM raksbatu mam 

mune U 79 U 

Pratarddanasya putrasya Vatso = nama mababalab \ 

Vatsaib samvarddbito = gostbe sa=mam raksatu 

partbivab U 80 H 

Dadbivabana-pautras-tu putrS = Diviratbasya ca 1 
Guptab sa Gautam.en=asId = Ganga-ku.le=bbiraksitabU81 H 
Vrbadratho = mahateja =bhuribburi pariskrtab- 1 
G6-langulair = mababbag6=Grdbrakutd=bbiraksitab .n 82 » 
Marutbasy = anvavaye ea Raksitab ksatriy =atniajab I 
Marutpati— sama vlryye satnudren = abbiraksitab 083 H 
Ete Elsatriya— dayadas =tatra tatra pari^rutab * 
Dyokara-bemakar = adi-3atim nityam samairitab U 84 
Yadi mam abbiraksanti tatab stbasyami ni^oala \ 

Etesam pitara^ = c = alva tatb=aiya capitamabab 08511 

I^a.d=artbam nihata = yuddbe Ramen=aklista—karmana I 
Tesam=apacitis = c = aiva maya karyya mahamune It 86 0 

Santi Parwa. Chap. XLIX., 

Translation. 


O Brabmana ! many Ksatriyas of the Haibaya race bare been 
kept concealed t)y me among women, let them now protect rne. 
There is the son of Vidurafcba, a kinsman, of tbe Pauravas, wbo 
has been reared by tbe bears and now lives on tbe mount Wa- 
van. Tbe great sage Parasara bas, out of compassion, protected 
tbe beir of Saudasa and performed all tbe rites as ^at^ of &uc^. 
His name is Sarwakarmma, let bim protect me. Sivi s son, the 
powerful Gopati, wbo bas been reared by tbe cows in tbe for^ , 
may protect me, Pratarddana’s son, Vatsa by name, w 
been reared by tbe calves in a cow-pen may protect me ine 
grand-son of Dadbivabana, tbe son of Diviratba bas been l^t 
concealed by Gautama on tbe banks of tbe a g . 
powerful Vrbadratba bas been protected ^ 

tails at Grdbrakuta. Many princes of tbe ’ 

like Indra in prowess, have been protected by tbe se^ 
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These descendants of the Kstariyas are now living in the protec- 
tion of the masons and goldsmiths. If they now undertake to 
protect me I shall remain steady. The fathers and the grand- 
fathers of these princes died for me in the field of battle with 
indefatigable Parasurama. O great sage ! it is my duty to 
revere them. 

Incidentally, we would invite the attention of the scholars 
to verses 81 & 83 to see if they allude to Gupta, the father of 
Ghatotkaca and the grand father of Candra— gupta I, and also 
to Devarkasita. In this connection, it is well worth noting the 
following passage of Visnu-purana : — 

** Mathurayamanuganga-Pryagam Magadha-Gupta^-ca 
bhoksyanti Ko^al-Audra Tamraliptan samudra-tata-puriii = ca 
Devaraksito=raksisyati ” 

Visnu—purana, Aihsa * IV. Chap. 28, part, 18. 

That is, the Magadha dynasty will rule in Mathura and the 
Guptas will rule in countries along the Ganges and in Prayaga. 
Devaraksita will be the king of Kosala, XJdra, Tamralipta and 
the countries on the sea-coast. 

It is of special interest to note the words ‘ Guptah * in verse 
81 and ‘ Paksitah ’ in verse 83 and the respective countries 
where they were brought up and over which they ruled. 



CHRONOLOGY OF TflE PALI CANON^* 
BY 

Dr. Bimala Churn Law, pii. d., m. a., b. l. 


Rhys Davids in his Buddhist India ( p. 188 ) has given a 
chronological table of Buddhist literature from the time of the 
Buddha to the time of A^oka which is as follows : — 

1. The simple statements of Buddhist doctrine now found, 
in identical words, in paragraphs or Verses recurring in all 
the books. 

Episodes found, in identical words, in two or more of 
the existing books. 

3. The Silas, the Parayana, the Octades, the Patimokkha. 

4. The Digha, Majjhima,. Ahguttara, an^ Saiiiyutts 
Nikayas. 

5. The Sutta-Nipata, the Thera-and Therl-Gathas, the 
Udanas, and the Khuddaka Patha. 

6. The Sutta Vibhahga and Khandhkas. 

7. The Jatakas and the Dhammapadas. 

8. The Niddesa, the Itivuttakas and the Patisambhida. 

9. The Peta and Vimana-^Vatthus, the Apadana, the 
Cariya-Pitaka, and the Buddha-Varhsa. 

10. The Abhidhamma books; the last of which is the 
Katha-Y atthu, and the earliest probably the Puggala-Pahhatti. 

This chronological table of early Buddhist literature is too 
catechetical, too cut and dried, and too general to be accepted in 
spite of its suggestiveness as a sure guide to determination of 
the chronology of the Pali canonical texts. The Octades and the 
Pstimokkha are mentioned by Rhys Davids as literary 
compilations representing the third stage in the order of 
chronology. The Pali title corresponding to his Octades 
is Atthakavagga, the Book of Eights. The Book of Eights, as 
we have it in the Mahaniddesa or in the fourth book of the 
Suttanipata, is composed of sixteen poetical discourses, only 
four of which, namely, ( 1 ) Guhatthaka, ( 2 ) Dutthatthaka. 

( 3 ) Suddhatthaka and ( 4 ) Paramatthaka share the common 
title of Atthaka and consist each of eight stanzas. That is to 
say, the four only out of the sixteen poems fulfil the definition 

^ a chapter of uiy work on A history of Tali Literature ’’ to b# 
j^ublished shortly. 
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of 'an Atthaka or octade, while none of the remaining poems 
consists, as it ought to, of eight stanzas. The present 
Atthakavagga composed of sixteen poems may be safely placed 
anterior to both the Mahaniddesa and Suttanipata. But 
before cataloguing it as a compilation prior to the four Nikayas 
and the Yinaya texts, it is necessary to ascertain whether the 
Atthakavagga presupposed by the four hTikayas was a book of 
four poems bearing each the title of Atthaka and consisting 
each of eight stanzas or it was even in its original form an 
anthology of sixteen poems. Similarly in placing the 
Patimokkha in the same category with the Silas and Parayanas 
it would be important to enquire whether the Patimokkha as a 
bare code of monastic rules was then in existence or not, and 
even if it were then in existence, whether it contained in its 
original form %%7 rules or less than this number. There are 
clear passages in the Ahguttara ISTikaya to indicate that the 
earlier code was composed of one and half hundred rules or 
little more ( sadhikam diyaddhasikkhapadasatam, A. IsT., YoL II, 
p. 232 ). As Buddhaghosa explains the pali expression, 
“ Sadhikam diyaddhasikkhapadasatam ”, it means just 150 rules. 
According to a more reasonable interpretation the number implied 
in the expression must be taken more than 150 and less than 200. 
If the earlier code presupposed by the Ahguttara passages was 
composed of rules near about 150 and even not 200, it may be 
pertinently asked if the Patimokkha, as we now have it, was the 
very code that had existed prior to the Ahguttara ISTikaya. Our 
doubt as to the antiquity of the Patimokkha as a bare code of 
rules is intensified by the tradition recorded by Buddhaghosa in 
the Introduction to his Suniahgalavilasini, ( pt. I., p. 17 ) that 
the two codes of Patimokkha were to be counted among the books 
that were not rehearsed in the First Buddhist Council. 

The putting of the first four Nlkayas under head ISTo. 4 with 
the implication that these were anterior to the Suttanipata and 
the remaining books of the Pali canon are no less open to 
dispute. With regard to the Dighanikaya it has been directly 
pointed out by Buddhaghosa that the concluding verses of the 
Mahaparinibbana Suttanta relating to the redistribution of 
Buddha’s bodily remains were originally composed by the re- 
hearsers of the Third Buddhist Council and added later on by the 
Buddhist teachers of Ceylon. A matex'ial objection to putting 
the Digha and the Angutfcara Nikayas in the same category Is 
^at in the Digha Nikaya the story of Mahagovinda ( Digha, II.j 
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pp. 320 foil. ) has assumed the earlier forms of Jatakas character- 
ised by the concluding identification of Buddha, the narrator of 
the story, with its hero, while in the Ahguttara ISTikaya the story 
is a simple chronicle of seven purohitas without the identifica- 
tion. The four Mikayas are interspersed with a number of 
legendary materials of the life of the Buddha which appear at 
once to be inventions of a later age when the Buddha came to 
be regarded and worshipped as a superhuman personality.^ Our 
case is that without discriminating the different strata of literary 
accretions it will be dangerous to relegate all the four Nikayas 
to the early stage of the Pali canon. 

The Suttainpata figures promniently in the fifth order of the 
chronology suggested by Rhys Davids. Without disputing that 
thei-e are numerous instairces of archaism in the individual 
suttas or stanzas composing this anthology, we have sufficient 
reasons to doubt that the anthology as a whole was at all anterior 
to the Niddesa which heads the list of the Pali Canonical 
texts representing the eighth order’. By the Niddesa 
we are to understand two separate exegetical works 
counted among the books of the Khuddaka-Nikaya, ( 1 ) the 
Mahaniddesa being a philological commentary on the poems of 
the Atthakavagga ( forming the foui-th book of the Sutta— Nipata) 
and ( 3 ) the Oullaniddesa being a similar commentary on the 
poems of the Parayanavagga ( forming the fifth or the last book 
of the Sutta-Nipata ). The two questions calling for an answer 
in this connection are ( vide B. M. Barua’s Atthakavagga and 
Parayanavagga as two independent Buddhist anthologies — ^Pro- 
ceedings and Transactions of the Fourth Oriental Conference, 
Allahabad, 1938, pp. 211-219 ) ( 1 ) was the Mahaniddesa com- 
posed, being intended as a commentary on the Atthakavagga, the 
foui-thbook of the Sutta-Ripata or on the Atthakavagga, then 
known to the Buddhist Community as a distinct anthology ? and 
( 2 ) was the Oullaniddesa composed, being intended as a com- 
mentary on the Parayanavagga, the fifth book of the Sutta— 
Nipata or on the Parayanavagga then known to the Buddhist 
community as a distinct collection of poems ? W^ith regard to 
the second question it may be pointed out that the poems of the 
Parayana group, as these are found in the Sutta— Ripiata, are pro- 
logued by 56 Vatthugathas, while the Oullaniddesa is found 
without these introductory stanzas. The inference as to the ex- 
clusion is based upon the fact that in the body of the Cullanid- 


1. Read the "Life of Gotama, the Buddha by E. If. Brewster. 
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desa, there is nowhere any gloss on any of the introductory 
stanzas. We notice, moreovei", that the glos.ses of the Oullanid- 
desa are not confined to the sixteen poems of the ParayanaTagga . 
the scheme of the Canonical Commentary including an addi- 
tional sutta, namely, the Khaggavisana, which now forms the 
second sutta of the first hook of the Sutta-Nipata. From the 
place assigned to this particular sutta in the Cullaniddesa, it is 
evident that when the Cullaniddesa was composed, it passed as 
a stray sutta, not belonging to any particular group, such as the 
Uragavagga. The stray nature of the Khaggavisana Sutta may 
be taken as conclusive also from its mixed Sanskrit version in 
the MahSvastu ( Senart’s edition, Vol. I., pp. 357—359 ), in which, 
too, it is not relegated to any group. If any legitimate hypo- 
thesis is to be made keeping the above facts in view it should be 
that the scheme of anthology in the Cullaniddesa rather shows 
the anthology of the Sutta-Nipatayet in the making than presup- 
posing it as a fait accompli. 


Even with regard to the first question concerning the 
chronological order of. the Mahaniddesa and Sutta-lsTipata, a 
similar hsnpothesis may be entertained without much fear of 
contradiction. The Mahaniddesa, according to its internal evi- 
dence, is an eiegetical treatise which was modelled on an 
earlier exegesis attempted by Mahakaccana on one of the Suttas 
of the Atthakavagga, namely, the Magandiya Sutta ( Mahanid- 
desa, pp. 197 if). The modern exegesis of Mahakaccana forming 
the corner stone of the Mahaniddesa can be traced as a separate 
sutta of the Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. III., p. 9, where the Sutta 
commented upon by Mahakaccana is expressly counted as a 
sutta of the At^hakavagga ( Atthakavaggike Magandiya panhe ). 
Once it is admitted that the Atthaka group of poems had existed 
as a distinct anthology even before the first redaction of the 
Samyutta Hikaya and Mahakaccana’s model exegesis on one of 
its suttas and, moreover, that the Mahaniddesa as an exegetical 
work was entirely based upon that earlier model, it is far safer 
to think that the Mahaniddesa presupposes the Atthakavagga 
Itself as a distinct collection of poems rather than the Atthaka- 
yagp of the Sutta-Nipata. Though the scheme of anthology 
in the Mahaniddesa includes only the poems of the Atthaka 
^oup, tl^re IS a collateral evidence to prove that in an earlier 
® ^ Pah Canonical literature two stray poems were associated 

wth those of the Atthaka group just in the same way that the 
stray poem, Khaggavisana sutta, has been associated in the Cul- 
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laniddesa with the poems of the Parayana group. The Divyava- 
dana,* for instance, mentions that Purna, an associate of 
Sthavira Mahakatyayana, recited the Munigatha and Sailagatha 
along with the poems of Arihavarga ( Pali Atthaka — 
vagga ) with the implication that the Munigatha 

( corresponding to Pali Munisutfca ) and Sailagatha 

( corresponding to Pali Selasutta ), included respectively in the 
Uragasutta, the first book and in the Mahavagga, the third book 
of the Sutta— Nipata, were associated with the poems of the 
Atthaka group. To put forward another argument the Nalaka 
Sutfca in the third book of the Sutta-Nipatais prologued by twenty 
Vatthugatha or introductory stanzas which are absent from its 
mixed Sanskrit version in the Mahavastu {Vol. Ill pp. 386. ff.). 
Judged by the theme and metre of the Vatthugatha, they stand quite 
apart from the Sutta proper. The Sutta proper is a'moral discourse 
of the Buddha which is quite on a par with several suttas in the 
Sutta-Nipata and other texts, while in the Vatthugatha, we come 
to hit all of a sudden on a highly poetical composition serving as 
a historical model to the Buddhacarita of A^vaghosa. The 
Moneyasute ( Moneyya Sutta ) is one of the seven tracts recom- 
mended by King Asoka in his Bhabru Edict for the constant 
study of the Buddhists. This Sutta has been rightly identified 
by Prof. D. KosambI (Indian Antiquary, 1912, Vol. XLI, pp. 37-40) 
with the Halaka Sutta in the Sutta-Kipata which, as pointed out 
above, has a counterpart in the Mahavastu ( Mahavastu Ed. 
Senart, Vol. II., pp. 30-43 & Vol. III., pp. 382 fif, ) 
where it does not bear any specific title. Judged by 
its theme, Moneyya Sutta is more an appropriate title than 
Nalaka. The importance of its naming as hfalaka arises only 
when the Vatthugatha or the introductory stanzas are prefixed 
to the Sutta without any logical connection between the two. 
Considered in the light of Asoka’s title Moneya-sute and the 
counterpart in the MahavasLr as well as of the clear anticipa- 
tion of A^vaghosa’s Buddhacarita in the Vatthugatha, it appears 
that the christening of the Moneyya sutta as Kalaka and the 
edition of the introductory stanzas took place some time after 
Anoka’s reign and not before. Some stanzas of the Padhana 
Sutta have been quoted in the Kathavatthu which, according to 
the Buddhist tradition, was a compilation of A^okan time. The 
stanzas are quoted without any mention of the Sutta or of the 
text on which these have been drawn. The Pali version of the 


,1. C Cowell and Keil Ed. ) p. 35, 

xo 
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Sutta is to be found only in the Sutta-lSTipata, Book III. The 
inference that can legitimately be drawn from the quotation is 
that the Padhana Sutta had existed in some form prior to the 
compilation of the Kathavatthu, leaving the question of the 
Sutta-lSTipata altogether open. 

The Khuddakapatha figures as the last book in the fifth order, 
it being supposed to be earlier than the Sutta Vibhanga, the 
Khandhakas, the Jatakas, the Dhammapadas, the Peta and 
Vimanavatthus as well as the Kathavatthu. Buddhaghosa 
in the introduction to his SumangalavilasinI, informs us 
that the Dighabhanaka list of the Pali Canonical texts precluded 
these four books, namely, the Buddhavarhsa, the Cariyapitaka, 
the Apadana and the Khuddakapatha while the Majjhimabhanaka 
list included the first three of them. The preclusion may be 
explained either as due to sectarian difference of opinion or due 
to the fact that when the Dighabhanaka list was drawn up these 
four texts were non-existent. If a comparison be made between 
the Khuddakapatha and the Khandhakas, it will be noticed that 
the first short lesson ( saranattayam ) -of the Khuddakapatha 
was nothing but a ritualistic elaboration .bf an earlier refuge 
formula that can be traced in a passage of the Khandhakas. The 
second lesson may be regarded as made up of an extract from 
another passage occurring in the Khandhakas. The same obser- 
vation holds true also of the fourth lesson, the Kumarapanham. 
The sources being not mentioned, it is indecisive whether the 
Khuddakapatha has drawn upon the Khandhakas or on some iso- 
lated passages. But if judging by the nature of differences in the 
common passages we are to pronounce our opinion on the relative 
chronology of the two texts, the priority must be accorded rather 
to the Khandhakas than to the Khuddakapatha. The Tirokud- 
dasutta of the Khuddakapatha is the first and the most important 
sutta of the Petavatthu. The existence of this sutta 
previous to the reign of king Asoka is clearly proved by 
certain quotations in the Kathavatthu from it. Here again we 
are to grope in the dark whether the quotations were from the 
Tirokudda as an isolated Sutta or from a sutta in the Petavatthu 
tu Khuddakapatha. If any inference may be drawn from 

the high prominence that it enjoys in the Petavatthu oui- opinion 
will be rather in favour of priority of the Petavatthu. Now 
coming to the Kathavatthu, we have already mentioned that it 
contain certain significant quotations from two suttas, the 
Tirokudda and the Nidhikanda, both of which are embodied in 
the Khuddakapatha, but there is nothing to show that when the 
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Kathavattlin was compiled with these quotations, the 
Khuddakapatha itself was then in actual existence, it being quite 
probable that the quotations were made from the two isolated 
suttas, we mean when these suttas had not come to be included 
in the Khuddakapatha^ 

The Abhidhamma treatises figure as latest compilations in 
the chronological table of Hhys Davids. Of the seven 
Abhidhamma books, the Kathavatthu is traditionally known as 
a compilation of Asokan age. The credibility of the tradition 
can be proved by a very peculiar dialectical style of composi- 
tion developed in the all-important book of Buddhist 
Controversies and the traces of which can also be found to linger 
in some of the inscriptions of Asoka, namely the Kalsi 
Shahabazgarhi and Manserah versions of the ninth Rock 
Edict ( Vide B. M. Barua’s Old Brahml Inscriptions, 
p* 284 ). Another and more convincing piece of evidence may 
be brought forward to prove the credibility of the tradition. 
Prior to the despatch of missionaries by Asoka, Buddhism as a 
religious movement was confined, more or less, within the 
territorial limits of what is known in Buddhist literature as the 
Middle Country ( Majjhlmadesa ) and the Buddhist tradition in 
Pali is very definite on this point. The Sanci stupas which go 
back to the date of A^oka enshrine the i-elics of the missionaries 
who were sent out to the Himalayan tracts as also of the “ good 
man ” Mogaliputa, aptly identified by Dr. G-eiger with Moggali- 
piifcta Tissa, the traditional author of the Kathavatthu. Curiously 
enough, the Kathavatthu contains the account of a controversy, 

( [. 3 ) in which it has been emphatically pointed out that up 
till the time of this particular controversy, the Buddhist mode of 
holy life remained confined to the places within the middle 
country and had not gained ground in any of the outlying tracts 
( paccantimesu janapadesu ), the representatives of Buddhism 
whether the monks or the laity having had no access to those 
regions ( B. M. Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions, p. 284 ). The 
account clearly brings out one important historical fact, 
namely, that so far as the outlying tracts are concerned, 
there were undeniably at that time other modes of Indian holy 
life. It is interesting to find that the 13th Rock Edict of A§oka 
is in close agreement with the Kathavatthu regarding this point. 
For in this important edict issued in about the 13th or 14th 
regnal year of King A^oka, His G-ifted Majesty definitely says 
that there was at the time no other tract within his empire save 
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and except tlie Yona region where the different sects of Indian 
recluses, the Samanas and Brahmanas were not to be found and 
where the inhabitants had not adhered to the tenets of one or 
other of those sects ( Vide Inscriptions of Asoka by Bhandarkar 
and Majumdar. pp. 49-50- “ Nathi cha she janapade yata nathi 
ime nikaya anamta yenesha bamhmane cha shamane cha nathi 
cha kuva pi janapadashi ( ya ) ta nathi manushanam ekatalashi 
pi pashadashi no nania pashade”)* Squaring up the two-fold evid- 
ence, it is easy to come to the conclusion that the compilation 
of the Kathavatthu could not be remote from the reign of Asoka. 

In the Xathavatthu, there are quotations the sources of 
which can now be traced in some of the passages in the 
Vinaya Pitaka, Digha ISTikaya, the Majjhima ISfikaya, the 
Sam 3 ratta Nikaya, the Ahguttara Nikaya and some of the books 
of the Khuddaka Nikaya. A few of the quotations can be traced 
in the Dhammasahgani and the Vibhahga among the 
Abhidhamma books. As the passages are quoted in the 
Kathavatthu without any mention of the sources, rather as well- 
known and authoritative words of the Buddha, it cannot be 
definitely maintained that the quotations were cited from the 
canonical texts in which the individual passages are traceable. 
There were suttas in some ^definite collections but until other 
definite evidences are forthcoming, it will be risky to identify 
them with the Nikayas and the Vinaya texts as they are known 
to us. Even with regard to this point our position remains 
materially the same if we take our stand on the evidence of 
the Inscriptions of Asoka, particularly on that of the Bhabru 
Edict. The Bhabru Edict clearly points back to a well-known 
collection of Buddha’s words, the words which came to be believed 
as at once final and authoritative ( ekerhchi bhamte Bhagavata 
Budhena bhasite save se subhasite ). But here again we are 
helpless as to by what name this collection was then designated 
and what were its divisions ? If such be the state of things, 
it will be difficult to regard all the Abhidhamrna books in the 
lump as the latest productions among the books of the Pali 
Pitakas. As for the chronology of the Pali canonical texts, 
the safer course will be to fibc first of all the upper and 
lower limits and then to ascertain how the time may be appor- 
tioned between them in conceiving their chronological oi’der. 
As regards the upper limit certain it is that we cannot 
think of any text on Buddhism before the enlightenment of 
the Buddha* VThatever be the actual date of the individual 
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texts, it is certainly posterior to the great event of Buddha’s 
enlightenment, nay, posterior even to the subsequent incident 
of the first public statement or promulgation of the fundamental 
truths of the new religion. The upper limit may be shifted on 
even to the demise of the Buddha, the first formal coilecl:ion of 
the teachings of the Buddha having taken place, according to 
the unanimity of the Buddhist tradition, after that memorable 
event. Looked at from this point of view, the period 
covered by the career of 45 years of Buddha’s active 
missionary work may be regarded just as the formative period 
which saw the fashioning of the early materials of the Buddhist 
Canon. With regard to the lower limit we need not bring it so 
far down as the time of the Pali scholiasts, Buddhadatrba, 
Buddhaghosa and Dhammapala, that is to say, to the fifth 
century A. D. Going by the tradition, the Buddhist canon 
became finally closed when it was committed to writing 
for the first time during the reign of KingVattagamanlof Ceylon 
( Circa ^9-17 B. C. ). The truth of this tradition can be subs- 
tantiated by the clear internal evidence of the text of the 
Milinda Panha which was a compilation of about the first cen- 
tury A. D. As is well-known, in several passages, the author 
of the Milinda Panha has referred to the Pali books or to some 
chapters of them by name and the number of books mentioned 
by name is sufficiently large to exhaust almost the traditional 
list. Further, it is evident from references in this text that when 
it was compiled the division of the canon into three Pitakas and 
five Mkayas was well established. The Dhammasahgani, the 
Yibhanga, the Dhatukatha, and the rest were precisely the seven 
books which composed the Abhidhamma Pitaka and the 
Digha, Majjhima, Samyutta, Ekuttara ( Ahguttara ) and 
Khuddaka were the five Nikayas which composed 
Pitaka The Simhalese commentaries, the Mahaatthakatha, the 
Mahapaccarlya, the Matekurundiya, the An^aka and the rest, 
presupposed by the commentaries of Buddhadatta, Bud^aghosa 
and Dhammapala point to the same fact, namely, that the canon 
became finally closed sometime before the beginning of the 
Christian era. Thus we can safely fix the last quarter of the 
first century B. C. as the lower limit. 

The interval of time between these two limits covers not 
less than four centuries during which there had been convened 
as many as six orthodox councHs, three in India and thr^ 
in Ceylon, the first during the reign of King Ajatasattu, the 
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second in the reign of King KalSsoka ( Kakavarni of the Pura- 
nas ), the third in the reign of Asoka, the fourth in the reign of 
King Devanam Piyatissa of Ceylon, the fifth in the reign of King 
Dutthagamani and the sixth or the last in the reign of King 
Vattagamani. The Pali accounts of these councils make it 
clear that the purpose of each of them was the recital and settl- 
ing of the canonical texts. If these councils can he regarded as 
certain definite landmarks in the process of the development of 
Pali canonical literature, we can say that during the first four 
centuries after the Buddha’s demise, Pali literature underwent as 
many as six successive redactions. Going by the dates assign- 
ed to these councils, we may divide the interval into such .short- 
er periods of Pali literary history as shown below : — 

First period — ( 483-383 B. C. ) 

Second „ — ( 383-265 B. C. ) 

Third „ — ( 265-230 B. C. ) 

Fourth „ — ( 230 — 80 B. O. ) 

Fifth „ — ( 80—20 B. C. ) 

Keeping these periods in view, we can easily dispose 
of some of the Pali books. AVe may take, for instance, the 
Parivarapatha which is the last treatise to be included iri the 
Vinayapitaka. This treatise, as clearly stated in the 
Colophon ( nigamana ) was written in Ceylon by Dipa 
evidently a learned Buddhist scholar of Ceylon as a help to 
his pupils to the study of the contents of the Vinaya ( Parivara- 
patha, p. 226, “Pubbacariyamaggafl ca pucchitva’va tahiih tahiih 
Bipanamo mahapanno sutadharo vicakkhano xmarh vitthara 
samkhepaih sajjhamaggena majjhime cintayitva likhapesi 
sissakanam sukhavaharh Parivaran ti yarn vuttaih sabbam 
vatthum salak^anarh attham atthena saddhamme dbammnrfi 
dhammena pannatte ” ). As such the Parivarapatha was 
composed as a digest of the subject-matter of Vinayaor Buddhist 
discipline. W e say that this treatise was composed in Ceylon 
because there are references within the text itself that it had 
been written after the Vinayapitaka was promulgated by Thera 
^ahinda and a number of his disciples and by their disciples 
in Ceylon. The succession of his disciples from the time 
of Thera Mahinda as set forth in the Parivarapatha ( pp. 2—3 ) 
may suffice to show that the date of its composition could not 
be much earlier than the reign of Vattagamani. Even we may 
go so fM as to suggest that the Parivarapatha was the Vinaya 
treatise., which was canonised at the council held during the 
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reign of Vattagamanl. For it is clearly stated in the colophon 
that the author caused the treatise to be written ( likhapesi ), a 
mode of preserving the scriptures which would be inconceivable 
before the reign of VattagamanL The reference to the island of 
Tambapanni or Ceylon is not only in the verses which one 
might set aside as interpolation but in the prose portions which 
form the integral parts of the text. 

hTow if we fix our attention on the traditional verses 
embodied in the Parivarapatha ( pp. 2-3 edited by Oldenberg ) 
we have to infer therefrom that the five ISTikayas, the seven 
treatises of the Abhidhammapitaka and all the older texts of 
the Vinayapitaka were made known to the people of Ceylon by 
the wise Mahinda who arrived in Ceylon from Jambudipa (India) 
after the third Buddhist council had been over. ( Parivarapa'0ia— 
pp. 2—3, Upali Basako c’eva Sonako Siggavo tatha, JMoggaliput- 
tena Pancama ete Jambusirivhaye tato Mahindo Ittiyo XJttiyo 
Sambalo tatha Bhaddanamo ca pandito, ete naga mahapafina 
Jambudipa idhagata, Vinayaih te vacayimsu pitakam Tambapan- 
niya nikaye panca vacesum satta c’eva pakarane*’ ). 


The Mahavagga and the Cullavagga are two among the 
earlier and important texts of the Vinayapitaka, Twenty^ 
two Khandhakas or stock fragments are distributed into the two 
texts, ten into the Mahavagga and the remaining twelve into the 
Cullavagga. These fragments constituting the separate divi- 
sions are arranged in a chronological order, and they are 
intended to present a connected ’account of the ecclesiastical 
history of the Buddhists from the time of the enlightenment of the 
Buddha down to that of the second Buddhist council which was 
convened, according to the Cullavagga account, a century after 
the demise of the Buddha ( Vassasataparinibbute Bhagavati ). 
The growth of the two texts may be sought to be accounted for 
by these two hypotheses: (1) that the Khandhakas were being 
added as they came into existence from time to time, or (2) that 
they were arranged all at the same time according to a set plan. 
Whatever be the actual merit of these hypotheses, none of them 
prevents us from maintaining that the series of the Khandhakas 
was closed with the inclusion of the account of the second 
Buddhist council and that nothing material was added after that, 
nothing, we mean to say, except the Uddanas or mnemonics in 
doggerel verses appended to each of the Khandhakas. Had the 
compilation of the Kliandhaka^ remained open after the second 
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Buddhist council^ it would have included an account of the later 
councils, particularly of one held during the reign of Asoka. 
This line of argument is sufficiently strong to establish that the 
compilation of the twenty two Khandhakas as we find them em- 
bodied in the Mahavagga and Cullavagga was anterior to the 
reign of Asoka, as well as that its history is primarily 
associated with the tradition of the second Buddhist council. 
Assuming then that the closing of the collection of the Khandha- 
kas in the shape of the Mahavagga and the Cullavagga could 
not be removed from the first century of the Buddha era, we may 
briefly examine what inferences can be drawn from the Culla- 
vagga accounts of the first and second Buddhist councils re- 
garding the development of the Canonical texts. First with 
regard to the earlier Vinaya texts, the Cullavagga account of 
the second Buddhist council ( Chap. 12 ) has referred to the 
following authorities by name. 


namely ( 1 ) 
( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

(^) 
( 8 ) 
(9 ) 


Savatthiya Suttavibhanga 
Bajagahe „ 

Savatthiya „ 

Savatthiya sutta 
Kosambiya „ 

Savatthiya „ 

Bajagahe „ 

Bajagahe uposathasamyutte 
Campeyyake Vinaya Vatthusmin. 


The Suttavibhanga passages referred to in the Cullavagga 
account have been all found out by Prof. Oldenberg in the 
Suttavibhanga and what is more, the identified -passages 
have satisfied the context supplied (Savatthiya, Bajagahe Kosam- 
biya ). Keeping this fact in view can it be doubted that 
the Suttavibhanga of the Vinayapitaka was current as 
an authoritative text on Vinaya when the Crillavagga account 
referring to its passages was written ? B'ow with regard to the 
remaining two references, namely, Bajagahe Uposathasamyutte 
and Campeyyake Vinayavatthusmin traced respectively in 
the Mahavagga (II., 8. 3 ) and Mahavagga ( IX. 3. 5 ), it is 
curious that the first reference is to a Saihyutta passage and 
the second to a Vinayavatfchu. Although the Saihyutta passage 
has found its place in the Mahavagga, so long as the fact 
remains that the reference is to a passage in the Sutta collection, 
our inference must be that the Mahavagga in its extant form 
Was not yet in existence. The second reference is important as 
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pointing back to tlie existence of certain Vinayavatthus serving 
as materials for a compilation like the Mabavagga. 

Turning at last to the Cullavagga account of the 
first Buddhist council, it will be a mistake to suppose that 
the account as we have it in the Cullavagga is as old as the 
time of the council itself. The account must have been 
posterior to the time when the scriptural authorities of the 
Buddhist community comprised ( 1 ) Ubhato Vinaya-the disch 
plinary code of the bhikkhunis, and ( 2 ) Fahca-Nikaya-the 
five Nikayas, Digha, Majjhima and the rest. Some of the 
Burmese manuscripts read Ubhato Vibhahga in lieu of Ubhato 
Vinaya. That may be a mistake. But the contents mention- 
ed in the Cullavagga account are undoubtedly the contents 
of the two Vibhahgas, the Bhikkhu and the Bhikkhuni. The 
list of the Sikkhapadas codified as bare rules in the two 
Patimokkhas is important as showing that the author of the 
Cullavagga account kept in his mind nothing but the Suttavi- 
bhahga with its two divisions : the Bhikkhu—Vibhahga and 
the Bhikkhuni — ^Vibhanga. Further, when this account was 
written, the five KSTikayas were well-known. But the contents 
mentioned are found to be only those of the first two suttas 
of the Digha bTikaya, Vol. I., we mean the Brahmajala and 
the Samanhaphala— Suttantas. In the absence of the remaining 
details and of the names of the separate texts it is impossible 
to say that the Digha— ISTikaya as presupposed was completed in 
all the three volumes as we now get or the five Uikayas as 
presupposed contained all the fourteen suttanta texts as we now 
have them. One thing is, however, certain that there is yet no 
reference to the Abhidhamma treatises. For the reference 
to the Abhidhamma— Pitaka we have to look into the 
Uddanagathas in which there is mentipn of the three pitakas 
( Pitakam tipi ). But nothing should be built upon it with 
regard to the development of canonical texts in so early a period 
as this on the strength of these uddana gathas which are appar- 
ently later additions. 

The line of investigation hitherto followed has compelled 
us to conclude that the Suttavibhahga with its two great divisions, 
e. g., the Bhikkhu and the Bhikkhuni Vibhahgas were extant as 


* It may be observed that in giving an account of the first Buddhist 
comacil, Buddhaghovsa makes mention of Uhhato-’Vthhahga signifying 
thereby the whole text of the Sutta V^ihhconga completed in 64 
bh3:naviSras ( SnmaiigaTavil^sini, pt- T., p* 13 ). 

11 
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authoritative texts on the questions of Vinaya previous to the 
compilation of the Mahavagga and the Oullavagga. The histori- 
cal references that may be traced in the Suttavibhahga appertain 
all to earlier times and cannot, therefore, justify us in assigning 
the text to a period far removed from the demise of the Buddha. 
But we have still to enquire whether or not the Suttavibhahga 
can be regarded as the first or the earliest landmark of the Vinaya 
tracts. It may be sound to premise that the first landmark of the 
Vinayapitaka is not the landmark of the Vinaya tracts. The 
point at issue really is whether or not the text of the Sutta- 
vibhahga forming the first landmark of the Vinayapitaka 
presupposes certain earlier literary developments and if so, 
where can this be traced ? This is to seriously ask 
what was the earlier and more probable denotation of the 
term ubhato-vinaya, the two-fold Vinaya. If we decline to 
interpret it in the sense of two-fold Vibhahga, we must be rais- 
ing this important issue just to remove an anomaly arising from 
the two-fold signification of the Pahcanikaya divisions of the 
Pali canon. Buddhaghosa, the great Pali scholiast, says that in 
their narrower signification the five nifcayas denoted the five 
divisions of the texts of the Suttapitaka, and that in their wider 
signification the five nikayas included also the texts of the re- 
maining two pitakas, namely, the Vinaya and the Abhidhamma, 
the Vinaya and Abhidhamma treatises being supposed to be 
included in the Khuddakanikaya [ Sumahgalavilasini, pt. L, 
p. 23, cf., AtthasalinI, p. 26; Katamo Khaddakanikayo ? Sakalam 
Vinayapitakarh A.bhidhammapitakarh Khuddakapathadayo ca 
pubbe-nidassita-pancadasa bheda ( pubbe dassitaouddasa 
pabheda iti pathantaram ), thapetva cattaronikaye avasesam 
Buddhavacanarh ]. Buddhaghosa also informs us that the 
Anumana Sutta of the Majjhima ITikaya was known to the 
ancients as bhikkhu vinaya and the Sihgalavada sutta of the 
Bigha I^ikaya was venerated as gihi Vinaya. ^ If such terms 
as bhikkhuvinaya and gihivinaya had been current among the 
Buddhists of olden times, it is pertinent to enquire whether 
the expression the two-fold vinaya. ” was originally used to 
denote the Bhikkhuvinaya and bhikkhunivinaya or the bhikkhu- 
vinaya and gihivinaya. If we examine the contents of the 
Anguttara or the Ekuttara hTikaya, we need not be surprised to 
find that Ahguttaranikaya abounds in the Vinaya passages- In 


1 B. M. Barim-A note on the Bbahru Edict, J. B. A. S., October’ 
1915, pp. 805-B10 ). 
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each riipata of this hTlkaya we come across passages relating 
to the two-fold Vinaya namely the Bhikkhu and Gihi Looked 
at from this point of view, the Ahguttara Mkaya may justly 
be regarded as a sutta store-house of distinct Vinaya tracts* 
In this very nikaya we hit upon a vinaya tract ( A. K, I., pp 
98-100 ) which sets forth a rough sketch ( matika ) not of 
any particular vinaya treatise but of the whole of the Vinaya 
pitaka. The list of Vinaya topics furnished in this parti* 
cular tract cannot be construed as a table of contents of any 
particular text of the Vinaya pitaka. Similar Vinaya tracts 
are scattered also in the suttas of other nikayas. The con- 
sideration of all these facts cannot but lead one to surmise that 
the treatises of the V inaya pitaka point to a sutta background 
in the vinaya materials traceable in the Mkayas particularly 
in the Ahguttara. The Sutta background of the Vinaya 
texts is clearly hinted at in the concluding words of the 
Patimokkha. “ So much of the words of the Blessed One 
handed down in the Suttas, embraced in the suttas, comes into 
recitation every half-month.” ( Vinaya texts, S. B. E., Vol. L 
p, 69 ). As for the date of the composition of the two PEtimok- 
kha codes, one for the bhikkhus (monks) and other for the bhik- 
khunis ( nuns ), it is important to bear in mind that according to 
an ancient Buddhist tradition cited by Buddhaghosa, the Pati- 
mokkha codes as they are handed down to us are two among the 
Vinaya texts which w^ere not rehearsed in the first Buddhist 
council ( SumahgalavilasinI, pt. I., p. 17 ). It may be readily 
granted that the codification of the Patimokkha rules in the 
extant shape was not accomplished immediately after the demise 
of the Buddha. It is one thing to say this and it is quite 
another that the rules themselves in a classified form had not 
been in existence from the earlier times. The Cullavagga 
account of the first Buddhist council throws some clear light on 
the process of codification. It is said that the utterance of the 
dying Buddha authorising his followers to do away with the 
minor rules of conduct ( Khuddanu— Khuddakani sikkhapadani ), 
if they so desired, formed a bone of contention among the bhik- 
khus who took part in the proceedings of the first Buddhist 
Council ( See Mil in da Panha, pp. 142-144 ). They were unable 
to decide which were precisely the minor rules they were 
authorised to dispense with. Some suggested all but the four 
Parajika rules, some, "all but the four Parajika^ and thirteen 
Saihghad'isesa rules, some, all but the four P&ajika, 13 
Saihghadisesa and two Aniyata rules and thirty Hissaggiya 
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rules ; some, all but the four Parajika,* 13 Sarhghadisesa, two 
Aniyata, thirty ITissaggiya and ninety~two Pacittiya rules and 
some suggested all but 4 Parajika, 13 Saiiighadisesa, 2 Aniyata, 
30 Nissaggiya, 92 Pacittiya and 4 Patidesaniya rules. The 
suggestion stopped with the 4 Patidesaniya rules and did not 
proceed beyond them, leaving us in the dark as to what the 
bhikkhus meant by all but “ all these ” ( counted by names ). 
The Patimokkha code in its final form includes two hundred 
and twenty— seven rules, that is to say, the seven adhikarana- 
samathas and seventy— five sekhiya rules in addition to those 
mentioned in the Cullavagga account. Omitting the 75 
sekhiya rules the total of the Patimokkha precepts of conduct 
would come up to 152. If the theras of the first Buddhist 
Council had in their view a Patimokkha code in which the 75 
Sekhiya rules had no place, the total of precepts in the code 
recognised by them was 152. l!low we have to enquire if there 
is any definite literary evidence to prove that in an earlier 
stage of codification, the total of the Patimokkha precepts 
was fixed at 152. Happily the evidence is not far to seek. 
The Ahguttara Mkaya, as we have seen above, contains two 
passages to indicate that the earlier Patimokkha code contained 
one and half hundred rules or little more ( Sadhikam diyad- 
dhasikkhapadasatam ). * The earlier Patimokkha code with 
its total of 152 rules may be shown to have been earlier than 
the Suttavibhahga on the ground that the Sutta— Vibhahga scheme 
makes room for the 75 Sekhiya rules, thereby recognising the 
Patimokkha total to be 2 27 which was possible only in the 
second or final stage of codification of the Patimokkha rules. 

In dealing with the chronology of the seven treatises of 
the Abhidhammapitaka, we can only maintain that the order in 
which these treatises are enumerated can be interpreted as the 
order of the chronology. Any attempt at establishing such an 
interpretation would be vitiated’ by the fact that the order of 
enumeration is not in all cases the same. The order in which 
these are mentioned in the Milinda Panha ( p. 12 ) and which 
has since become classical is as follows: — - 

{ 1 ) DhammasahganI ( Dhammasaihgaha as Buddhaghosa 
calls it-vide SumahgalavilasinI, p. 17 ), ( 2 ) Vibhahga, ( 3 ) 
Dhatukatha, ( 4 ) Puggalapannatti, ( 5 ) KathSvatthu, ( 6 ) 
Yamaka and ( 7 ) PatthEna. 

* Cf- Milinda Pan ha which refers to the same total of the 
Patimokkha rules in the expression “ Diyaddhesa SikkhStpadasatesn- 
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A somewhat different order is evident from a gatha occurrine 
in Buddaghosa’s Sumahgalavilasinl, Pt. I., p. 15. ® 

“Dhammasamgani-Vibhahganca Kathavatthunoa Pueealarh 
Dhatu-Yamaka-Patthanam 
Abhidhainnioti vuccati.*' 


It will be noticed that in the gatha order the Zathavatthu 
stands third instead of fifth and the Dhatukatha stands fifth 
instead of third. We ha-^^e already noted that accorSng to 
general interpretation of the five nikaya divisions of the Pali 
canon, the Abhidhamma treatises come under the Khuddaka— 
Nikaya. This is apparently an anomaly which cannot be re- 
moved save by a liberal interpretation making it signify a sut- 
tanta back-gi-ound of the A^bhidhammapitaka. Thus an enquiry 
into the suttanta back-ground becomes a desideratum and we 
may lay down a general canon of chronology in these terms 
The closer connection with the Sutta materials, the earlier is the 
date of composition. Among the seven Abhidhamma treatises, 
the Puggalapannatti and the Vibhafiga stand out pro- 
minently as the two texts which bear a clear evidence of 
eihergence from a Sutta back-ground. The Puggala classifications 
in the Digha, Samyutta and Angutbara Nikayas are seen 
to constitute at " " once the sutta back-ground and the stereo- 
typed Vibhangas or Hiddesas, mostly contained in the 
Majjhima hTikaya may be taken to represent the Sutta back- 
ground of the Yibhanga. The exact position of the Puggala- 
pannatti in relation to the Suttanta collections has been properly 
examined by Dr. Morris in his edition of the Puggala 
Pannatti published for the P. T. S. London, Introduction, pu 
X-XI. 

We have just one remark to add, namely, that compared 
with the Suttanta materials utilised in it, the Puggalapannatti 
is the least original treatise of the Abhidhammapitaka and its 
inclusion in the Abhidhamma Pitaka would have been utterly 
unjustifiable but for the Pannatti classifications in the matika 
No. 1 . Whatever be the actual date of its compilation in respect 
of subject matter and treatment, it deserves to be considered as 
the earliest of the Abhidhamma books. 


In the opinion of Mrs. Bhys Davids, the Vibhafiga is 
‘ anticipated ” by the Dhammasafigani, although “ it is by no 
means covered by the latter work either in method or in matter” 
( Vibhafiga, P. T. S., Preface XIV ). “ In other words, the 

present book ( the Vibhafiga ) seems by Buddhists to have 
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ranked second in tlie seven of its Pitaka not accidentally, 
bnt as a sequel to the Dhammasahgani requiring, in those who 
came to the study of it, a familiarity with the categories 
and formulas of the latter work-that is with the first book of 
the Abhidhamma ”, ( Ibid, XIII ). Thus whether the Vibhahga 
is anticipated by the Dhammasahgani or the latter is anticipated 
by the former is the point at issue. 

Elxamining most of the chapters of the Vibhahga we find 
that each of them has a Abhidhamma superstructure ( Abhidhaim 
ma-bhajanlya ) built upon and kept distinct from a Suttanta 
exegesis ( Suttantabhajaniya ) the counterpart of which is to be 
found in the first four nikayas and mostly in the Maijhima, .as 
ij will appear from the following table : — * 

Saocavibhahga ( Suttantabhajaniya )-'Sacca vibhahga sutta 
( Majjhima, VoL III., IsTo. i41 ); Satipatthanavlbhahga 
(Suttantabhaj[aniya) = Sati patthanasutta ( M. X. I., No.lO), 
Dhatuvibhahga ( Suttantabhajaniya ) — Dhatuvlbhahga 
sutta of the Maljhima, Vol. III., No. 140. 


It is evident from the juxtaposition of the Suttanta and the 
Abhidhamma exegesis in its different chapters that the 
Vibhahga marks that stage of the development of the Abhi- 
daamma pitatza when the Abhidhamma or Transcendental method 
ot exegesis had not yet gained an independent foothold, 
when, in other words, it remained combined with the Suttanta 
or earlier method. The predilection is as yet for 
attempting the exegesis of the formulations in the Suttas. 
An independent treatment of pure topics of Psychological 
ethics, such as we find in the Dhammasahgani is far beyond the 
scheme of the Vibhahga. In the progressive working out of 
exegatical schemes, the Niddesa or detailed specification of mean- 
ings of terms comes second to the uddesa or matika. Now if we 
compare the ^ treatment of Bupakkhandha in the Vibhahga 
( PP* 12—14 ) with that in the Dhammasahgani ( pp. 134 ff ) 
we cannot bufc observe that all that the Vibhanga has to present 
^ c uddesa or matika of the Rupakkhandha section 

of the Dhammasahgani. The Niddesa of the rupa-matika 'is to 
be found in no other Abhidhamma books than the Dhamma- 
sangani. Mrs. Rhys Davids admits (in a way arguing in 
our favour) that the contents of the Vibhahga are by no 
means covered by the Dhammasahgani. The Vibhahga has, 
for instance, a section entitled Pacoayakaravihhahga, an 
exegesis on the causal relations. The paocayas fall outside the 
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scope of felie Dliammasangani and they form the subject matters 
of the great Abhidhanima treatise, the Patthana or the 
Mahapatthana ; but compared with the Patthana, the Vibhahga 
treatment of the subject is crude and vague, which is to say 
earlier. Considered in this light, the Vibhahga seems to stand 
out as a common presupposition of both the Dhammasahgani and 
the Patthana. It is much easier to proceed from the contents of 
the Vibhahga to the two highly systematic treatises of the 
Dhammasahgani and the Patthana than to proceed from the 
latter to the former. The Dhatukatha being nothing but a 
supplement to the text of the Dhammasahgani may be briefly 
disposed of as a Abhidhamma treatise dependent on and necessari- 
ly later than the Dhammasahgani. 

It is not only with regard to the Dhammasangani ( with its 
supplement, the Dhatukatha ) and the Patthana that the 
Vibhahga represents the immediate background; it appears 
equally to have been the background of the Yamaka. It is easy 
to account for the dialectical method of the study of the 
Abhidhamma matters by keeping the Pahhapucchakas appended 
to the different chapters of the Vibhahga. All these considera- 
tions lead us to conclude that strictly speaking the Vibhahga 
making ‘‘ an extended application of ( the ) organun or vehicle 
for the cultivation of the moral intellect ” is the first and the 
earliest of the Abhidhamma books. 

1. Puggala Pahnatti 

r (a) Dhammasahgani Dhatukatha 

2. Vibhahga -I (b) Yamaka 

t (c) Patthana 

3. Kathavatthu 

Although one can conceive in this manner the chronological 
succession of the five Abhidhamma books ( leaving 
out the Puggalapannatti which is rather a suttanta text and the 
Kathavatthu which forms a class by itself ), it is difficult to 
determine the actual dates of their composition. One thing is 
certain that the seven books of the Abhidhammapitaka were 
well-known and very carefully read especially in the Himalayan 
monastery when the Milinda panha was composed in about the 
first century A. D. There is no reason for doubt that the 
Pali canon when committed to writing during the reign of 
King Vattagamanl in Ceylon, it included all these books in it. 
We have shown that when the Uddanagathas of the Gullavagg^ 
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( Chap. II ) of the Vinayapitaka were added, the three pitakas 
of the Pali canon had already come into existence. The ques- 
tion, however, is how far the date of the books of the Abhidham- 
mapitaka can be pushed back. Here the only anchor-sheet is the 
Kathavatthu, the third or the fifth Abhidhamina book which 
according to tradition, was a compilation of the Asokan age 
We have already adduced certain proofs in support of this 
tradition and have sought to show that when certain contro- 
versies which find a place in the Kathavatthu took place 
Buddhism as a religion had not overstepped the territorial 
limits of the middle country. But according to Buddhaghosa’s 
commentary, the Kathavatthu contains discussion of doctrines 
held by some of the Buddhist schools, e. g., the Hemavata, 
the Andhaka, the Pubbaseliya and the Aparaseliya, which' 
could not be possible if the Kathavatthu had been closed in the 
time of Asoka. If it was a growing compilation, we have 
necessarily to suppose that although it commenced in Asokan 
time, it was not brought to a close till the rise of the later 
Buddhist schools mentioned above. 


^Turning at last to the Suttapitaka comprising the five ■ 
nikayas, we can definitely say that it had reached its final shape 
before the composition of the Milinda Panha in which authorita- 
tive passages are quoted from the texts of this pitaka, in certain 
instances by a mention of the name of the sources. We can go 
further and maintain that the Suttapitaka was closed along 
with the entire Pali canon and when the canon was finally 
rel^arsed in Ceylon and committed to writing during the reign 
of King Vattagamani. The tradition says that previous to the 
reign of Vattagamani the texts were handed down by an oral 
radition ( mukhapathavasena ) from teacher to teacher 
( acariyaparamparaya ) the process of transmission be- 
frnm ^ carrying of earth in baskets 

says ( Sumahgalavila- 
S tb^*‘ R S;, ^ L immediately after the demise 

Council session of the fii-st Buddhist 

SkTi’i? preserving each of the five 

ri^ his followers, which ultimate- 

existence of fb A' i. bhanakas or chanters. The 

Sol iu T I^°"iP- 

mention of the T-f Panha where we have 

in ISmI to ^ repeaters of the Jatakas ) 

in addition to the Dighabhanaka, the Majjhimabhanaka, 
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Saihyuttabhanaka, Angufcfcara—blianaka and Kkuddaka-blianaka. 
( Milinda Panba, pp. 341 foil. ). The terms ‘pahcanekayika * 
( one well versed in the five nikayas ) and bhanaka as well, 
occur as distinctive epithets of some of the Buddhist donors in 
fche Sand and Barhut inscriptions which may be dated in the 
lump in the middle of the second century B. C. The inference 
from the evidence of these inscriptions has already been drawn 
by Prof. Bhys Davids to the effect that before the use of 
Pahoanekayika ( one well-versed in the five nikayas ) suttantika 
( a man who knows the Suttanta by heart ), Suttantakini ( a 
feminine form of Suttantika ) and Petaki ( one who knows the 
pitaka by heart ) as distinctive epithets, the pitaka and five 
nikaya divisions of the Pali canon must have been well-known 
and well-established. We say of the Pali canon because substi- 
tution of nikaya for the term ‘ Agama * is peculiar to the 
Pali tradition. The term “ Pancanikaya ” occurs as we saw 
also in the Vinaya 'Cullavagga ( Chap. II ) which we have 
assigned to a period which immediately preceded the Asokan 
age. But even presuming that the five nikaya divisions of the 
growing Buddhist canon were current in the third century B. C., 
it does not necessarily follow from it that all the books or Suttas 
or individual passages comprising the five nikayas were compos- 
ed at that time. All that we can make bold to say that the first 
four nikayas were, to all intents and purposes, the complete, 
while the Khaddakanikaya series remained still open. 

We have pointed out that this account in the Vinaya 
Gullavagga clearly alludes to the Digha as the first of the five 
nikayas as well as that the first two suttas were the Brahmajala 
and Samarinaphala while as to the number and succession of 
the remaining suttas, we are kept completely in the dark. Strain- 
ing the information supplied in the Vinaya Gullavagga we 
can proceed so far no doubt, that the first volume of the 
Digha IN'ikaya was mainly in the view of its compilers. 
Comparing the Suttas comprised in the remaining two volumes 
and marking the differences in theme and tone, it seems that 
these two volumes were later additions. The second volume 
contains two suttas, namely, the Mahapadhana and Maha— 
Grovinda which have been mentioned in the Cullaniddesa ( p. 80) 
as two among the notable illustrations of the Suttanta Jatakas, 
the Jatakas as found in the earliest forms in Pali literature. "We 
have already drawn attention to the earlier chronicles of 
the seven purohitas in the Angubtara ISTikaya where it is far 
12 
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from being a manipulation in a Jataka form. The casting of 
this chronicle in a Jataka mould as we find it in the 
Maha-Oovinda Suttanta could not have taken place in the 
life-time of the Buddha. The second volume contains also 
the Fayasi Suttanta which, as shown by the previous scholars, 
brings the story of Fayasi to the death of Fayasi and his 
after life in a gloomy heaven. Thus suttanta contains several 
anecdotes forming the historical basis of some of the Jataka 
stories. In the face of all these facts, we cannot but 
agree with Frof. Fhys Davids who places the date of this 
suttanta at least half a century after the demise of the 
Buddha. The third volume of the Digha includes in it the 
Atanatiya suttanta which is otherwise described as a rakkha 
or a saving chant manipulated apparently on a certain passage 
in the then known Mahabharata. The development of these 
elements such as the Jataka stories and the Farittas could not have 
taken place when Buddhism remained in its pristine purity. 
These are later accretions or interpolations, the works of fable 
and fiction, we mean of imaginative poetry that crept, accord- 
ing to a warning given in certain passages of the Ahguttara 
IJ^ikaya, under the influence from outside. But there is no 
reason for surprise that such developments had already taken 
place as early as the fourth century B. C. for the passages that 
strike the note of alarm are precisely one of those seven 
important tracts recommended by Asoka in his Bhabru Edict 
under the caption ‘ Anagatabhayani. * The growth of these 
foreign ^elements must have caused some sort of confusion 
otherwise it would not have been necessary to discuss in a 
sutta of the Sarhyutta [PTikaya the reasonable way of keeping 
genuine the utterances of the Buddha distinct from others 
that crept in under the outside influence and were character- 
ised by poetical fancies and embellishments ( kavikata ). 

( Samyutta ISTikaya, pt. II, p. 267 ). We may then be justified 
in assigning the whole of the Digha ISTikaya to a pre-Asokan 
age, there being no trace of any historical event or development 
which might have happened after King Asoka. The only ex- 
ception that one has to make is only in the case of the 
concluding verses of the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta which 
were interpolated according to Buddhaghosa in Ceylon by the 
teacheis of that island. Like the first volume of the Digha 
Mkaya, the whole of the Majjhima Kikaya strikes us as the 
most authoritative and original among the collections of the 
Buddha’s teachings. There is no allusion to any political event 
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to justify us in relegating the date of its compilation to a time 
far removed from the demise of the Buddha. If it be argued 
that the story of Makhadeva, as we find it embodied in the 
Makhadeva sutta of this ISTikaya^ has already assumed the form 
of a Jataka, of a Suttanta- Jataka, mentioned in the Cullaniddesas 
it cannot follow from it that the jNTikaya is for that very reason 
a much later compilation. For the Makhadeva story is one of 
those few earliest Jatakas presupposed by the Pali Canonical 
collection of 500 Jatakas. The literary developments as may 
be traced in the suttas of the Majjhima ISTikaya are not of such 
a kind as to require more than a century after the demise of 
the Buddha. 

hlow concerning the Sarhyutta which is a collection of 
kindred sayings and the third of the five nikayas, we may 
point out that it has been quoted by name in the Milinda Pauha, 
as also in the Petakopadesa under the simple title of 
Samyuttaka and that as such this ISTikaya had existed as an 
authoritative book of the Pali Canon previous to the composi- 
tion of both the Milinda Panha and the Petakopadesa. We 
can go so far as to maintain that the Samyutfca Nikaya had 
reached its final shape previous to the occurrence of Panca- 
nekayika as a personal epithet in some of the Barhut and 
Sanci— inscriptions, nay, even before the closing of the 
Vinaya Cullavagga where we meet with the expression * Panca- 
nikaya In dealing with the account of the Second Buddhist 
Council in the Vinaya Cullavagga ( Chap. XII ), we have noted 
that a canonical authority has been alluded to as Bajagahe 
uposatha Bamyuile' at Bajagaha in the Uposatha Sarhyutta. 
The translators of the Vinaya Texts ( pt. Ill, p. 410 ) observe 
that the term ‘ Saihyutta ’ “ must here be used for khandhaka 

the passage referred to being the Vinaya M aha vagga (II- 8. 3. the 

Uposatha Khandhaka). But looking into the Mahavagga passage, 
we find that it does not fully tally with the allusion, as the 
passage has nothing to do with Bajagaha. In the absence of 
Bajagaha giving a true clue to the tracing of the intended 
passage, it is difficult to premise that the passage which the 
compilers of the Cullavagga account kept in view was the 
khandhaka passage in the Vinaya Mahavagga. Although we 
have so far failed to trace this passage also in the Samyutta 
Kikaya, the presumption ought to he that the intended passage 
was included in a Samyutta collection which was then known 
to the compilers of the Cullavagga. The Suttas in the 
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Sarfayutfca Ifikaya do not refer to any political incident 
justifying one to place the date of its compilation far beyond 
the demise of the Buddha. As contrasted with the Ekuttara 
or Ahguttara Nikaya the Sarnyutta appears to be the re- 
sult of an attempt to put together relevant passages throwing 
light on the topics of deeper doctrinal importance while the former 
appears to be numerical groupings of relevant passages throw- 
ing light on the topics relating to the conduct of the monks and 
house-holders. Considered in this light, these two Nikayas must 
be regarded as fruits of a critical study of suttas in some 
previous collections. 

Now coimg to deal with the Ekuttara or Ahguttara Nikaya, 
we have sought to show that its main bearing is on the two-fold 
Vinaya, the Gahapati Vinaya and the Bhikkhu Vinaya. This 
Nikaya contains a section ( Mundarajavagga in the Pancaka 
Nipata ) commemorating the name of King Munda who reigned, 
as shown by Rhys Davids, in Rajagaha about half a century 
after the demise of the Buddha. The Nikaya containing a clear 
reference to Mundaraja cannot be regarded as a compilation 
made within the fifty years from the Buddha’ s demise. There 
is, however, no other historical reference to carry the date of its 
compilation beyond the first century from the Mahaparinibbana 
of the Buddha. The date proposed for the Ahguttara Nikaya 
will not, we think, appear unreasonable if it be admitted that 
the suttas of this nikaya form the real historical back-ground of 
the contents of the Vinaya texts. 

TVe have at last to discuss the chronology of the fifteen 
books of the Khuddaka Nikaya, which are generally mentioned 
in the foil wing order: — 

( 1 ) Khuddaka Patha, ( 2 ) Dhammapada, ( 3 ) Udana, ( 4 ) 
Itivuttaka, ( 5 ) Sutta Nipata, ( 6 ) Vimanavatthu, ( 7 ) Petavatthu, 

( 8 ) Thera-therigatha, ( 9 ) Jataka, (II) Niddesa, ( Oulla and 
Maha ) ( 12 ) Patisambhidamagga, ( 13 ) Apadana, ( 14 ) Buddha- 
vamsa, ani ( 15 ) Cariyapitaka. 

mode of enumeration of the fifteen books of the Khuddaka 
NiJ^ya ( pannarasabheda Khuddakanikaya ) can be traced back 
to the days of Buddhaghosa ( Stunangalavilasinl, pt. I. , p, 17 ). 
It IS obvious that in this list the Gullaniddesa and the Mahani- 
ddesa ^e counted as one book; while counting them as two 
books, the total number becomes sixteen. There is no justifica- 
tion for regarding the order of enumeration as being the order of 
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chronology. In connection witli the Khnddaka Nikaya, 
Buddhaghosa mentions the following facts of great hiscoricai 
importance. He says that the Dighahhanakas classified the 
books of the Khuddaka Hikaya under the Abhidhamma Pitaka 
enumerating them in the following order: — 

( 1 ) Jataka, ( 2 ) Mahaniddesa, ( 3 ) Cullaniddesa, ( 4 ) Pati- 
sambhidamagga, ( 5 ) Suttanipata. ( 6 ) Dhammapada, ( 7 )IJdana, 
( 8 ) Itivnttaka, ( 9 ) Vimanavatthxi, ( 10 ) Petavatthii, and ( II ) 
Therigatha, and leaving out of consideration the four books, 
namely, the Cariyapitaka, the Apadana, the Buddhavaihsa and 
the Elhuddakapatha. Buddhaghosa informs us that the Majjhi- 
mabhanaka list contained the names of 15 books counting the 
Cariyapitaka, the Apadana and the Buddhavarhsa as the three 
hooks in addition to those recognised by the Bighabhanakas 
( SumahgalavilasinI, Pt. I. , p. 15 ). It is important to note that 
the Majjhimabhanaka list has taken no cognisance of the 
Khuddakapatha mentioned as the first book in Buddhaghosa* s 
own list. It is not difficult to surmise thak when the Dighabhanaka 
list was drawn up, the Khuddaka Hikaya comprised just 12 books 
and when the Majjhima Hikaya list was made it came to 
comprise altogether 15 books, the Mahaniddesa and the Cullani- 
ddesa having been counted as two books instead of as one. It is 
also easy to understand that from that time onw^ard the traditional 
total of the books of the Khuddaka Nikaya became known as 
fifteen, and so strong was this tradition that to harmonise with 
it, the sixteen books had to be somehow counted as fifteen, the 
Mahaniddesa and the Cullaniddesa being treated as a single 
book. From this we may proceed to show that the Khuddakapatha 
appearing as the first book of the Khuddaka Kikaya in Buddha- 
ghosa* s list, is really the last book taken into the Khuddaka 
Nikaya sometime after the Majjhimabhanaka list recognising 15 
books in all had been closed. We need not be surprised if the 
Khuddakapatha was a compilation made in Ceylon and was 
given a place among the books of tbe Kbuddaka ISTikaya either 
immediately before the commitment of the Pali Canon to writing 
during the reign of King Vattagamani or even after that, although 
before the time of Buddhaghosa. The commentaries of Buddha- 
ghosa are our oldest authorities that mention the Khuddakapatha 
as a canonical book. It does not find mention in the Milinda 
Panha nor in any other work, canonical or ex-canonical, which 
was extant before the time of Buddhaghosa. The text is made up 
of nine lessons or short readings all culled from certain earlier 
canonical sources, the arrangement of these lessons being suoji 
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as to make it serve as a very useful handbook for the beginners 
and for the clergy ministering to the needs of the laity. The 
consideration of two points may suffice to bear out* our conten- 
tion. The first point is that the first lesson called the sarana- 
ttaya. presents a developed mode of refuge formula of the 
Buddhists which is not to be found precisely in this form anywhere 
ill odier portions of the Pali canon. As for the second point we 
may note that the third lesson called the Dvattiihsakara ( the 
th irty—two parts of the body) enumerates niatthake matthaluhgaih 
which is not to be found in the list furnished in the Mahasatipa- 
tthana Suttanta of the Digha hTikaya, the Satipatthana Sutta of 
the Majjhima Nikaya and numerous other discourses. 

We have seen that the Buddhavamsa, the Cariyapitaka and 
the Apadana are the three books which found recognition in the 
list of the Majjhimabhanakas and were taken no notice of in the 
Dighabhanaka list. Apart from other arguments, one has to 
presume that these thi*ee books were compiled and received into 
the canon after the list was once known to have been complete 
with 12 books. These three books, as far as the subject matters 
go, are interconnected, the Buddhavamsa enumerating the 
doctrine of pranidhana as an essential condition of the 
Bodhisatta life, the Cariyapitaka enumerating the doctrine of 
cariya or practices of a Bodhisatta and the Apadana the doctrine 
of adhikara or competence for the attaimnent of the higher life. 
These three books presuppose a legend of 24 previous Buddhas 
which is far in excess of the legend of six Buddhas 
contained in other portions of the Canon. The Buddha- 
varhsa and the Cariyapitaka present a systematic form of the 
Bodhistta idea that was shaping itself through the earlier 
Jatakas and the Apadana furnishing the pi’evlous birth stories 
of the theras and the therls cannot but be regarded as a later 
supplement to the Thera-Therl-gatha. 

Besides the Thera—Theri gatha, the Vimanavatthu or the 
book of stories of heaven is just another canonical work which 
is presupposed by the Apadana. It is important to note that 
the Vimanavatthu contains one story, namely, the story of 
Serlssaka, the incident of which, according to the story itself, 
took place hundred years, calculated by human computation 
from the death of the chieftain Payasi. “ Manussakam 
Vassasatam atitaih Yadagge kayamhi idhupappanno ” 
(Wimanavatthu,P. T. S., p. 81 ). 
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The Payasi Sutfcanta of the Digha Mkaya clearly shows 
iihat the death of Payasi could not have taken pla.ce until a few 
years after the Buddha’s demise. Thus going hy the considera- 
tion of this point, we are compelled to assign a date of its com- 
position to an age ahead of a century and a half from the 
demise of the Buddha. So the canonisation of this book could 
not have taken place earlier than the time of the third Buddhist 
Council, we mean the time of King A.goka. Our suggestion for 
the date of the Vimanavatthu will gain in significance as we 
consider the contents of the Petavatthu, the book of stories of 
hell. We have noticed above that in all the three lists of the 
books of the Khuddaka ISTikaya the name of the Petavatthu stands 
after that of the Vimanavatthu. Prom the occurrence of certain 
common stories, a suggestion has already been made that it 
was somehow an offshoot of the Vimanavatthu. Kow in one of 
the stories ( Petavatthu, IV. 3, p. 57 ) \ we have allusions fco 
the Moriya C Maurya ) king, who is identified in the commen- 
tary with King A.^oka ^ . If this construction of the word 
Moriya is correct, it leaves no room for doubt that the Peta« 
vatthu, as we now have it, was a post-Moriyan or post-Asokan 
compilation. 

The Cullaniddesa is a canonical commentary of the 
Khaggavisana sutta and the Parayana group of sixteen poems, 
all of which find place in the anthology called the Sutta hTipata. 
We have sought to show that the Cullaniddesa indicates a stage 
of development of the Pali canon when the Khaggavisana sutta 
hang on the Parayanavagga as an isolated poem, without yet be- 
ing included in a distinct group such as the TJragavagga of the 
Sutta ISTipata. Though from this line of argument it follows 
that the Cullaniddesa is earlier than the Sutta— Nipata, it cannot 
at the same time be denied that it is posterior not only to such 
Suttanta— Jatakas as the Mahapadanlya, Mahagovinda, Mahasu- 
dassanlya and the Maghadeva suttanta contained in the Digha 
and Maijhima hTikayas but also to a collection of 500 Jatakas 
( Pancajatakasatani ) ( Cullaniddesa, p. 80 ). As such the 
Cullaniddesa cannot be dated much earlier than the reign of 
Asoka. 


1. “ RisrjIE Piiigalako nama SnratthBLnam adbipati abn MoriySnain 
upattbanamgantvi; Sorattham pnnar ?5igamS. ” 

2. “ Moriyaiian’ti MoriyarajiSiiam Dbamni^aokam saindhSya vadati 
Petavatthu, P. T. S., p. 9B, 
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The Mahaniddesa too is a canonical commentary on the 
-tthaka group of sixteen poems forming the fourth book of the 
Huita-Nipata. As shown before the exegeses attempted in this 
book were all modelled on an earlier exegesis of Mahakaccana 
in the SamyiisL'a Nikaya. If this canonical commentary came 
'him existence when the Atthakavagga was yet current as an 
■isolated group, the date of its composition cannot but be anterior 
to that of the Suttanipata. A. clear idea of the date of this work 
can be formed from its list of places visited by the Indian sea- 
going merchants. The Mahaniddesa list clearly points to a time 
when the Indiam merchamts carried on a sea-borne trade with 
such distant places as Java in the east and IParamayona in the 
West and it alludes as well to sea route from Tamali to Java 
f'ia Tamhapanni or Ceylon which was followed in the 5th 
century A. D. hy the Chinese pilgrim, Fa~Hien. We can expect 
to come across such a list only in the Milinda Pahha which 
may be dated in the 1st or 2nd century A. D. Such a wide ex- 
pansion of India’s maritime trade as indicated in the 
Mahaniddesalist would seem impossible if the book was a com- 
position much earlier than the second century B. C. How turn- 
ing to the Suttanipatp. we have been inclined to place it later 
than the two books of the Hiddesa on the ground that when it 
was compiled, the Atthakavagga and the Parayanavagga came 
to represent two distinct books of a comprehensive anthology 
and the Khaggavisana sutta ceased to be a stray poem hanging 
for its existence on the Parayana group. But our main reason 
for dating it posterior to the Cullaniddesa is that the Parayana- 
vagga in the Suttanipata is prefaced by a prologue which is 
absent from the Cullaniddesa scheme. Similarly the 
Halakasutfca perhaps known originally as Moneyya sutta as 
evidenced by the titles suggested in Asoka’s Bhabru Edict as a 
pi*ologue clearly anticipating the poetical style of Asvaghosa’s 
Buddhacarita. In spite of the fact that the suttas embodied in it 
were gleaned from earlier collections, the Sutta— nipata scheme of 
anthology does not seem to have been carried into effect before 
the 2nd century B. C. 

With regard to the Jatakas as a book of the EZhuddaka 
Nikaya, we have just seen above that the Cullaniddesa points to 
a canonical collection of 500 Jatakas. That five hundred was 
the original total of the Jatakas is proved on the one hand by the 
500 Jataka representations witnessed by Fa— Hien round the 
Abhayagiri monastery of Ceylon and on the other band hy the 
mechanical multiplication of ^the stories in order to raise the 
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total from 500 to 550 from the days of Biiddhaghosa. T[ie 
Milinda Pahha alludes to the existence of the repeaters of the 
Jatakas apart from the repeaters of the five Xikayas. We are 
unable to decide whether the Milinda reference is to the canonical 
books of the Jatakas or to a commentary collection which was 
then in existence. The numerous illustrations of the Jatakas on 
the ancient Buddhist railings such as those at Barhut and 
Bodhagaya, unmistakably presuppose the existence of the legen- 
dary story of the Buddha’s life past and present. But the canonical 
collection of 500 Jatakas referred to in the Cullaniddesa appear 
to be earlier than the scriptural basis of the Buddhist sculptures 
and whatever the actual date of composition might be it was 
certainly later than that of the Suttanta Jatakas scattered 
throughout the first four ISTikayas. We may say indeed that the 
canonical collection took a definite shape near about the early 
Maury a period. 

The Thera-Therl^Gathas are two campanion anthologies of 
the stanzas that are supposed to have been uttered by the theras 
and therls surrounding the Buddha during the lifetime of the 
Master, or at least shortly after his death, ( Theragatha, 
Oldenberg’s preface, XI ). 

“ The separate uddanas or indices which occur regularly at 
the end of each nipata and at the end also of the whole work, 
and give the names and numbers of the theras ( and the theris ) 
and the number of verses in each chapter and in the whole 
work respectively seem to be based on a recension or condition 
of the text different from that which now lies before us ” 
( Ibid, p. XIV ). In the opinion of Dhammapala, the commentator, 
the Theragatha anthology had reached the final shape not earlier 
than the time of Asoka. He points out that the Thera 
Tekicchakari whose gathas are embodied in the Theragatha lived 
under Xing Bimbisara, the father of Dhammasoka. He further 
adds that the verses uttered by this thera were received into the 
canon by the fathers who assembled in the third Buddhist 
CounclL Dhammapala attributes some of the gathas to Vltasoka, 
the younger brother of Dhammasoka and certain other verses to 
Tissakumara, the youngest brother of Xing Asoka. If we can at 
all depend for chronology on the information supplied hy 
Dhammapala, the anthologies of Thera-Theri-gatha must be taken 
as compilations that had received their final shape at the Third 
Buddhist Council^and:.not before, 

13 
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The Pali Dhammapada is just one and undoubtedly the 
earliest of the six copies of the anthologies of the Dhammapada 
class. The earliest mention of the Pali Dhammapada by name 
is to be found in the Milinda Pahha which is a composition of 
the first or second century A. D. From the mere fact that there 
were certain quotations in the Elathavatthu and Mahaniddesa of 
stanzas now traceable in the Dhammapada, no definite conclu- 
sion can be drawn as to the actual date of its composition. The 
Dhammapada hardly includes any stanzas that might be suppos- 
ed to have been drawn upon the canonical collection of Jatakas. 
But as shown by the editors of the Prais:rit Dhammapada there 
are a few gathas which were evidently manipulated on the basis 
of the gathas in the Jatakas. Similarly it cannot be maintained 
that the Dhammapada contains any stanzas that were directly 
derived from the Suttanipata, for the suttas which might be 
singled out as the source of some of the gathas of the Dhamma- 
pada are to be found also in such earlier collections as the Digba 
or tile Majjhima or the Samyutta or the Ahguttara. The Thera and 
Ttieri-gathas are tlie two anthologies of the Khuddaka Nikaya 
w 1 ileh appear to have been presupposed by the Dhammapada. A s re- 
gards external evidence, there is only one tradition, namely, that 
H powerful discourse based on the Appamadavagga of the Dham- 
mapada served to attract the attention of King Asoka to 
Buddhism, clearly pointing to the existence of the Dhammapada 
as a distinct anthology as early as the third century B. C. 

Itivuttaka, the Udana and the Patisambhidamagga are the 
remaining three books of the Khuddaka Nifcaya of which the 
date of composition must depend upon mere conjecture till acci- 
dentally we obtain any reliable date. The Itivuttaka is a book 
of questions of genuine sayings of the Buddha, making no re- 
ference to any canonical work or to any historical event ascer- 
taining its date, though it seems that it was the result of an after- 
thought, of a critical study of the authentic teachings of the 
Buddha in a certain light and for a specific purpose. The UdSna 
is a curious medley of legends and historical records, presented 
in a particular setting with a view to emphasising some pronounc- 
ed opinions of the Buddha on certain controversial matters. The 
Patisambhidamagga presents a systematic exposition of certain 
important topics of Buddhism, and as such it deserves to be 
classed rather with the books of the Abhidhammapitaka than 
witii those of Suttanipata. It is quite possible that before the 
development of the extant Abhidhamma pitaka, it passed as one 
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of the Abhidhamma treatises. Concerning these three books the 
utmost that we can say that they are mentioned even in the 
list of the Dighabhanakas, being counted there as three among the 
twelve books of the Khuddaka Nikaya, and that if the tradition 
about this list is at all credible, these three books must have ex- 
isted when the list was drawn up, say, in the second century 
B.C. 

The results arrived at concerning 'the chronology of the Pali 
caironical literature are presented in the subjoined table. 

(1) The shnple statements of Buddhist doctrines now found,iu 
identical words, in paragi-aphs or verses recurring in all the books. 

(2) Episodes found, in identical works, in two or more of 
the existing books. 

(3) The Silas, the Parayana group of sixteen poems with- 
out the prologue, the atthaka group of four or sixteen poems, the 
sikkhapadas. 

(4) The Digha, Vol. I, the Majjhima, the Sarhyutta, the 
Ahguttara, and earlier Patimokkha code of 153 rules. 

(5) The Digha, Vols. II & III, the Thera-Therl-Gatha, the 
collection of 500 Jatakas, the Suttavibhahga, the Patisambhida- 
magga, the Puggala-panfiatti and the Vibhahga. 

(6) The Mahavagga and the Cullavagga, the Patimokkha 
code completing 337 rules, the Vimanavatthu and Petavatthu, 
the Dhammapada and the Kathavatthu. 

(7) The Cullaniddesa, the Mahaniddesa, the Udana, the 
Itivuttaka, the Suttanipata, the Dhatukatha, the Yamaka and the 
Patthana. 

(8) The Buddhavaihsa, the Cariyapitaka and the Apadana. 

(9) The Parivarapatha. 

(10) The Khuddakapatha. 



JJAl’E OF BA.HAKOIJMCJD-t OF SRTKANTHA KAVI AND 
IDENT1F1CA.TTON OF H 18 PATRON \S ATRUS A LY A 
WITH JAM SATTARSAD OF NAVANAaAR 
( 1569 to 1608 A. D. ) 

^ 

Dr. B. K. Be uieiifclons among minor writers on alarhkara 
the name of Srikantha as the author of a wmrk by name jRasa-> 
JCoiimiidi * and refers to the only known Ms of the work as 
under:— 

Kasa-Koumudl ( Aufrecht i, 494 a, the Ms was copied in 
Bam vat 165^ ). ” 

The Ms referred to by Aufrecht is the same as ISTo. 303 of 
1880-81 of the G-ovt. Mss Library at the B. O. B. Institute, 
Poona. This Ms originally consisted of 119 folios, out of which 
only 45 are left behind. It consisted of 10 chapters into two 
parts, purva-kha^it^a and uttara-khaijLda^ folios 1-5S, 63, 67-73, 
82-93, and 98, 99 are missing. The titles of chapters found in 
the available colophons are:- 

etc. Folios 53 to 100 deal with ^^trrs, 

and in the manner of the 4th chapter of the Bharatiya 

Natya Sastra, justifying the following colophon to the chapters 
uniformly: — “ The last 

three chapters, however, which deal with 

and in a rhetorical style do not quite fit in as the 

major portion of the treatise deals with and The last 

chapter appears to be a poetic description of the life 

and activities of the patron of the poet Srikantha as will be 
seen from the following verses at the end of the work: — 




1. History of Sanskrit Pocticts, Vol. I, p, 319. 
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^ 'cfin ST^TcT#!^ f%5^ ^ I 

3TP#r ^f9r'TT%: s^jh^tht^Tctt 
^rflr^f "75^ i[55HT ^ 11 s 11 

g;cuTT'|aTr H ill'll^ T%T%71^3 I 

Mr^rrmf c5?rT ^?ft t%S 3 ^r u 3< » 

siH s-ff’T^^-sTKn# ?:5gr^g^f 7 t-h- 

H ^ ■*■ c 5T%^ ll” 

The above verses lead us to infer that this medley of ^rn%-'f 
and viz. was written hy its autlior to commemo- 

rate the taste of his patron for gmirq and #r^, as als o to glorify 
his exploits. This patron is referred to as ‘ in verse 36 

and the preceding verse. The same patron is referred to as 
‘ 5n;T ’ in the blessing “ ^3rrRT%t ” of v. 36. The reference to 
gR 3 q in the expression “ smt^Sirt^T f?[KRt and the geographical 
proximity of this part to the ISTayanagar principality leave no 
doubt that the patron king of Srlkantha was a. Jam of the 
Navanagar line by name qr^I?aT. We know from the history of 
this line that it was founded by Jam Haval in A, D. 1540. 

Now it remains for us to identify the of this pane- 

gyric of Srlkantha. The descendants of Jam Raval as recorded 
in the Kathiawar Gazetteer ® are the following: — 

Jam Raval 

( Founder— A. D. 1540—156!^ ) 


I I 

Jiyoji (killed by a fall FzMojV (A D. 1562 to 1569) Bharoji 
from horse ) I 


Sattaraal Bhanji Ranmalji Veraji 

1 (1569-1608 AD.) 


AJoji Jasoji Vibhoji 


1. Bombay Gazetteer, VoU Vm, p. 566. 

2. Bombay Qazetter, Vol. VIII, PP- .666-67, 569. , 

We give below a summary of the facts recorded in the Gazetteei 

about Jam ^attai’sSl and his times; ^ 

Jam Sattarsal otherwise called Jam Sataji ascended the gSidi in 
1560. This was a time of great confusion in the affairs 
Jam Satarsal absorbed many villages of the G-ujrat domain an 
ted his influence over many of his weaker neighbours. ^ 

“ From 1591 Navanagar was enrolled among the hihutaries of the 
empire, though from this date it was considered a separate state and 
was not included in Sorath though suboidinate to the lo j .. .. 

province. Jam sataji devoted the close of his long rmgn _ KpPrei 

affairs of his State and placing the government on a firm basis , he rei 

gned till A. D. 1608.’' 
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As the date of our Ms is Bamvat 1652 or A. D. 1596, the 
work itself must have been composed between A. D. 1569, the 
date of Jam Sattarsal’s accession to the gadi and A. D. 1596 the 
date of the present copy. Our copy, therefore, is a contemporary 
copy from the original of the court poet Srikantha, who must 
possibly have been living during this period of 27 years ( A D. 
1569 to A. D. 1596 ) of Jam Sattarsal’s reign, within which the 
date of composition of Basa’-’-houmudt has been fixed by us. In 
view of the facts mentioned above we can safely infer* that the 
work must have been composed about 1575 A. D, ie. five or six 
years after the accession ( to the gadi ) of Jam Sattarsal. 


P. K. Gode. 



THE K. B. CAMA ORIENTAL INSTITUTE. 


Essay for the Sarosh K. R. Cama Pi-ize of Rs. 325. 

The Executive Committee of the K. R. Cama Oriental 
Institute invites an essay from Avestan scholars for the above 
prize of Rs. 235, containing : — 

“ A lucid and thoroughly Intelligible translation in Engl ish 
of the following Yashts, in due accordance with grammar and 
philology with notes and comments wherever necessary : — • 

1. Ashi. 4. Hadokht. 

3. Astad 5. Afrin— i-Zarthosht. 

3. Jamyut. 6. Vishtasp Yasht. 

The essay bearing only the nom-de-plume of the writer on 
the front page should be submitted to the undersigned on or be- 
fore the 31st December 1931. The full name and address of the 
writer should be submitted with the essay in a sealed cover bear- 
ing only the nom-de- plume on the outside. 

172 Hornby Road, Fort, I B. T. ANKLESARIA, 

Bombay, 16th January V K- Hodivala. 

1931, J Joint Honorary Secretaries, 
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THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE AND THE FOUR 
SCHOOLS OF LATER BUDDHISM 

BY 

Durgaoharan Chatterji, m. a. 

The problem of knowledge pre-supposes a subject that knows 
and an object that is known and the method by which the subject 
or the knower acquires knowledge of the object as well as the 
knowledge which is the resultant of the former three. VStsya- 
yana aptly remarks, “ He who is led to an action out of any 
desire to accept or to reject a thing is the cogniser ( pramatr ), 
The object that is cognised is the cognisable ( prameya ). The 
knowledge of the object is the cognition ( ptamiti ). And the 
apparatus whereby an object is cognised is the instrument of 
cognition ( praviana)- With these four, pramair, prameya, pramiii, 
and pramana the circuit of the cognition of an object completes 
-itself.^ ” If any of these four were wanting there could be no 
cognition. One is a cogniser only in relation to what is cognised 
as well as the cognition (pramiti or prama). Again, the cognisable 
has come to be what it is only because it becomes the object of 

l...yasyeps5jihSsSprayuktasya pravrttih sa pramats sa yenartham prami« 
poti tat prarnSnam yo’rthah pramiyate tat prameyam yadarthavi- 
jnanani sS pramitih eatascsu caivaiiividhSsv arthatattvani parisamS- 
pyate. VStsySyana : Introduction to hia BhSsya on the NySyasUtra. 
VScaspati echoes the same note in the BhSmatl on the Bankars- 
bhSfya of the Vedantaautra. 2. 2 . 28, 
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cognition. There must be also some prama'na,^ some apparatus of 
correct cognition without which the pramatr and the prameya 
would remain strangely apart and be never related. So also 
pramiii is necessary in quest of which the three. pramUtr^ prameya 
and pramam co-operate and function together. Thus these four 
pramatTy prameya, pramana, and pramiii are relative and inter- 
dependent. 

Now all the schools of Brahmanic philosophy have posited 
some permanent entity, i. e. soul as the cogniser to which cogni- 
tion is variously related. The Buddhists have, however, denied 
the existence of any such permanent entity. The aggregates of 
rupa, samjna, sa^sJcora, vedana and vijndna,- the first corresponding 
to what we call material elements and all the rest to mental 
elements ~ are the stuff of which an individual is made. Cogni- 
tion which is not subservient to any intelligent being, is referred 
to the ^amjfia skardha or the vijndna skandha according as it is 
determinate (savikalpa) or indeterminate { nirvikalpa).^ The 
place of the transcendental atman is taken by vijndna. It is the 
conbinuity of cognition ( santdna ) which holds together, unifies 
and synthesijzes the fleeting moments of cognition and seems to 
jgive us the notion, though erroneous, of a subject or a knower 
acquiring knowledge both presentative ( niroikalpa or svalaksarta 
and representative ( savikalpa or sdmdnydlaksana ), This is in 
general the Buddhist view on the nature of the pramatr or the 
subject."* But there are some notable points of difference among 

1 ...rnpavijSSnam rasavijnSnam ityadi nirvikalpakam visistajnanam Tij- 
SSnaskandhah saoiiflainamittodgralianStmakah pratyayah saiiijnS- 
skandhah tatra samjnS gauritySdika gotvadikam ca tatpratipattinimit- 
tam tayorudgrahapS yojanS. tadatmakah pratyayo namajatyadiyo- 
janatinakam savikalpam jnanam samjnaskandhah. Nyayavarttika- 
tatparyapari^uddhi ( Bib. Ind. ) pp. 213-214. Again savikalpam vijfiS- 
nam sathjftaskandhah nirvikalpakam jnSnam vi jnanaskandhah. 

Sa^darsanasamucoaya ( Bib. Indica ), p. S$. 

2 ...For a detailed exposition of the Buddhist theory of soul or rather 

not-soul ( nairUtmya ) the following may be consulted# 

( a ) Stoherbatsky : Soul theory of the Buddhist. 

(b) Bbys Davids : Soul (Buddhist), Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics. 

( o ) Keith : Buddhist Philosophy, Chapter IV. 

( d ) Stoherbatsky : Central Conception of Buddhism. 
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tii« various schools. It would therefore b® better if we discuss 
the problem of cognition with reference to each of the four 
different schools of later Buddhism, which was responsible for 
th® growth and development of Buddhist logic. 

Buddhism in the beginning though branching out into, as 
many as eighteen schools, settled itself later to four principal 
ones viz. Vsibhasika, Sautrantika, Yogacara and Madhyamika. 

Whether these schools arose one after another or side by side 
ig a question which cannot be easily answered. So without enter- 
ing into this moot point, we shall begin with the Vaibhasika - a 
procedure which, though it may not be chronologically true, can 
be supported from the standpoint of the evolution of thought. 

The Vaibhasikas share with the general Buddhist schools the 
doctrines of soullessness and the akandhas. Vijndna is the pramatr. 
And the prameyas are the sense-data of colour, sound, odour, 
taste, and touch {rupa-sabda-gandha-ra&a-aprastavya). Corres- 
ponding to these five prameyas there are five senses, sense of 
vision, sense of audition, sense of smelling, sense of taste and 
sense of touoli { caksu-irotra-ghrdi;jia-jihva-kUyendriyUi(ii) which 
apprehend the prameyas or the sensibles. 

The Vaibhasikas admit the reality of external things though 
they acknowledge them to be momentary. They do not, like the 
Yogacaras, the Buddhist idealists, hold that the external objec- 
tive world is only a manifestation of internal consciousness 
{ vijndruipariTfdma ), According to them “ our knowledge or 
awareness of things not mental is no creation but only dis- 
covery.^ Had it not been for perception no determination of 
vydpti or the invariable concomitance between the probana and 
prcbandum would be possible, as it follows from repeated obser- 
vations of the prdbans and prohandum associated together. In the 
absence of the perceptibility of the external world no conco- 
mitance can be determined and hence no inferential knowledge.^ 

i ...Radhakrishnan ; Indian Philosophy ** voL I, p. 614. 

% .i^vijfieyanumeyatvavade prStyak$ikasya kasyaoid apyarthasyabhS- 
vena 'rySptisaihvedanasthanabhavenanumSnapravrfcyanupapattih s&k&-« 
lalokSnnbhavavirodha^ca. Sarvadarsanasamgraha, Bhandarkar Oriental 
fiesearoh institute, I^ooJta Qity, 1924, Bauddha»dar4ana, 4S. 
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Cognitions however, according to the Vaibhasikas is devoid 
of any form belonging to subject cognised. Cognition is co- 
existent with the object and has for its origin the same condi- 
tions as the object itself. If the cognition and the object be thus 
mutually related, the former becomes pramana with reference to 
the latter.* Jayanta in his Nyayamahjari develops the doctrine 
which he has introduced there as a purvajpdksa. Cognition and 
object are but two co-existent momentary entities, as they are 
originated by kindred cause-complex ( tulyasamagryadhlna ). 
Cognition in any particular moment is due to the cognition of 
the previous moment as its material cause { upadana-kdravu) 
together with the object of the previous moment as the auxiliary 
cause ( sahakarikaraija ). Again, the object at any particular 
moment is due to the object of the previous moment as the 
material cause together with the cognition of the previous moment 
as its auxiliary cause. Thus both cognition and object depend on 
a kindred cause-complex ( aamagri ) and the cognition which 
rightly corresponds to the object is the pramavxx of that object. 
In spite of the fact that every thing cognition as well as object, 
is of a momentary character, human life and its activities have 
been rendered possible only on the continuity of cognition and 
object in the above process.^ 

Cognition being of the nature of illumination is regarded as 
the knower or the subject ( grahaka ). The object being of the 
nature of insentience is regarded as the knowable ( grahya 

Then comes the Sautrantika school of Buddhist philosophy. 
Like the Vaibhasikas they do not recognise the perceptibility of the 

1 i..nirSkSrabodIio’ rthasahabhSvy ekasSmagryadhlnastatrartke prama- 
Qam. Saddarsanasaniuocaya (B. I., p.26 ). 

% ***k8acabhaBgisu padartheau sahakaryupadanakara^apeksaksaQ^ntara- 
santatijazianena ca lokayatramudvahatsu jnSnajanmani jnanam upSda- 
nakarapam arthak sakakSri karap.am artkajaiimaiii cartka upadana- 
karapam jnanam sakakSrikarap,am iti jnanam ca jnSnartkajanyam 
artka^cSrtkajnanajanyo bkavatityevam ekasSmagryadkinataya tarn 
artksm avyabkioarato jnSnasya tatra prSmanyam iti. Hyayamanjari* 
p, 15* 

5 — jfiSnain prakSiasTabkEvam iti grSkakam artbo jad^tlneti grakyaxn 
iti« IMd p. 1C 
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external objects. According to them the world of matter is not 
directly apprehended ; nevertheless it has a real existence of its 
owB. Objects can be cognised by inference. Cognition assumes 
the form of the object which itself cannot be intuited. So the 
object is to be inferred from the form it imprints on our cognition. 
Consciousness is, as it were, the mirror in which the external 
realities are reflected.** 

The Yogacara or Vijnanavada is another school of Buddhist 
philosophy which does not admit the reality of external things. 
The reality of the objective world, according to this school, is an 
illusion. It is nothing more than a creation of the mind. The 
objective world is merely the transformation of our consciousness 
( uijuanapaririama ). An itinerant ascetic, an amorous person and 
a dog, all catch sight of a woman, but they have three different 
notions. The ascetic looks upon her as a mere carcass, the 
voluptuary takes her to be an object of amorous delight while 
the dog takes her to be something eatable.* Thus with 
reference to one and the same body of a woman, diverse judg- 
ments arise according to the pre~conception and the mental incli- 
nation of the different observers. Similarly, the diversity of 
judgment on our part of the empirical world is due to the indivi- 
dual susceptibilities of the subject. Consciousness is indivi- 
sible and unitary in its nature. To the people of perverse in- 
tellect it appears as divided into a perceptible object, a peroepient 
subject as well as perceptive knowledge.^ 


1 ...According to Prof. Stcherbatsky the Brahmanic account of the Sau- 
trantika theory of cognition, via. bahyaTthanu'nieycLfvcivadd ( the 
theory that the external objective ■world is not directly intuited but 
cognised inferenti ally ) is due to some confusion between the Sautran^ 
tika and the Yogacara doctrines. ( Stcherbatsky — Central Concep- 
tion of Buddhism, p. 63 f. n. 5 ). He also observes that with regard to 
the process of cognition there is not much difference between the 
Vaihha^ika and the SautrUntika schools. 

^ ...parivrSt kamkasunSim ekasyam pramadStanau. 
kuvapah kSmini bhaksyam iti tisro vikalpanEb. 

Sarvadarsanasamgralia. p. 30. 

S ...avibhSgo hi budliy3tm3 viparyEsitadarsanaib- 

gtShyagrEhakasaiiivittivedavan iva laksyate. 

Sarvadar^anaeaiiigraha. p* 33* 
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Acoording to them there are two kinds of consciousness ( vty 
flUTui ) • one is the olctyct 'vijUdnct and the other pTcivTtti vijnaua, 
-Klayo, vijudnct is the continuous store-consciousness which is 
identified with the notion of the self ( ahamaspadam ). And the 
manifold vijnanas or awarenesses we experience in our commcn 
life viss. knowledge of red, blue etc., are cases of pruvTtti zijnana. 
Ml myn. vijuQ^ici is not in itself of a steady and permanent natniG 
but it appears to be so owing to the continuity ( santcinci ) of the 
basic consciousness at each moment, just like the water of a river 
in which no one current of water is the same as the other. One 
Erahmanic writer says, alayavijndna is the cogniser, pramatr and 
the five aggregates of rupa, vedand^ vijndna, saThjna and saihskara 
are prambyas which undergo changes every moment.”* The 
entire world ( of sense perception ) involving as it is does, the 
tripartite division of a knower, knowable and knowledge is 
impressed as it were in the current of a continued succession of 
consciousnesses in the shape of notion of a self.^ 

“ The Alaya-vijnana is a series of continuous consciousness. 
It is, to use the modern psychological term, a stream of consci- 
ousness. It is always running and changing. It is the sol® 
substratum of the transmigration in samsdra. The Alaya-vijndna 
of the Buddhist has for its counterpart in the Atman of the orthodox 
Hindu system of Philosophy with this difference that the Atman 
is immutable, while Alaya vijnana is continuously changing.*' ^ 

Vaoaspati also suggests if alayavijndna be regarded as a 
permanent entity it is in other words the souL^ 

1 ...ksa^ie ksa^e praliyamSnam utpadyamanatn calayavijnanam pramata. 

rupaTedanasamjnasamakarakhya pancaskandhi ksape ksape prSnikar- 
manusarepa villyaraanotpadyamana ca svabhavena suranaranSrakaru- 
pepa paripatim uparatim ca ySnti prameyam. 

Sarvamatasaiiigralia, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, p. 19. 

2 ••.grah.yagrSh.akagrliapatniakain sarvam idam jagad abamity alaya** 

vijnSnasamtEne nityanimagnam. 

ibid. p. 20. 

3 ...Sogen : System of Buddhistic thought; Calcutta University, pp.210-2li. 

4 ...tad yadyekam ethiram Ssthiyetatatonamantare^a Stmaiva. 

BhSmatl on th® VedSntasutrai a.Zi 2 . Itl 
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The Tattvaratnavall of Advayavajra ( G. O. Series ) refers to 
two schools of Yogacaras, one advocating saJcaravada ( i. e. cog- 
nition has some form in which it appears to represent an 
external object ) and the other nirdkaravada ( i. e. cog- 
nition has no form whatsoever ).’ The first school argues : If 
cognition has the form of a blue ( object ) or the like, why one 
should admit external things ? If again, cognition has no form of 
a blue ( object ) or the like, how one can admit external things ? 
In the first case cognition itself serves the purposes of external 
things and in the second case in the absence of any form in a 
cognition, external things, if any, cannot be established as there 
is no other means of cognising objects except through cognition 
which must have some form.® 

The second school says :-There is no external reality as has 
been supposed by ignorant people. Consciousness under the 
influence of vdsand appears as external entities. All appearances 
are mere illusions (mayd ). Cognition is devoid of any form but 
has a self-illuminating nature. In reality, mind is free from any 
imprint of a supposed external object and is like the sky clear 


and infinite.* 

Though the above view of the Yogacara school is true 
from the metaphysical and transcendental standpoint, they have 
tentatively subscribed to the ordinary notions of subjecj: and 
object, without which every day life becomes an absurdity.* 

While the Yogacaras refuse to admit any extramental reaHty 
and explain every thing in terms of vijndna or cognition, the Ma- 
dhyamikas go one step further and discard ujnana also. To them 
both mind and matter are equally appearances and not reality 
which is rather inexpres sible and hence sunya - in the sense that 

1 ...yogscara^ca dvidhah aSkaramrak5rabheden5.^^^^^^^^^ 

2 dhiyo nllBdirupatve babyo’rthah kinmibandlianab 
dhiyo’nilBdirupatve bshyo’rthah kitf. nibandbanab. ibid. p. 8. 

This kSrikS has been attributed to Dbarmakirtti. 

3 ...bShyo na vidyate hyartbo yatbs bBlairvikalpyate 
vSsanSlutbitam oittam artbSbbasam pravartate. 

ySvad BbbBsate yaooa tan mSyaiva bhasate 

tattato bi nirSbbSsab iuddhantanabbonibbab ibid. p. w. 

4 ...vastuto vedyavedakSkBravidburBya api 

buddher vyavabattrparijnBnBnucodbena 
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all attributes have been abstracted from it. Their creed is that 
reality is neither existence nor non-existence, nor the combination 
nor the negation of both. 

But the conclusions of an uncompromisingly rigcrous logic 
cannot have any effect on ordinary minds which are yet to be 
trained to enable them to form a correct notion of reality ( tattva ) 
by means of a graduated course of instruction. So the Madhya- 
mika teachers have introduced two kinds of truth — samvrti and 
paramWha, so that the ordinary people may learn to argue for 
themselves and choose the right one. Of the two-fold truth 
samvrtti and paramartha^ the latter which is the real and highest 
truth transcends intellect ( buddhi ), while the former belongs to 
the region of intellect. Baihvrti is the relative truth referrable to 
our every day life and experiences. It is called samvTti on 
account of the fact of its veiling on all sides the real nature of 
things."* It is characterised by the notion of name and namable, 
cognition and cognisable and the like. 

It has been said that Buddha’s teachings are with reference 
to these two kinds of truth, viz. samvrti and paramdrtha. Those 
who do not understand the difference between these two truths, 
shall not understand the spirit of the profound teaching of 
Buddha. Candrakirti observes in connection with the above 
that without admitting the concerns of the worfc-a-day world, 
which are characterised by the notion of names and namables 
and of knowledge and knowables, ultimate truth cannot be dis- 
cussed.* • So also Nagarjuna says, ultimate truth cannot be set 
forth without referring to the practical concerns of life and with- 
out realising ultimate^truth there can be no nirvana.^ 

1 ...samantadvaranam saiiivrtih ajnanam hi samantat 
sarrapadarthatattvSvacohSdanat samvrtirityucoyat© 
sa cSyam abhidhanabhidheyajn3:najneyadilaksa:g.ah. 

PrasannapadE on the MadhyamikakErika ( Bib. Buddbica ), p. 492, 
t ...ye’nayor na vijSnanti vibhagam satyayordvayob 
te tattvam navijananti gambblram buddbasEsan©. 
kimtu laukikam vyavabEram anabbynpagamyE 
bbidbEnabbidbeyajnEnajneyadilaksapam asakya ©va 
paramErtbo desayitum. Ibid. p. 494. 

...Tyavabaram anSsritya paramSrtbo na deiSyat© 
paramErtbamanagamya nirvagiam nEdbigamyat©. M. K. 24.10. 


5 
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Now samvrti has been divided infco two classes for practical 
purposes ^ ( a ) tathyasamvrti and ( b ) mithyasamvrtL The cogni- 
tion of a bine as blue by means of some sense organ, viz. eyes, is 
a case of tathy isamvrii. But hallucixiations, a mirage and the 
like which are due to some defect either in the sense-organ or the 
sensing itself, are cases of mithydsamvriti} In terms of Nyaya, 
the former are pramana and the latter are apramdiia. But in the 
transcendental stage . both taihyasamvrti and mithyasarnvrti are 
equally wrong, as it would seem to a saint ( ary a ).' We may 
refer in passing to the Yogasutra where we read that yoga 
demands the suppression of all mental states right or wrong.^ 
There pramana ( correct knowledge ) along with viparyaya 
( incorrect knowledge ) is one of the several vrttie to be got rid 
of in yoga. 

The Madhyamika position also reminds one of ^amkara's 
observation which is strikingly similar to it."^ In his introduc- 

1 ...sa ca samvrtirdvividha lokata eva, tathyasamvrtir 
mithya samvrti soeti. tatha hi kiihcit pratityajatam 
nilSdikam vasturupam adosavadindriyair upalabdham 
lokata eva satyam. mayamaricipratibimbadisu pratitya 
samupajatam api dosavadindriyopalabdham yathasvam 
tirthikasiddhantaparikalpitam ca lokata eva mithyS. 

BodhioarySvatarapanjikS. p. 353, 

2 ..,etattad ubhayam api samya gdrsamary a^am mrsa 

paramarthada^ayam samvrtisatySlikatvat. 

Compare the Vedantic division of truth into paramSrthika, vyavahSrika 
and pratibhasika ; the first corresponds to the Buddhist paramartha and 
the last two to tathyasaiiivrti and mithyasaihvrti respectively. 

3 ...yogascittavrttinirodhah. Yogasutra, p. 1. 3. 

( vrttayab ) prama 9 .aviparyayavikalpanidrasmrtayab 

Yogasutra, 1. 6. 

4 ...taifi. etam avidySkhyam atmanatmanoritaretar2dhyasain 
puraskrtya sarve prama^iaprameyavyavahara laukika 
vaidikasca pravpttah. sarvapi ca ^astrapi vidhipratisedha- 
moksaparapi. katham punar avidyavadvisayapi- 
pratyaksadini pramSpani ^astrapiceti* ucyate 

dehendriyadisvahammamabhimanarahitasya pramatrfcvSntlpa-^ 
pattau pramapapravrttyanupapatter na hlndriya- 
nyanupadaya pratyaksadivyavarah saihbhavati na 

[ oontd. on the next jpage ] 
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tion to the commentary on the Brahmasutras, Samkara says'- 
“The mutual superimposition of the Self and the non-self, which 
is termed Nescience, is the pre- supposition on which there base 
all the practical distinctions “ those made in ordinary life ag 
well as those laid down by the Yeda - between means of know- 
ledge, objects of knowledge ( and knowing persons ), and all scrip- 
fcural texts, whether they are concerned with injunctions and pro- 
hibitions ( of meritorious and non-meritorious actions ) or with 
final release. But how can the means of right knowledge such 
as perception, inference, etc., and scriptural texts have for their 
object that which is dependent on Nescience ? Because, we reply, 
the means of right knowledge cannot operate unless there be a 
knowing personality, and because the existence of the latter 
depends on the erroneous notion that the body, the senses and so 
on, are identical with, or belong to, the self of the knowing 
person. For without the employment of the senses, perception 
and the other means of right knowledge cannot operate. And 
without a basis ( i. e. the body ) the senses cannot act. Nor does 
any body act by means of a body on which the nature of the self 
is not superimposed. Nor can in the absence of all that, the self 
which in its own nature is free from all contact, become a know- 
ing agent. And if there is no knowing agent, the means of right 
knowledge cannot operate ( as said above ). Hence perception 
and other means of right knowledge, and the Vedic texts have for 
their object that which is dependent upon Nescience.” ’ 

Sarhkara goes on arguing as above and proves on the analogy 
of men with animals that it is out of Nescience that men betake 
themselves to the notion of the means and objects- of knowledge. 

cadbiisIbSnamantare^endriyS^am vyapara^ sambhavati. 
na cSnadhyastStmabhaTena dehena kascid vySpriyate na 
caitasmin satvasmlnix asatyasaiigasyEtmanah pramatrtyam 
upapadyate. na oa pramStytvam antarepa- 
pramS^apravrttirasti tasmSd airidySvad visaySpiyeva 
pratyakiSdlni pramStigLani fiastra]pi oetL 

Sanikara BhSsyaon the VedSntaslItfaH i 
Anandasrama Editions 1890» pp. 1^14 

1 ...The VedBntssatras With SSifakara BhSsya ( S. B. E. ) vol. XXIIV, 
pp. 6-7. 
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So th» viev?” that pramUna has no place in the transcendental 
3ion of the reality, is shared equally by some of the Buddhist 
id Brahmanic philosophers. 

From the views of the four Buddhist schools, as sketched 
»0Te, it would appear that the first two admit the reality of an 
itornal objective world which enters into our cognition, but the 
,st two do not admit such a reality. The objective world is, as 
ley would say, invested with reality by a mere figment of ima- 
tnation. This view of reality although true from philoso- 
lioal standpoint cannot accord with our everyday life. So they 
ive admitted tentatively a relative truth to fit in with the prao- 
cal concerns of life. 

It is from this aspect of truth in our everyday experience that 
•gical discussions are possible. Logic or Kyaya is consistent 
ith realism. The Brahmanic Nyaya system is out and out 
jalistic, as well as the Jaina Nyaya, The Buddhist schools of 
ijSanavadin and of Madhyamika, as we have seen, have obviat- 
d the difficulties in the way of logical speculations by their 
Balletic concessions. The logical texts of the Buddhists we know 
f, all belong to Mahayana and were written by Madhyamika 
.nd Vijnanavadin authors. The Madhyamika and the pre- 
)innaga Yogacara writers on logic mostly reverted to G-autama s 
rinciples. Though Yogacara or Vijnanavadin ( idealists ) in 
heir metaphysical theories, Dinnaga and Dharmakirtti have for 
he purposes of logic taken up the Sautrantika position which 
epresents the transition stage between Hinayana and Mahayana. 
?he Buddhist logicians that flourished later on mostly adopted 
heir principles. 



CATTLE AND CATTLE-REARING IN ANCIET INDIA 

BY 

R. GANGULI, M. a., M. So , M. B* A. S, 

In the following pages, an attempt has been made to deal with 
“ Cattle and Cattle-rearing in ancient India. The subject has 
been treated within a brief compass, and under five heads — viz. 
(1) Cattle-objects of great care and religious veneration (2) Keep- 
ing and employing cattle, (3) Diseases and their treatment, (4) 
Feeding and stock breeding and (5) Conclusion, 

Cattle is equivalent of Sk. “ go Besides cattle, the word 

“go^^ has a host of other synonyms - such 

Cattle'-objeots of great earth, the Goddess of speech, water, 

care and religious vene- ’ 

ration. rays of the Sun, a mother etc. In mytho- 

logy, we actually find the cow as a symbolical representation of 
the Earth, rays of the Sun, or the Goddess of speech.^ The 
Buddha again, while preaching against oow-killing says, “ Like 

unto mother The cows are our best friends As water, earth, 

gold, wealth and corn, even so are the cows for men, for this is 
a requisite for living beings.” ^ Life, be it animal or vegetable 
would have been impossible but for the Sun’s rays. It is under 
their influence that a cyclical change essential for life goes on in 
nature. Green parts of plants decompose the carbon dioxide 
given out by the animal kingdom into carbon and oxygen. The 
free carbon is assimilated by the woody fibres and tissues, and 
oxygen - so vital for animal life returns to the atmosphere. Ap 
is life-giving, the Earth bears all living beings and offers sus- 
tenance to them, and Fac is the gracious goddess who feeds the 
reflective mind. Indeed, the language grows with the develop- 
ment of human thought, and it appears that with discoveries of 
the usefulness of the oow, ” go grew to be identified with all 
that sustains body and mind. 

1 Vide the Satapatlia-Brahmapa, II, 2, 1, 21 ; the Sat. Br. 1, 9. 3. 16 and 
the BrhadSrapyaka XJpanisad, V, 10. In the Matsya-Purapa, ch. XI, 
verse 12. the Earth is represented as taking the form of a cow. 

2 Ffdcthe Sutta Nipata, Brahmanadhammika Sutta, 13. 24, 
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The primitive Indian feeling for the cow is very beautifully 
ftnd naturally portrayed in the following hymn" of the Jlgveda. 

“ Come back, go not elsewhere ; abounding in wealth, sprinkle 
us; Agni and Soma, you who clothe (your worshippers ) again, 
bestow upon us riches. Bring them back again, render them 
obedient ^ May Indra restore them : May Agni bring them nigh : 
May they come back to me and be fostered under this (their ) 
protector: do thou Agni keep them here, may whatever wealth 
( there is ) remain here. I invoke the knowledge of the place, of 
their going, of their coming, of their departure, of their wander- 
ing, of their returning *• ( I invoke ) him who is their keeper. May 
the keeper return ( with them ) ; he who reaches them when stray- 
ing ; reaches them when wandering and returning. Indra, come 
back and bring back ( the cattle ) ; give us our cows again 5 may we 
rejoice in our cows being alive ; I nourish you gods, who are 
everywhere present, with curds, with butter, with milk : may all 
these deities who are entitled to worship reward us with riches. 
Come back ( ye cows ) bring them back 5 return ( ye cows ) bring 
them back ; and ( you cows ) coming back return : there are four 
quarters of the Earth, bring them back from them '' ( Wilson^s 
translation ). 

In the early stage of Aryan civilisation cattle formed the 
principal property of the people.* It is quite natural therefore, 
that the early Aryans were so anxious for the safe keeping, 
‘'going and returning of their cattle. Indeed, they formed into 
gotras and gosfhts for the protection of their cattle against wild 
beasts and robbers. The literal meaning of gotra and gosiha are 
respectively common cow-stall and common pasture land. Dr. Das 
holds that the early days were insecure and a number of families 
entered into a mutual understanding to erect a strong common 
enclosure for the protection of their cattle. Those families who 
held a common cow-stall belonged to the same gotra^ and a num- 
ber of gotras who used a common pasture-^land, likewise belonged 


1 Bv.x, 19. 

2 The pride and joy of a cattle owner is beautifully described in the 

Dbaniya Sutta of the Butta NipSta. Dbaniya is said to have bad 
80,000 cows of which 27,000 were milked daily. 
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to the same gosthV Thus, a common interest in cattle furnished 
the orisiD’®! ground for the socio-economic life to grow. 

When the Aryans first settled down they settled down as 
agriculturists and appreciated the importance of cattle from the 
point of view of agriculture. The horse could also be used to 
draw the plough, but it was perhaps never so employed. Only in 
the Rgveda, there is a reference to the horse being used to draw 
cart loads of corn.* The fact that it was useless for ploughing 
except only in dry soil, made oxen indispensable for agricultural 
work. 

Moreover, bullocks and buffaloes were necessary as beasts of 
burden -for drawing carts and caravans*, cow-dung was necessary 
for manuring the fields and milk necessary for daily consump- 
tion and for offering libations and also for preparing butter, ghee, 
curd, various kinds of cakes, sweetmeats etc. from it. Cow-hides 
were tanned and made into leather vessels for carrying water.* 
Whether in the Bgvedio period bones were used as manure is 
not known ; but in later times , the fertilising property of bones 
and also of raw-beef was discovered and taken full advantage of.' 
Hot fomentation with cow’s urine was discovered to be an infall- 
ible remedy for hepatic inflam ation, a solution of cow-dung in 


1 See Rgvedio Culture, p. 121. 

2 “Befresh the liorses : take up the corns stacked in the field and make 

a cart which will convey it easily ”... ( Bv. X, 101, 7 ). 

It may he noted in this connection that there is absolutely no trace 
of the horse in the finds of HarappS and Mahenjoderro. It is yet to 
be ascertained whether the horse was domesticated before the 
Vedic civilisation. 

3 JSt. Ho. 1 and 2 describe the story of caravans travelling long distances 

apparently from Benares to Aparanta through the desert of Bajputana. 
And the Sohgaura copper-plate inscription speaks of caravansaries 
storing fodder and wheat, the loads of ladles, canopies, yoke-pins and 
ropes for use in times of urgent need. 

4 Cunningham's Stupa of Bharut. 

5 Fids. The Byhat-Saiiihlts, oh. 55, 17-19 erd the Artha^Setre, Pk, JI 
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water was found to be a good disinfectant and dried cow-dung 
was found necessary for druggists' furnaces.^ 

Again, we find that the Vedic people had no objection to 
taking beef. In the epic period also, beef and buffalo-meat was 
used by the people." Jat. No. 199, refers to the same practice and 
Dhigha Nlkaya vol. II, speaks of a beef-stall in a prominent place 
of the city. But even in the Bgvedic times, there arose a school 
of thinkers who raised a protest against killing such a useful 
animal as the cow as is shown by the name aghnya applied to it 
in many passages^ of the Bgveda. In the Brahtnanadhammika 
Sutta of the Sutta Nipata again, we find the Buddha enumerating 
the usefulness of the cow and strongly protesting against cow- 
killing. This protest gradually increased in volume till the 
custom of cow— killing was totally abolished in a later age* 

By the Sutra period, we find that the cow has already acquir- 
ed a peculiar saoredness.*^ Wilful killing of a cow was then con- 
sidered so serious an ofienoe that the killer was to be punished by 
mutilation. And even if one killed a cow accidentally or happen- 
ed to be the indirect cause of its death, he was to undergo severe- 
ly austere penances.^ The law laid in this connection by the 
ArthasSstra is even more drastic. 


1 It was necessary lor some Ayurvedic medicines to be prepared under a 
uniformly low temperature. The process was to place the ingredients 
in an earthen vessel. The vessel was then inserted well inside 
the furnace and the furnace fed by dried cow-dung. A uniformly low- 
temperature was automatically maintained thereby, and the ingre- 
dients entered slowly into chemical composition under that low 
temperature* 

3 See the MahSbhSrata, Vanaparva, ch, CCV & CCVI. cf. the Harivaih^a 
oh. 146, 147. 

3 Vedio Index, II, 146* 

4 Apastamba in 1, 2, 30, 20 21 says one should not void his eXcre^ 

ments facing cows or stretch out his feet towards theni. ** cf, YSJfi I, 
134 ; Manu IV, 48 ; Gautama IT, 12 ; and Vispu LX, 22. Again Manu 
in IV, 45 says that the cowpen is a sacred place. Cf. Vasiftha XXII, 
12, Gautama IX, 40 and 45. The Matsya PurSijia in ch, 80 enjoins 
the worship of a cow. 

^ See the Apastamba Samhita, ch. I. The Paraeara SamhifeS, oh, 131^ 

The Sambarta Samhita and also the AgnipurSijia, oh. CXXSLXV'U* 
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L e. whoever hurts or causes another to hurt, steals or causes 
another to steal ( a cow ) should be slain. The Brhaspatismiti 
in chap. X, 11 enjoins that suspected thieves of cattle should be 
subjected to the ordeal of the ploughshare "" and if the guilt was 
proved, they should be heavily punished. The ordeal itself was, 
however, a severe punishment and as such, most certainly pro- 
duced the desired moral effect upon those who had questionable 
characters. On the other hand, any act meant for the welfare 
of the bovine species was highly commendable. In this con- 
nection, the following lines from the Agni-purana will be found 
interesting : 

“ The cows are holy and blissful and the universe owes its 
existence to the bovine species. Hallowed is the touch of a cow 
and hallowed is the ground she stands upon.^ Cows offer the 
best sustenance to all sorts of animals.^ The cows are the holiest- 
of the holiest, the best of all auspicious sights.^ The pools where 
of a cow would drink should be deemed as a sanctuary. The 
man who gives morsels of food every day to a cow, is sure to 
ascend heaven after death. The man who provides a cow even 
belonging to another with similar morsels of food merits a similar 
salvation ; while the man who does anything for the welfare 
of the bovine species in general goes to the region of Brahman 
after death. The man who makes the gift of a cow,® or sings 
any hymn in her praise or rescues her life from jeopardy or 


1 See Bk. II, chap. 29. 

2 Brhaspati in X, 28, 29 says, “ iron 12 palas in weight should be formed 

into a ploughshare. It should be 8 angulas long and 4 angulas broad 
The ploughshare having been made red hot in hro, a thief should be 
made to lick it once with his tongue. If he is not burnt, he obtains 
acquittal. ” 

3 Of. Vasistha III, 57 ; Manu IV, 124. Baudh. 1, 6, 13, 19. 

4 Of. Satapatha Brahma^a III, 1, 2, 14. 

5 At Bodh Gays and other places. We find that ‘ a cow with a suckling 
calf as an auspicious sight, acquired a large place in fine arts. 

Vi8p.a in XCII, 5 says and in the Brhaspati 

Samhita ( edited by Pandit Panchanan Tarkaratna ) we find in verse 4^ 
I Of. Also Vasistha XXIX, 11. 


6 
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from imminent peril, ensures the salvation of all souls any way 
related to him in life."* 

Thus, the ancient Aryans had always borne in their hearts a 
tender solicitude for the well-being of their cattle and awarded 
by the Sdtra period, a peculiar religious veneration to the cow. 

Not only that, they were very much a practical set of people 

and laid down specific rules and formulas 

Keeping and employing regarding construction and sanitation of the 
cattle- 

cow-stall, keeping and employing cattle, 
their diseases and treatment etc. 

Thus in the Krsisamgraha we find : 

“A. cattle-shed should be fifty-five cubits square, and it should 
never be erected when the Sun enters Leo i. e. in the month of 
Bhadra.^ 

“ One who makes his cattle-shed strong and keeps it clear from 
dung secures a healthy growth for his animals.^ 

“ Goats should never be kept in the same shed with cows; 
and rice-washing, fish- washing, cotton, husks, hot starch, broom- 
stick, pestle, or spoiled food should never be kept in the cow- 
shed.^ 

“ To safe-guard against the breaking out of diseases, the cow- 
house should be occasionally fumigated with vapours of devadara 
( pinus deodora ) vacha ( orris root ) maihsl ( pulp of fruits ? ) 
guggula ( a fragrant gum resin ) asafoetida and mustard seeds 
mixed together ; ^ and “ a piny aka tree ( Ass B'oetids ) should be 

planted in the cow-houae with a view to improve its general 
sanitary condition. 

As for employing the plough cattle, we find the following 
iniunctions = _________ 

1 Chap. CCCXII. 

3 See verses 86 and 87. 

3 Verse 84. 

4 Verses 88 and 89. 

5 The AgnipurS^a, ch. CCXCtI, 33 and 

3 
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“ Hungry, thirsty, tired, deformed or diseased cattle should 
never be yoked to the plough.’* 

“ Plough-oxen may be employed for the whole day when they 
are 8 strong per plough. If the number of oxen yoked to one 
plough is 6, they should not be engaged for more than three 
quarters of the day. If the number is 4, -more than half the day 
and if the number is 2, -more than one quarter of the day only/' "" 

Atri, Parasara, Apastamba and others say “ one who yokes 8 
oxen to a plough is a pious man. One who yokes 6, is just a 
business-man. Cruel are those who employ 4 and those who 
employ 2 are but beef-eaters.^ 

In the Krsi-Sarhgraha again we find such prohibitions as that 
one should not give his cow’s dung to others on Tuesdays, Satur- 
days and Sundays* and that cow’s urine should never be used 
for cleansing filth, for such acta are supposed to be harmful to 
cattle/ 

Gautama in IX, 23, enjoins that a cow suckling her calf must 
not be interrupted/ Baudhayana in II, 3, 6, 13 says that the rope 
to which a calf is tied must not be stepped over ; and in the 
Manu Sarhhita, IV, 162, we find the injunction that cows must 
on no account be offended. We have already seen that any act 
of violence against the bovine species in general was highly 
condemned.® The Arthasastra in Bk. II, chapter XXVI, explicitly 
lays down the rule that ( ) a calf, a bull or 


1 

2 


The Parasara Samhita II, 4. 

( The Kysi Sam. 81 ). 


err? - 

II 


( The Atri Sam. ). 


3 “ fcsqggt gijf ^grrt s -efs|gi l ^H r i 

ii[n# gg'r%5ng;.ii ( The Efsi Sam., 95 ). 
Cf . Ap. I, 23 ; also the Agni-Pur. ch. CXLII, 4. 


4 Verses 90 and 91. 

5 See also Manu IV, 59 ; Ap. I, 31, 10, 18; Vasiatha XII. 33 and Vispu 
LXIII,*. 

® Ii-dc- Iranians ako dtprecakd all violence against the cattle. 

See the Zend-Avesta, YAsna Xll, 2. 
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s miloh-oow shall not be slaughtered, and in Bk. II, oh. XXIX, 
says, ’rrf^ ( i. e, he who sells a'oow shall pay 

to the king 14 the value of the cow. ( Dadistan-i-dinik in ch, LIII 
while referring to the sale of cattle for slaughter and foreign 
eating, enforces certain restrictions to the sale so that the 
national interest might not suffer. ). 

Cattle constituted a part of national wealth and for their pro- 
tection and prosperity, was also invoked supernatural aid upon 
which the Ancients partially relied. In hymn 31, Bk. II of the 
Atharvaveda we find a charm for the prosperity of cattle and in 
hymn 14, Bk. Ill, a charm against worms in cattle-shed. Again, 
the Grhyasutras describe a ceremony to be performed when the 
cows were sick and also a sacrifice called Sulagava sacrifice for 
averting plague in cattle. The Krsisaihgraha also describes an 
annual ceremony’ which was believed to keep cattle hale and 
hearty. It was to come off on the first day of the full-noon in 
the mouth of Kartika, when a nice healthy bull was painted 
with sandal and kunkuma paste and led round the village with 
the accompaniment of dance, and music. Cattle were all rubbed 
with a mixture of oil, tumeric and kunkuma powder, their bodies 
marked with a piece of hot iron and the hair at their tails and 
ears clipped. 

In actual diseases of cattle, we find the following prescriptions 
in the books. 

“ Oil prepared from a decoction of srngavira ( ginger ), valU, 
( sida cordifolia ), powdered mamaa ( pulp 

Diseases and their Qf fr^iits ) and maksika ( bee’s wax ) to- 
treatment. * ■., / i •• -u 

gether with, saindnava salt (rock salt; should 

be administered in diseases affecting the horns of cattle. In a 
case of otalgia, oil boiled with the essence of manjista ( madder ), 
asafoetida and saindhava salt would prove an infallible remedy. 
A plaster composed of the roots of silva ( oegle marmelos ), 
apamdrga ( achyranthes aspera ), dhddaki ( grislea tomentosa), 
patala ( rottleria tinctoria) and hutaja ( wrightia antidysenterica) 
applied over the gums would prove beneficial to a case of tooth- 
ache. Drugs mentioned under the preceding malady boiled with 


X See the Krfi-Sanigraha, 98-103. 
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an adequate quantity of clarified butter, should b© used in dis* 
eases affecting cavity of the mouth. The same mixed witb 
saindhava salt should be prescribed in diseases of the tongue. 
In sore-throat, carditis, lumbago, rheumatic complaints in general, 
and in general atrophy of the muscles, the remedy should cou' 
sist of the essence of the two kinds of tumeric and the drugs 
known as tnphala ( the three myrobalams ). The expressed juice 
of fripkaia and ghrtamitra ( a medicinal plant, the scum of its in- 
fusion resembling clarified butter ) should be mixed with the 
drink of a cow ; while pdtha (?) and the two sorts of haridra 
( tumeric ) should be deemed beneficial to a cow suffering from 
an attack of acute dysentery. In all diseases of the digestive 
organs as well as in maladies affecting the pulmonary capillaries 
and in cough and asthma, the expressed juice of srhgavera and 
bhargi { cleridendrum siphonanthus ) should be administered. 
Broken bones will be set right by a plaster of salt and expressed 
juice of priangu ( panicum italicum ) ; while oil which is a good 
antidote of a deranged state of the humour of wind, would success- 
fully cope with any sort of bilious distemper of a cow, if prepared 
and boiled with the drug known as madhujasti ( the root of abras 
precatorias ). An attack of cold would prove amenable to the 
expressed juice of 'izgosa ( black pepper, long pepper and dry 
ginger ) administered through the medium of honey ; while a case 
of persistent catarrh world yield to a decoction of Vyosa mixed 
with powdered pushtaka ( cakes 

In the Agnipurana, we find the king enjoined to preserve the 
breed of cattle in the country. The Artha- 
breedin^g stock sastra mentions a government officer called 

Superintendent of cattle whose exclusive 
duty was to supervise cattle in the country, keep a census of 
cattle and to see that they were being properly reared. The 
superintendent classified cattle as calves, steers, tameable ones, 
draught oxen, bulls that were to be trained to yoke, bulls kept for 
crossing cows, cattle that were fit only for the supply of flesh, 
buffaloes and draught buffaloes ; female calves, female steers ; 
heifers, pregnant cows, milch kine, barren cattle - either cows 


I The AgnipurSigia, oh. OOXCII, 23-31. 
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or. buffaloes ; calves, that were a month or two old as well as those 
that Vera still younger and branded them all along with those cat- 
tle which had remained unclaimed for a month or two j and regis- 
tered the branded marks, natural marks, colour, and the distance 
from one horn to another of each of the cattle.** Under the fear 
of cattle-lifting enemies, cattle owners sometimes kept their 
oattle under the immediate care of the Superintendent giving him 
one tenth of the dairy produce. 

There were certain restrictions to castrating bulls. Emperor 
Asoka issued an order that, 

Athamipakhaye 

Aasaye pumnadasaye tisayepuna 
vdsume fisa cafumasisu sudivasaye 
gone no nllakhUaviye ajake edake ^ 

thau is to say, a bull, a goat or a ram must not be castrated on 
the 8th, 10th, 15th and 13th day of each fortnight, neither on the 
Punaj'vasu day, on a festival day and in every fourth month of 
the year. 

Brahmanioal bulls were inviolable and were objects of special 
attention on certain festive occasions. They were marked on 
right flank with a discuss and on the left flank with a trfdent. 
In the BrsoUar ga ceremony which was to take place on the 
of th# full moon in the month of Kdrtika or Aivina^ the bull ww 
set at liberty. It was first marked as above and then washed, 
adorned and brought near with four young cows which were also 
washed and decorated. To the right ear of the ball, the rn^ntra 
“The father of calves'" was pronounced and also the mantra “This 
young bull I give you as husband” was uttered into the ears of 
the COWS. Visnu in chapter LXXXIV directs that the bull must 
be the offspring of a milch cow having young ones living. It 
must not be deficient in any limb and it must be one who protects 

( The Artha^astra, Bk, II, ch. XXXIX 
For Cattle ceDsus, see also the Ghosa-Ji^tra parva of the Majh^thSrata. 

? Vide P. E, V, 
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the herd. In the Matsyapurana, chapter COVII, we And the in- 
struction that the bull must have elevated shoulders and hump, 
a soft and straight tail, tender cheeks, broad back, shining eyes, 
sharp horns, thick hair on the tail and eighteen nice teeth 
Further, the bull must be well-built, roaring like the thunder 
clouds, high in stature and walking like an infuriated elephant. 

The bulls so set at liberty were public property. They were 
the breeding bulls and that is why the ancients were so particular 
as to their physical fitness. The Arthasastra says that a herd of 
ten heads of either cows or bufialoes shall contain four male 
animals.’ 

But the manner in which the stock were fed was most im- 
portant in so far as the breeds depended primarily upon it. In 
Bv. X, 27, 8, we find that they were fed on barley and corn, and 
in the Agnipurana, we find a calf marvellously thriving on a food 
consisting of masa ( phaseolus radiatus ), sesame, wheat, clarified 
butter, the cream of milk and salt.® 

The Arthadastra directs that all cattle shall be supplied with 
abundance of fodder and water, that “ draught oxen and cows 
supplying milk shall be provided with subsistence in proportion 
to the duration of time the oxen are kept at work and the quantity 
of milk which the cows supply”, and gives an elaborate prescrip- 
tion regarding the nature and quantity of fodder that a bull, 
a cow or buffalo shall be supplied with. 

■ Thus, “ ffrr pRgnsg ; 

gr i:^Tgrr: ; ^ smcgnT*?: > 

gRT H%grOTtirr qTgflrr^rrJT i ” * 

i. e. “For bulls which are provided with nose -strings and equal 
horses in speed and in carrying loads, half a bhara of meadow 

1 And in Sukadum Nask of Dinfcard, Bk. Ill, we find particulars about 
the time of allov^ing admission of the bull to the female. 

3 “rn^iT^eTT 5Eri!t^ ' 

<mt ycmuiqrarsir II ” 

( The AgnipurSpa, eh. CCXOIII, 3*.) 

3 8«« Bk. II, oh. XXIX 
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grass, twice the above quantity of ordinary grass, one tula ( 100 
palas ) of oil cakes, 10 ad.haka8 of bran, 5 palas of salt, one 
kudumba of oil for rubbing over the nose, one prastha of drink, 
one tula of pulp of fruits, one d^haka of curd, one drova of barley 
or cooked mdsa, one droija of milk or half an a(j.haka of mrd 
( liquor ), one prastha of oil or ghee ( clarified butter ), 10 polos 
of sugar, one pcUa of the fruit of srngavera may be substituted for 
milk. The same commodities less by one quarter each will form 
the diet for mules, cows and asses and twice the quantity for 
buffaloes and camels.” 

Every village was again, provided with common pasture lands 
and wood lands. Common rights in forestry and pasture were 
very important ; and in ail royal grants of villages, special provi- 
sions were always made for them. We find Manu enjoining 
that on all sides of a village, a space one hundred d,hantis or 
three samyd throws ( in breadth ) shall be reserved for pasture and 
thrice that space round a town.” ’ In the Arthasastra ( Bk. 11, 
ch. 2 ) also, the king is directed to make provision for pasture 
grounds on uncultivated tracts ( “aTSjsqrq-f ^|fr 'Igrs^f srtr- 

). A part of the fodder was picked up by the cattle them- 
selves from these grazing lands ; and the forest lands which by the 
way, supplied fuel to the people and saved much of the cow-dung 
now-a-days employed for the purpose with a consequent loss of 
available manure, were also available to thern.^ Herds of cattle 
were taken out to graze by professional graziers to whose interest 
and to those of their charge, the law-books gave due attention. 
The herdsman was to take cattle to pasture when the night weis 
over and take them back in the evening after they had eaten grass 
and drank water.® In olden days as now (sounding bells) 

were attached to cattle, so that in case they strayed in forests, 
their whereabouts could be known by the sound of the bells. 
Sometimes grazing grounds lay within the confines of “ forests 
which wore severaly allotted for various seasons and from which 
thoives, tigers and other molesting beasts were driven away by 
hunters aided by their hounds.” * The Arthasastra directs that 

1 VIII, 237, cf. ysjfi. II, 170 and the AgnipurSpa, chap, ocnvii, 18. 

® ( The ArthasHstra, Bk. Ill, oh. 10 ). 

3 Manu VIU, 230. 

i See the Artha^Sstra, Bk. U, ohap. xytx. 
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“ cattle shall be grouped in herds of ten similar colours while they 
ar© being grazed ( )”. The cow-herds were 

expected to have a knowledge of the diseases from which cattle 
might suffer and also the remedies.** They were wholly responsi- 
ble for the safety of cattle while on pasture-grounds, and if an 
animal was lost due to the negligence of a cow-boy, he was 
bound to make good the loss.“ If an animal died a natural death, 
he was to surrender tn© skin of the dead animal, its fat, bile, 
marrow, teeth, hoofs, horns and hones- As for re-muneration of 
herdsmen, Mann says, ‘‘ for tending hundred cows, a heifer shall 
be given to the herdsman as wages every year ; for tending two 
hundred cows — a milch cow ; and he shall be allowed to milk 
all the cows every eighth day.’^ ^ 

After the crops had been harvested, cattle grazed on cultivated 
fields and also on current fallows. The weeds on cultivated lands, 
plants growing up from the seeds falling before harvest, the 
stubble and the grasses on field borders and along water channels 
were also available to cattle in olden days as now. Fodder crops 
were cultivated and made into silage — an old process in India 
as the word sujavas ^ in the Bgveda indicates. The cultivators 
also provided hay for his stock. 

In the Ilgvedic period, milch kine were thrice milked during 
the day in the morning, at noon and in the evening. Dr. Das 
says'‘Tt was usually the duty of the grown up daughters (diihir) 
to milk the cows, as duhitr literally means the milker^* and draws 
a picturesque and animating scene in this connection!^ In alatei* 
period however, we find that definite rules were laid' down re- 
stricting the time of milking to once or twice according as' the 
seasons were later part of winter, spring and surnmer or the r^iny 
season, autumn and the earlier part of winter respectively.^ Ohe 

1 “5jTr:j^ozrit%(TRf I’’ ( The ArthasSstra, Loc. cit. ) 

3 Manu VIII, 232 ; The Arthasastra. Loc. cit. 

3 The ArthasastrS, Loc^ cit. 

4 Till, 231. 

5 VI, 28. 7 ; |Vir, 99* 3. 

6 Vide RgVedic culture, p. 123. 

7 The AlithEfisEsttai 
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dram of cow 's milk was known to yield one prastha of butfeer and 
thai; of buffalo milk one seventb prastha more ; and the purity of 
milk was ascertained by churning. The Arthasastra says that 
‘‘increase in the supply of milk and butter depends upon the 
nature of the soil and the quantity or quality of fodder and water 
( l )/’ ^ And to increase the supply 

of milk, the Agnipurana instructs to give the cow morsels com- 
posed of the severed sticks of asvagandha ( physalis flexuosa lin ) 
and sesame.^ 

Thus, it may well be surmised that in ancient days, cattle 
breeds were fine, milch kine more productive and plough-cattle 
more efficient than they are generally in modern days. 

There has now been a general deterioration in the cattle breeds 

of India. We must seek for its cause in the 
Conclusion. . • 

decrease in the grazing area, the poverty and 

ignorance of the cultivator and many other factors that are 

practically outside control under the present circumstances. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture ( 1928 ) 
records many witnesses advocating extension of grazing areas, but 
finding no possibility of additions to existing grazing grounds 
suggests concentrating on increasing the productivity. But, 
poverty of cultivators stands seriously on the way of the sugges- 
tion being carried into effect. Majority of the cultivators do 
not get sufficiently for their own subsistence though by the 
way, production is by mo means insufficient for local demand, 
and are ciroumsCanced to use for tbeir own personal consumption 
maize, bujra, jwar etc,, which in olden days were more exclusively 
used as fodder. One has nob got to go far, but only take a trip 
to the Santhal Parganas and the rural areas of the district of 
Monghyr to see that cultivators at those places do actually use as 
their food the fodder crops of cattle, flow then, can they be 
expected to improve the rations of cattle when they are denied 
facilities to do that of their own ? We shall have occasion to 
show in a later communication, how this fact and similar others 

1 XrOC. cit^ 

2 Se« okapt^r OOXil, v«rmi 35. 

4 _ ' 
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tend to ascribe to famine in ancient India a meaning somewli&t 
different from wbat is associated with, famine in modern days. 

Tn ancient days, cattle tending was one of the items of varta 
and it was entrusted only to a certain section of the people who 
thoroughly understood the business. ‘'When Prajapati created 
cattle, He made them over to the Vaisya ; and if a Vaisya is 
willing to keep them, it must not be kept by any other caste. 
The Vaisyas were primarily agriculturists and unlike the present 
day Indian cultivators, they composed a wealthy section of tht 
community and as such could manage to produce fine breeds of 
cattle. The Gazetteers in their description of former condi- 
tions of India refer to herdsmen as professional cattle-breeders, 
who understood management of cattle and ware so skilful in 
tending them, that they were able to show good herd. They 
existed in certain parts of India up to recent times, and to them 
the Report of the Royal Commission credits the fine breeds that 
are still to be found in certain parts of the Punjab, Gujrat, Sind, 
Kathiawar and Madras. The Report observes that there exists a 
demand from other countries for certain breeds of Indian cattle ; 
and recommends that the government should not prohibit an 
export trade, though at the same time points out that good culti- 
vation in many parts of the country may now be hindered 
because of a deficiency of bullock-power and that a stage has been 
reached in Bengal in which oxen from other provinces or male 
buffaloes are brought in to assist in cultivation. We frankly 
admit that we find it difficult to follow the line of reasonings for 
recommending an export trade of some fine breeds of Indian 
cattle when there is so much local deficiency and want. To us, 
it appears that to improve the Indian live-stock, a necessary 
check is indispensable to export trade. 

We are informed that India has a modest external trade in 
hides and bones. It would be welcome news if the former were 
tanned hides and more of the latter locally employed for agricul- 
tural and other purposes. 


1 Mann xx^ 



SOME NOTES ON THE 5.DI-BHANJAS OF KHIJJINGA 
KOTTA, EAELTER BHANJAS OF EHINJALI-MANDALA, 
BHANJAS OF BAUDA AND LATEB BHANJAS OF 

KHINJALI 

BY 

Oharij Chandra Das Gupta, b. a. 

The late Mr. R. D. Banerji, Rao Bahadur Hira Lai, Mr. B. C. 
Majumdar, Mm. Haraprasad Shastri and Mr. Nagendranafch Vasu 
are the foremost among those who have tried to make out a syste- 
matic history of the Bhanjas. The second of these authors has made 
a rather bold attempt at identifying Ranabhanja of Khijjfnga Kotta 
with Ranabhanja of Khihjali-Mandala ( E- I. vol. XVIIL p. 293ff) 
on the strength of the similarity of the two names. But a 
careful perusal of the relative inscriptions leads one to conclude 
that there were two Ranabhahjas, belonging to two distinct 
Bhanja families, one known as the Adi-Bhahjas, and the 
other as merely the Bhanjas, one ruling from Khijjihga 
Kotta and the other ruling over Khinjali-niandala, The 
inscriptions associated with the name of Ranabhanja are the 
Khandadeuli inscription ( JBORS. IV. p. 175 ), the Bamanghati 
copper-plate Record ( JASB. XL .Ft. I. p. 165), the Singhara plates 
dated the 9th regnal year ( JBORS. VL p. 483 ), the Tasapai- 
kera Charter dated the 16th regnal year ( JBORS. IL p. 167 ), 
the Dasapalla Grant dated the 24th regnal year ( JBORS. VI- 
p. 269 ff ), the Baudh Record dated the 26th regnal year ( E. L 
vol. XII p. 325 ff ), and the Baudh Epigraph dated the 54th 
regnal year (E. 1. XII. p. 323-5). A careful study of these inscrip- 
tions is enough to convince one of the great difference that lies 
between the first two and the remaining five plates. (1) The first 
two inscriptions generally begin with the following introductory 

verse/' Svasti sakala—bhuvan— aika-natho-bhava-bhatatha-bhiduro 
bhavo bhavan = Isah i vividha-sainadhi-vidhijna sarva-lokah 
sivya = ptu H ; whereas the remaining five begin with 
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til© introductory verso i« e. ** Om siddhih- 1 | S8iiiiliara'“kala-“litita- 
bh.ug^-“vikarala“gliora'Sainbliranta-kiinkara-krfcanta bliinda(na)m 
bhinn-candhaka = §,sura“mahagaban = atapattram tad — bliaira- 
vam Hara— vapur = bharatab prapatab n ( 2 ) The first two 
records have points of similarity between them, but therein they 
differ from the other five which, in their turn, have points of simh 
larity among them. This shows that we have here two distinct 
sets of inscriptions drawn up according to two different drafts. As 
an illustration of this difference it may be noticed that in the 
Khandadeuli and Bamanghati epigraphs the dynasty is known 
as the -kdi-Bhafija of Khijjihga-Kotta ( cf. ‘ adihhanja vamse * 
and ‘ Khijjihga-kotta-vasi ' ), while in the Sihghara, Tasa- 
paikera, Dasapalla and two Baudh grants the dynasty is called 
the Bhanjas of Khinjali-mandala ( cf, ‘ Bhahjamala-kula-tilaka 
ubhaya-Khinjalya = dhipati ')• ( ^ ) inscriptions we 

get the following chronology 5 — 

Virabhadra 

Kottabhanja 

’*1 

Digbhanja 

Ranabhanja 

while in the other five inscriptions we have the following 
genealogy : — 

Silabhamja 

f I 

Satrubhanja 

I 

Ranabhanja 

Thus these two orders of succession totally differ except in 
regard to the last name. In the former order we get Virabhadra 
as the founder of the dynasty ( cf. asit kautta^rama-mahatapo 
van = adhisthane mayur = andam bhitva galad ando Virabhadra- 
khyab I pratipaksa-nidhana-dakso Vasistha muni-calito nr- 
patib I * ) 5 while in the latter we have Silabhanja as its founder 
( cf. ^ “ durvara= varana-pratipaksa-Laksmi-hata-grahana-suddha 
^rl—Silabhanja— deva-naradhipatayo bahavo babhuva \ ’ )• ( 4 ) 

The non-mention of any regnal yea? ip the Khandadeuli and 
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Bsmanghati inscriptions and the mention of the 9th, 16th, 
24th, 26th and 54th regnal years in the Sihghara, Tasapaikera 
Dasapalla, and two Baudh grants respectively show that the 
first two inscriptions belong to a ruler quite different from the 
one who issued the other five grants. ( 5 ) In the Khandadeuli 
copper-plate epigraph ( JBORS. IV. p. 171-177 ) we get Narendra- 
bhanja, the ‘ aupayika ’ son of Ranabhanja as his successor while 
according to the Gumsur ( E. T. XVIII. p. 293 ff ) and Gan jam 
plates ( Ibid XII. p. 295 ) we have Netribhanja alias Kalyana 
KalaSa as the son and successor of Ranabhanja who is mentioned 
in the Singhara, Tasapaikera, Dasapalla and the two Baudh grants. 
It will be thus seen that not only the predecessors but also the 
successors of Ranabhanja differ in the two sets of inscription. All 
these arguments taken together make a strong case in favour of 
the theory that there were two different Ranabhanjas, one ruling 
from Khijjihga Kotta and the other over Khinjali-Mandala. 

There is again one inscription, viz., the Bauda:charter of Kana- 
kabhahjadeva which calls the kings of his dynasty the lords of 
Bauda (JBORS. II. P- 368). This is obviously a third Bhanja dyna- 
sty we have to take note of. A.gain the Antirigam plates of Yaso- 
hhafija ( E. I. XVIII. p. 298 & ff ) show that there was a dynasty 
of the Bhanjas at Xhinjali-mandala quite different from the one 
that flourished here before. Rao Bahadur Hira Lai has unfortu- 
nately failed to make suoh’a distinction in E.I. XVIII. pp. 298 &ff. 

Thus we find that there were four different BJumja dynasties 
viz. the ^di~BJicvfijas of Khijjinga—Notta, Earlier Bhanjas of EJviil- 
jcdi—mandala, Bhafljas of Bauda and Zxxter Bhanjas of Ehinjali, 
Let us now consider these dynasties in detail one by one. 

The S-di-Bhahjas of Khijjinga-Xotta 

Inscriptions, three in number, are the main sources for the 
history of the ALdi-Bhanjas of Khijjihga-Kotta. They are the two 
copper-plate Inscriptions from Bamanghati, one of Ranabhanja 
and the other of Rajabhanja and the Xhandadeuli Inscription of 
Ranabhanja. The first two inscriptions are edited by Pratap 
Chandra Ghose in JASB. XL. Pt. L pp. 161-169 and the last by 
Mm, H. p. Shastri iu JBORS. IV. pp. 172-177. 
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The BSmanghati record ( JASB, XL, Pt. I p. 165 ) furniehei ub 
with the following genealogy as stated before ; — 

Virabhadra 

Kottabhanja 

I 

Digbhanja 

Banabhanja 

In this epigraph Virabhadra, the founder of the dynasty, ig 
known as ‘Va^isthapalito nrpatih’ ( JA-SB. XL. Pt. I. p. 165 ). The 
name of the family is Adi-Bhahja (of. ‘tasy = adibhaaja-vamsie’). 
We do not know the relation between Virabhadra and Kotta- 
bhafija but it is quite clear from the passage “ Sri Kottabhania- 
nama = khyah putra = stada = nurupa-sresthah ^ata =rchchita- 
carano SrI-Digbhanjo yaso anvitah ” ( ibid ) that Xottabhanja’s 
son and successor was Digbhanja. Digbhanja's son and successor 
was Ranabhanja, the ruling prince who is known as ‘ Khjjihga- 
Kotta-vasI ’ ( JBORS. IV. p. 176 ) meaning perhaps thereby that 
Khijiihga-Kotta was the capital of Ranabhanja. 

From the Bamanghati copper-plate Inscription of Ranabhanja 
( JASB. XL. Pt. I, p. 168 ) we have the following genealogy = — 

Virabhadra 
Kottabhanja 
Ra(?)— bhanja 
Rajabhahja 

This inscription does not contain the name of Digbhanja, 
who, according to another Bamanghati record just referred 
to, is the son of Kottabhanja. According to Mr. N. X. Basu, 
the son and successor of Kottabhanja is Ranabhanja ( Archseo- 
logioal Survey of Mayurbhafija voL I ) ; but a closer 
examination of the plate shows that we cannot read it dis- 
tinctly as Ranabhanja. The utmost we can read is Ra (?)— bhanja, 
the space for the second letter being left blank. But how are we 
to account for this ? Ranabhanja is distinctly called as the 
grandson of Kottabhanja and not his son. The only suggestion 
wc can possibly make js that Ra (?)-bhanja seems to have beep 
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mis-engraved for Digbhanja. Digbhanja thus has two sons: 
Ranabhauja and Rajablianja. Esjabhanja the granter is called 
Kotyavasi which probably means Khijjihga-Kotta-vasL 

The third and last record which gives the fullest account and 
the following genealogy of this dynasty is the Khandadeuli 
Inscription ( JBORS. IV. pp, 171-177 ). 

Vlrabhadra 

Kottabhahja 

Digbhanja 

Ranabhahja 

I 

N ar en drabhah ja 

Here also Digbhanja is distinctly called as the son of Kot^- 

bhahja ( * Sri Kottabhahja == khyah gurutejah l Digbhahja = 

stat-putrah). His ‘ atmaja' is Ranabahahja. Narendrabhahja was 
the ‘ aupayikatmaja i. e., the adopted son of Ranabhahja, his real 
father having been Prthvibhahja ( Tasya c = aupayikatmajah 
Sri-Prfchvibhahja-suta-sri ISTarendrabhahjadevo bhutah * which 
according to my rendering is : — A.nd his ( Ranabhahja’s ) ‘ aupa- 
ylka ’i. e., adopted son is Karendrabhahja, the son of Prthvibhahja 
i. 8. Ranabhahja adopted as his son Karendrabhahja the son of 
Prthvibhahja ). Mm. H. P. Shastri makes him the grandson of 
Ranabhahja i. e.,the son of his ^ aupayika-pntra ’ Prthvibhahja. 
But as the text stands, ‘ aupayika == tmaja ’ must be taken to 
be identical with the compound ‘ Sri -Prthvlbhahja-suta sri- Na- 
rendrabhahjadevah.* If the reading had been ‘ aupayika ==tma- 
jasya SrI—PrthvIbhahjasya sutah Sri—Narendrabhahjadevah \ then 
we could have accepted the interpretation of Mm. H. P. ShastrL 
We do not know who Prthvibhahja was, but he might have been 
a distant scion of the Adi—Bhahjas of Khijjihga-Kotta. 

We can sum up the results of the study of these inscriptions 
in the following manner. Vlrabhadra founded a dynasty namely 
that of the Adi-Bhahjas. From him was descended Kott^bhanja 
who in his turn was succeeded by his son Digbhahja. This 
monarch had two sons viz. Rajabhahja and Raiimbhanja* Bftja* 
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bhanja was probably the immediate successor of his father. He 
probably died without any issue and made room for his younger 
brother Hanabhahja after whom came Narendrabhahja the ‘ aupa- 
yika=tmaja, of Ranabhahja on the throne. All these princes had 
their seat of government at Khijjihga-Kotta- 


The Earlieb BhaSjas of Khinjali-mawdala 

The Earlier Bhanjas of Khijjali-mandala are undoubtedly the 
most prominent of the different Bhahja dynasties. There is a 
fairly good number of inscriptions of no less than eight kings of 
this dynasty from which we are able to construct a genealogical 
history. The first king of his dynasty has left us no record but a 
perusal of the epigraphs of his son, grandson and great-grandson 
helps us to make out his name. 

Two inscriptions of Satrubhahja, the second monarch of this 
dynasty, are at present known, viz., the charter dated the 15th 
regnal year ( JBORS. vol, 11. pp, 432 and the copper-plate 
record of Sonpur ( E. I. X[. p. 99 ). 

The first charter gives us the following genealogy : — 

Ahgati 

Satrubhanja 

Nothing is known about the relation of Ahgati with Satrubhanja, 
but the iatter did succeed the former. Satrubhahja, highly praised 
and ruling in Khihjali-mandala, is simply known as Ranaka. 
As this inscription is the only dated one of this monarch and as 
the date is the 15th regnal year ( cf. ‘ Vijayarajye sarhvatsare pan- 
cadasatane ' ), we are sure that Satrubhahja ruled for at least 
15 years. 


The second record gives a different genealogy 


Silabhahja 

SatrubhamjA 
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Here the name of the father of Satrubhahja is given as Silabhahja* 
which was probably the real name of the first king of this dynasty, 
Angati being only an epithet- This is borne out by the epi- 
graphs of his grandson and great-grandson wherein the name is 
given as Silabhahja. Satrubhahja is called the master of ‘Ubhaya- 
Khihjali-mandala/ This fact shows that Khihjali was divided 
into two parts. 

We have five inscriptions of the third monarch Hanabhahja 
which are all dated = viz. the Sihghara plates dated the 9th 
regnal year ( JBORS, Vol. VI. p. 483 ), the Tasapaikera charter 
dated the 16th regnal year ( JBORS. 11. p. 173 ff ), the Dasapalla 
grant dated the 24th regnal year ( JBORS. VI. p. 269 ff ), the 
Baudh grant dated the 26th regnal year ( E# I. XII. p. 326 & ff), 
tbe Baudh grant dated the 54th regnal year ( E. I. XII. 
pp. 323-25 ). 

The first record gives the following chronology * — 

Silabhanja 

Satrubhahja 

I 

Ranabnanja 

Here Ranabhahja is distinctly called ‘ Ranaka. ' Like his father 
and grandfather he was the ruler of the Xhinjali— mandala. The 
name of his capital was Dhrtipura. ( cf. Srimad Bhanjabhupatih 
pur ad Dhrtipuranamnah ). 

In the Tasapaikera charter the names of Ranabhamja and of 
his father Satrubhahja are given while the name of Silabhanja is 
conspicuous by its absence. 

The chronology as given in the Dasapalla grant is the same as 
that we find in the Singhara plates. Ranabhahja^ the Ubhsya- 
Khihjalyadhipati ' is here too known as Ranaka. 

The Baudh grant dated the 26th regnal year gives the 
names of Ranabhahja and of his father Satrubhahja. His grand- 
father name is absent. Here he is called *Ranaka* and Ubhaya^ 
' XKihjalyadhipati ' with Dbytipura as the capital. 

6 
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In the Baudh grant dated the 54th regnal year we find the 
name of Ranabhanja only. Here Eanabhanja is known as 
Maharaja ( of. ‘ Bhanja = mala-kula-iilako Maharaja- Srl-Eana- 
bhanjadevah knsall ’ [ E. I. XIL Pp. 323-5 ] in striking contrast 
to the epithet Eanaka applied to his name in the Singhara, Dasa- 
palla and Baudh charters dated the 9th, 24th and 26th regnal 
years respectively. Between the Baudh plates dated the 26th 
regnal year and the Baudh grant dated the 54th regnal year 
there is no inscription of this monarch. Thus practically we 
know nothing about this ruler for 28 years. Under these circum- 
stances it may be assumed that during this long period he 
was engaged in rivalry with kings and rulers, whom he defeated 
and thus extended his kingdom. He had thus made himself worthy 
of the epithet Maharaja which he readily assumed. As the 
Baudh grant is dated the 54th regnal year, we are sure that he 
ruled at least for 54 years. 

With Ranabhanja ended the first phase of the rule of the Early 
Bhanja dynasty of Khinjali-mandala. The second phase begins 
with the reign of Netrlbhanja and ends with that of Netabhanja 
Kalyanakalasa who is the last sovereign of the dynasty. During 
the first phase the capital was, as we have seen, at Dhrtipura 
while in the second phase the capital was shifted to Vanjulvaka 
which we shall presently see. 

There are altogether two inscriptions of the fourth monarch 
Netribhanja alias Kalyanakalasa. Both of them are copper- 
plates found at Ganjam and are known as the Ganjam plates 
[ E. 1. XIL p. 295 and E. I, XVIIL p. 293 ]. 

In the first we have the following genealogy - — ■ 

Silabhafija 

* I 

Satrubhanja 

Ranabhanja 

Xetribhanja 

Netribhafija, who bears the epithet EalySnakalasa ( of. ‘ Kalyana- 

kalaSa nSma raja Sri Netrlbhafijadeva ' ) was responsible for 

the shifting of the capital to Vafiiulyaka(cf.‘Vijaya Vafijul vakat 
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In the other grant, too, we are furnished with the same genea- 
logical order. We are in possession of two inscriptions of one 
Vidyadharabhanja viz.: the Ganjam plates (E. I. XII. pp. 296-298J 
and the Orissa Plates [ JASB LVI. p. 159 ; E. I. IX. p. 275 & ff; 
Archaeological Survey of Mayurhhanja, vol. 1. p. 149 & flf ]. 

In the Ganjam plates we have the following genealogy ; — 

Ranabhah ja j<J 

Digbhanja 

Silabhanja 

1 

Vidyadhanabhanja 

This Ranabhanja is undoubtedly identical with the monarch of 
the same name referred to in the Sihghara, Tasapaikera, Dasapalla 
and two Baudh grants and the two Ganjam plates of Netribhaiija. 
Here also he is known as ‘ MahSrSja ’ as in the Baudh grant 
dated the 54th regnal year ( E. I. vol. XIl. pp. 323^325 ). We 
know for certain that Ranabhanja was succeeded by his son 
Netribhafija [E. I. Vols. XII. p. 295 & XVIII. pp.293 &ffj, but here 
in this inscription we find Digbhanja as the successor of Rana- 
bhanja and there is no mention of Xetribhanja here. The only 
reasonable way to solve this puzzle tentatively is to assume that 
Hetribhafija died without any heir and that his brother Digbhafija 
succeeded him to the throne. Moreover as this is an inscription 
of Vidyadharabhanja there is no necessity of mentioning the 
name of Netribhanja because he succeeded to the throne as a 
rightful claimant being the great-grandson of ^ Maharaja Rana- 
bhanja, grandson of Digbhafija and son of Silabhanja. Thus 
Digbhafija and Silabhanja are the 5th and the 6th rulers of this 
dynasty respectively. As there is another Silabhafija in this 
dynasty, we may call this prince as Silabhanja II. The capital 
of Vidyadharabhafija who is thus the 7th ruler of this dynasty is 
stated to have been at Vanjulvafca ( of. ‘ Svasti vijaya Vanjul- 
vakat ’ ). 

In the Orissa plates we have the same genealogy, the same 
capital but the epithet of the king is different. In the first record 
hs is known by the epithet Amoghakalaia, but in this epigraph 
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fche epithet is Dharmakalasa. Besides, he was a Maharaja, and 
was probably a powerful king ( of. ‘ Bhaiijamala kulatilakah maha- 
raja Sri Vidyadharabhahjah ' ). 

There is only one epigraph of etabhafija, the successor of Vi- 
dy adharabhahja, and the 8th, in fact, the last ruler of this dynasty 
1 e., the Dasapalla grant [ JBORS. V"L p. 276 & ff ]* 

The record gives the following genealogy J— 

Digbhanja 

, 1 

Silabhanja 

I 

I 

Vidyadharabhanja 

Netabhanja 

Like bis predecessors, Netabbanja bad bis capital at Vanjulvaka. 
lie bad the epithet Kalyanakalasa and held the proud distinction 

of a Maharaja ( of. ‘ Kalyanakala^anama mabaraja-^rl Neta> 

bbafijadevab ). 

The Bhahjas of Bauda 

The main source for the history of this dynasty is the Baud 
charter of Kanakabhanja ( JBORS. Vol- II. pp. 367 & £f ), which 
furnishes us with the following genealogy : — 

Solanabhahja 

I 

Durjayabhanja 

Kanakabhanja 

Solanabhanja is the first historical ruler of this dynasty, which 
had ite founder in the sage Kasyapa of ancient mythology 
( cf. ‘ Sri Kasyapo namo munir-asin-mahatapah i Tad-Vam§e 
Bhanja-vainso-yam-asmin...srestha babhuvuh kila bhubhujah ), 
The Bhanja dynasties of Khijjihga Eotta and of Ehinjalimandala 
had no such claim and it is clear that the Bhanja dynasty of 
Bauda has nothing to do with the Bhanja dynasties of Khijjihga 
Eotta and of Khinjali-mandala. That Solanabhanja, the first 
known historical ruler, was preceded by some rulers is quite 
gyideut from the statemept ‘ Bhujenamarjjita yesSm manye BaUr 
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de^varadayah... Sriman Solanabhan 30 -bhud-vath^e=smin prthvi- 
patib. ’ The kings whose names are not mentioned might bare 
been insignificant rulers. Solanabbanja retired to BaranasI after 
ruling for sometime. He was succeeded by his son Durjaya- 
bhanja who was difficult to be defeated in war. ( cf. ‘ Sriman 
Durjayabhanje =tat =bhut =tatputra ranadurjayah ’ ), He was 
immediately followed by his son Katiakabhanja who was un- 
doubtedly the greatest monarch of this dynasty. He was a re- 
markable man and a great king ( ‘ nrpasattamah. ’ ). A. master 
in the art of killing and subduing his enemies, he was like the 
creator of the world. ‘ In his faculty of creation he was like the 
creator of the world ; he was like the god Visnu in his vikrama ? 
in his fierceness he was like the god Rudra ; in his prowess he 
was like the god Indra or Sunasira ; he was amiable like Soma or 
the moon ; in his strength he was like the god Marut ; in wealth 
he was like Dhanada or Kuvera ; in the grace of his person he 
was like the Sun ; in intellectual power he was like Dhisana or 
Brhaspati. Thus he could be favourably compared with the 
whole body of Suras or gods.’ ( JBORS. H, p. 372 ). 

Later Bhanjas of khinjali 

The sources for the history of these rulers are the Antiri- 
gam plates of Ya^obhanja ( E. I. XYIII. pp. 298 &ff)andthe 
Antirigam plates of Jayabhanja ( E. I. XIX. p. 43 ). The former 
furnishes us with the following genealogy J — 

Devabhanja 

I 

Rayabhanja 

Vlrabhanja 

I 

Rayabhanja II 

I 

Yasobbanja 

From the epithet ‘ Khinjalidesadhipati ’ applied to YaSobhanja, it 
seems that these p. i ioes were rulers of the Khinjali country, but 
it is difficult to establish any sort of connection between this 
line and that h ea 1 j 1 by Silabhanja, though both these families 
had been rulers of the same realm. The first ruler is Devabhanja 
who is inost’probahly the founder also ( of. * nijabhujavijitaiwsn? 
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vlrarivarggfali ' ). He is called ‘ Rajadliiraia ' as well as ‘ bhu- 
pati. ’ Devabbanja was followed by bis son and successor Raya- 
bbanja who was an expert in subduing powerful enemies in 
battle ( of. Samgrame vairivirapraharananipunah ’ ). He was 
succeeded by his son Virabhahja who in his turn was followed by 
his son Rayabhahja II who was an uplifter of the prestige of the 
dynasty ( cf. ‘ Bhahjakulavadhivardhanabhiduh ). The great- 
est ruler of this dynasty is undoubtedly Yasobhahja. He was 
the overlord of the whole Khihjali country ( cf. * samastakhihjali- 
desadhipati ’ ) and took pride in defeating Jagadekamalla ( of. 
‘Jagadekamallavijayl ’ ), who must have been one of the two 
Jagadekamallas of the Calukya dynasty of Kalyanl. Regarding 
Jagadekamalla I Fleet observes,“The successor of Vikramaditya V 
was his youngest brother Jayasirhha who had the biruda of Ja- 
gadekamalla. Of his reign we have the Miraj copper-plate grant, 
and some two dozen inscriptions on stone, which give dates rang- 
ing from the month Vai^akha (April-May) falling in A. D. 1018, of 
the EZalaynkli Saihvatsara, Saka-Sarhvat 940 ( expired ), to the 
month of Kartika ( Oot.-Hov. ) falling in A. D. 1042, of the 
Chitrabhanu Saihvatsara S. S. 964 ( expired ). ” [ Dynasties of 
the Kanarese Districts Bomb. Gazet. Vol. I. Pt. II. pp. 435-436 j. 
Regarding Jagadekamalla II Fleet observes, “ Somesvara III 
was succeeded by his eldest son, who is best known by his 
biruda, Jagadekamalla II. Some fifty records of this reign are 
known. The earliest of them is dated in the month Asachia 
( June-July ), falling in A. D. 1139. The latest of his records is 
dated in the month Pausa, falling in A. D. 1149 of his twelfth 
year, the Sukla Saihvatsara, which was Saka-Sarhvat 1072 
current.'* [ ibid. pp. 456-57 ]. 

The latter i. e. Antirigam plates of Jayabhanja give the 
following genealogy : — 

Vlrabhahja 

/ 

Rayabhanja 

I 

J ay abhahja 

Virabhahja II (Yuvaraja) [E. L XIX. P. 43]. 
Thi^ Vlrabhanja is to b® identified with the ruler of the sain§ 
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name mentioned in the Antirigam plates of Ya&obhanja [ E. I. 
XVIII. pp. 298 & ff ). Thus Yasobhanja, and Jayabhafija are 
brothers. Most probably Yasobhanja who ascended the throne 
after his father, died without leaving behind any male heir and 
so was succeeded by his brother Jayabhanja who issued this 
charter in the third regnal year. Thus it is quite certain that he 
ruled at least for three years. He has mentioned his son Vlra- 
bhanja II as Yuvaraja. There is no inscription of Ylrabhanja, 
who was most probably the last sovereign of this dynasty. 

The Ohrohologioal position op the fourBhanja Dynasties 

It is very difficult to arrive at any definite conclusion regard- 
ing the relative chronological position of these iour Bhanja 
families. 

The dates furnished by the dated inscriptions of these dynas- 
ties are * — ( A ) The Adi-Bhanjas of Khijjinga-Kotta-(l) 288 Sam- 
vat in the Bamanghati Record of Ranabhanja, the 4th ruler of 
this dynasty ( B ) The Earlier Bhanjas of Khinjali-mandala-( 2 ) 
15th regnal year in a charter of Satrubhanja, the 2nd ruler 
( JBORS. II. p. 432 ), ( 3-7 ) 9th, 16th, 24th, 26th and 54th regnal 
years in the records of Ranabhanja the third ruler ( JBORS. VL 
p. 483 ; Ibid. II. p. 173 ; Ibid VI, p. 269 ; E. I X TT. p. 326 ; E. L 
XIL pp. 323-5 ) ( O ) Bhanjas of Bauda-there is no dated record 
of this dynasty ; ( D ) Later Bhanjas of Khinjali- (8) the synchro- 
nism of Yasobhanja the 5th ruler with either Jagadekamalla I 
( 1018 AD. - 1042 A. D. ) or Jagadekamalla II ( 1139 A D. - 
1149 A. D.) of the Galukya dynasty of Kalya nl [ E. I. XVIIL 
p. 298 & ff ], ( 9 ) 3rd regnal year of Jayabhanja the 6th raler 
1 E. I. XIX. p. 43 ]. 

Let us here in the first place concentrate our attention on 
the synchronism mentioned in ( 8 ). Jagadekamalla who is said 
to have been defeated by Yasobhanja cannot possibly be Jaga- 
dekamalla I who reigned from 1018 A. D.-1042 A. D. He was too 
•powerful a monarch to be defeatedby a king like Yasobhanja. Jaga- 
dekamalla I is said to have put to flight or broken the confederacy 
of Malava and humbled King Bhoja. He also beat the Cholas, the 
Ceras and the ruler of the seven Konkans. ( Bhandarkar— Early 
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history of the Deccan pp. 140-141 ) ; while, on the other hand 
Jagadekamalla II ( 1139-1149 A. D. ) was an insignificant ruler. 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar writes, ‘ Nothing particular is recorded of 
him.' ( Ibid. p. 156). It is, therefore, safe to surmise that Yaso- 
bhanja defeated Jagadekamalla II, and not Jagadekamalla I and 
thus he must have lived sometime between 1139 A. D.-1149 A. D. 
Before Yadobhan ja there flourished four rulers of this dynasty 
who may be given 18 years per generation. On this hypothesis 
Yasobhanja came 72 years after the foundation of this dynasty. 
So the dynasty must have come to power in circa 1067 A. D. 
(c. 1139-c. 72 ). After Yasobhanja there flourished another king 
namely Jayabhanja, the brother of Yasobhanja who must have 
ruled for 3 years because his inscription is dated the 3rd regnal 
year [ E. I. XIX. p. 43 ]. By attributing 18 years to each genera- 
tion we must add 36 years to c. 1139 A. D. for the reigns of Yaso- 
bhanja and Jayabhanja. Thus we get c. 1175 A, D. as the last 
date for this dynasty ( 1139 + 36 ). 

If the date of the foundation of the Later Bhanja dynasty be 
o. 1067 A. D., then the last year of the last king of the Earlier 
Bhanja dynasty must be sometime before 0. 1067 A. D. We 
should allow an interval of 10 years at least between the closing 
year of this dynasty and the year of the foundation of the later 
Bhanja dynasty. 

We know for certain that Satrubhanja the 2nd ruler and 
Ranabhanja the third ruler of this dynasty must have ruled for 
15 and 54 years respectively as their inscriptions show ; but we 
do not know anything positively for the other 6 rulers of this 
dynasty. Giving 18 years per generation to these 8 rulers we 
get 144 years. If we take c. 1057 A. D. as the last year of the 
last king of this dynasty, we get o. 912 A. D. as the year of the 
foundation of this dynasty ( o. 1057-144 ). 

Regarding the date of the Adi-Bhanja rulers of Khijjinga- 
Eotta we should note the 288 Samvat year referred to in the 
Bamanghati copper-plate of Ranabhanja ( JASB. XL. Pt. I. p. 165 ). 
This year cannot belong to any era of the Bhafijas, for his 
brother Rajabhanja and other rulers of this dynasty never used 
this unknown Saihvat. In order to get a clue to the finding out 
of this date, we should refer to the activities of the Kings of 
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Southern India about this period which cannot go much earlier 
than the tenth century A. D. as ifc appears from the paliBO- 
graphy of the records. During this period the Chola con- 

stantly invaded Orissa. Though they did not i‘:y & firm hold 
upon Orissa after their brilliant victories, yet it can hardly be 
doubted that as overlords they exercised oonsiderabA influence 
upon the local chiefs of that province. Thus it is quite natural 
that some ruler might have used the Chola Gahga era which was 
founded in c. 77 8 A. D. The date of the Bamanghati copper- 
plate of Ranabhahja then comes to 1066 A. T>. i 778 -f 288 ). If 
we take for granted that Ranabhanja ruled for 18 years and that 
the 288th sarhvat year is his 9th regnal year then we can 
conclude that he had occupied the throne from c. 1057 A. D 
c. 1075 A. D- He was preceded by Rajabhanja, Digbhahja and 
Kottabhahja in the ascending order. If we assign 18 years to 
each reign, Kottabhanja has to be placed c. 1004 A. D. Thus 
the beginning of this dynasty may be roughly ascribed to the 
beginning of the 11th century A. D. 

In conclusion I desire to thank Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar for 
suggesting this subject to me and his constant help throughout 
the preparation of this paper. 
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JINENDRABUDDHI, KAIYATA AND HARADATTA 


BT 

DB. K. B. PATHAK, B. a., Ph. D. 


It is necessary for fhe students of the Mahabhasya of Patan> 
jali to know the relative positions of these three commentators. 
It may be stated that Patanjali considers that Panini’s Sutra 
itffTtrr^g«^%s:Rrr(TiTt-5rR II, 3, 12, p. 495 is useless and 
may be done away with. This view is dissented from by the 
authors of the Ka^ika and Jinendrabuddhi. The Ka§ika, after 
fully explaining the above Sutra, remarks- 

( a ) i^cTiqiyfoi i rr 1 ma; 1 

srm i arntTPr »tf?rT 1 'rrl a- vrgrw i 

Kaiyata, in his remarks on Panini 3T%^r^f^5qT=fr!irCTCRfdt: 3^ 

70, p. 531 says, in explaining the expression JTPff *Tifr, that the above 
statement of the Kasika is not in agreement with the opinion of 
the author of the Mahabhasya : — 

iriB' infni 

^ q-^ i%cflwFrr ftrfrqTsr^onTqqT^q^OT 

twwTfmr imi tP irm 

qqi%: 

( b ) In explaining the Easika on fttfrar ^ ( II, 1 , 24 ) Jinen- 
drabuddhi remarks r— 


Jnt nifro 


( n, 3 ^ 70 ) «T5ftsrfif7vri 

Hyasa, Ohakravarti’s ed. V ol. I. p. 351. Kaiyata, in his remarks 
on Panim ( 11,1, 24 ) attacks Jinendrabuddhi thus •* — 


^reftts ^ awr ,rfiWr it w- 


(c) Jinendrabuddhi tells us why there is no in 
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The above explanation is thus copied b j Kaiyata •• — 

( d ) In his comments on Panini I, 4, 95 erfv; Kaiyata 

oites the Ka^ika thus • — 

f fra:, while he owes 
his explanation ^ 5 IT^=W 1 B'srra i=PW fra racpu- 

fc^rar to JinendrabuddM on Panini (1,1,14). Kaiyata 
also quotes the Kasika in explaining the vartika 
( Vlir, 1, 12 ) rrm ^ : \ m mm qrar ^dra s 

* 

Kasika, Benares Ed. Part II, p. 464. 

Let us now proceed to fix the date of JinendrabuddM. In my 
paper entitled Jaina Sakatayana contemporary with Amogha- 
varsa I, I have proved that Ka^ka quotes Bharavi 

raH-B" n-: ( Bharavi III, 14 ). 

Kasika I, 3, 23. Benares ed p. 59. Jinendrabuddhi quotes the 
whole verse and explains it thus : 

^^«$ra i 

^5T spnfrra ^ ra^ m i 

raurraTT^rr: umr%jfraT ra^raf qrfrra u ? n fra 

^ ras^ fra \ ^nffr^rasr^rra^ ra^^frifSTFra^ 

fKsra I rTf ffffraw^ v^WTsraorra \ 

This celebrated verse quoted and explained by J ayaditya and 
Jinendrabuddhi is found on page 44 of Durgaprasada^s edition 
of the Kiratarjunlya. Bharavi is thus quoted by Jayaditya and 
Jinendrabuddhi. It is now well-known that according to the 
Avantisundarikatha, Bharavi enjoyed the patronage of the 
Eastern Calukya King Visnuvardhana, who lived in the first 
quarter of the 7th century A. D. Jayaditya who quotes Bha- 
ravi lived about A. D. 661 and his commentator Nyasakara 
Jinendrabuddhi about 700 A D. Jayaditya mentions the Vakya- 
padlya. The Kasika and the Nyasa are referred to by the poet 
Magha ( II, 112 ) who belongs to the middle of the eighth century 
as be is quoted by Vamana who mentions : 
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■o ' 

and boTOws tliB ISTyass^^s ©xplanation of tti© word ^rTT^^nPT^ nsB'd in 
t]i 3 opening verse of the Kasika. 


Linganusasana, p. 9 ; Nyasa, Vol. I* p. 2. 


The following synoptical table gives the chronological rela- 
tions of the above mentioned authors. 


Bharavi 634 A..D. 

Bhartrhari 650 A. D. 

I 

Kasikakara 
Jayaditya 


} 


660 A. D. 


Nyasakara 700 A, D. 

Magha 750 A. D. 

1 

Vamana, the author of Lingtousasana and Prabhacandra, 
author of the Kamalamarfeanda, who quote Magha. 


The most interesting fact that we learn from the above table 
is that Magha is posterior to Bharavi- 

It is also necessary to add here that Jayaditya, the author of 
the Kasika mentions as the name of a literary work. 

\ r^trqr#q-?3c i 

KaMka, IV, 3, 87 & 88 

This is copied by Jaina S katayana ( III, 1, 189 ) and by Hema- 
candra ( VI, 3, £01 ). Now Bhatrhari, the author of the grT5PT«T^^, 
died in 650 A. i>. according to Itsing. This Chinese traveller 
also tells us tliat Jayaditya, the author of the Kasika, died 
in 661 A. D. 

The date 1 of Jayaditya and Jinendrabuddhi are thus placed 
beyond dispute. We may now proceed to fix the dates of Kaiyata 
and Haradatta. 

Jliet ns turn to the following passage of Kaiyata on Panini 
(11,4,84). 
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( s ) \ 

^ ^gwT^a-.- i fra 



t^ ^rrf ^ PT ^ T^ jfVic raT 

■ t=ri ^1 I ^Iv cf T n ' ^^rr mf WT 

: \ 


This opinion of Kaiyata is disapproved by Haradatta who 
says ^— 

< ? ^P43{iinMf : ^ r a TT fra ‘ ’ ra 

( era qrarsfrat 

q cfecMRRi^i^^ r "^ =^ ^ rra f rasfr ^*mra: i %ra i *rafnri- ^ *T»%55ra- 

I fTfTn^rracPTT srqTnrrara s’nrara-' > 

Padamanjarl, Part I. p. 496. 

The gist of the above discussion is that according to Panini 
qsrat^g- II- 4, 64 the compound is incorrect but 

Haradatta says we must accept it as good Sanskrit because it is 
used by Patanjali. Hagojibhatta says that he accepts the view 
of Haradatta in preference to that of Kaiyata, I shall give 
■some more instances in which Kaiyata is quoted and refuted by 
Haradatta 

Kaiyata says ( Panini V, 2, 29 ) 

licl/ri^raf \ frat ra 

frsfT: I qrar n:^ rararaf sr^ 

sgHTrarara rara sraf%rafiirara > ^ rararaf srarra frarr »rrara. 

This opinion is attacked by Haradatta who says :— — 

eraf: 3fTf I qrar srs>'CT ^rarai sr^rra ffs ^fqfrarara iso Ud 

frrar ra ^trarqf nraira raqra, frrar ra^jraf ra^pm^^rnrassratra- 
Hra ra^^fraram:, Hm *< fTra^r^rraqrat i 

H ft sra^ McBKfrra s»#qfra. 

Padamanjarl, Benares Ed. Part II, p.^261. 

“ Kaiyata says ( Panini V, 2, 20 ), 

srarar^'PT^fTst' qratra: rarawiranraqrara: i lecj'iy 

f gf^qldig^-itqra r ra frfrasiffra: u Ro »> 

Haradatta says 

rare 3nf [sr] cfcffft: rararanTrararara* 

c M ' TM*4tu^qcdrra deii-o^lfdrara . Padamanjarl, part II, p. 283. 

Two more instances establishing the priority of Kaiyata to 
Haradatta are the following. Kaiyata says =- 
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( a ) lil g ' O T^a T TTgM T^PTIT^ ^TT ^ ’ar^RT «T g Q'^n nl'O 

Mahabhasya, Nir. S. Ed. Vol. II. p. 291. 

I 3Tngqmg'in^rnT ^^T% q T ^ qr srr =g-^ ?r g 

ITK. Padamaniarl, part I, p. 266. 

( b ) In explaining tbe vartika 3TTi%5PWfBr f%ST ( III, 2, 102 ) 
Jinendrabuddbi says I 

ftgpoWR te: 

%cqT^ ( ) fr3=^'ra’<^ if%jp#ror mst ^rfrm \ sj^ctj qsafiiid \ 

Kaiyata expresses Ms disapproval of tbis thus = — 

^ e r iR ^w ir te: f^OT^rf i sn%! 

Haradatta remarks eT'TT snw I ‘ TTTf%%Tn% w- 

^ * 'j u i-gi ( ^ I ’ fJrffr =grTf cfswnnt ^psrrf^iEjtm w 

fit, ^TTRP, ‘ 5frcT: =fH ’ fit ^ 1 % ^a%qwF^. 

Jinendrabuddbi is here attacked first by Kaiyata and then by 
Haradatta. 

Dr. Kielborn’s opinion that Jinendrabuddbi is never called 
Nyasakara and that he has freely copied from Haradatta, is 
amply refuted by the express mention of the name Nyasakara 
found in the followidg passage of Haradatta’s Padamanjarl 
explaining Panini ( IV, 1, 22 ). 

trRinwwTt Tf^RirroT 

Padamanjarl, Benares Ed. Part II. pp. 34-35. 

The remarks of Patanjali on the above Sutra of Panini, 
smRwim f Si-tdl Ir ?Tl%fT^%( JV,1 ,22 ) run as follows :- 

^ srft>'^Tl^t I tT^: I 5E«r*3C I » qfcWToir- 

^tTlf^ds5% ^»Mdfn it \ ^rfmsqit l qf^»TTOTT*^ltqr rti‘<d^r% 

arii4j !tq ft jrr«T?r fit \ ctht f%wf%cnFF^^rv^r tft i ?rf%a‘ i 

Jinendrabuddbi attacks Patafijali’s view. 

fRHTqc I ftqTT: t*rrwfr i 'TRjTTaTPrTrB: ?Tf^?r^q^ 

? tr «Tiq tt > cRRBT s[=sft- ^ ^ra;i f^jn^q-arT- 


Kaiyata defends Patanjali thus =- 
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m I ^l4-HllTccl|g{^T^ 31%- 

fT^ 'HT ITg ' K^ 'Sr^t^ I ST » ^SSTT^TSTT 

iTfTwnn^f%^fsrTi^ i 


Haradatta, on the other hand, in the passage quoted aboTe in. 
which Jinendrabuddhi is spoken of as the Hyasakara, copies the 
latter’s view thus - 


5T5RT fr f^fr: ^STT sif tT 'TfiH I Utl -tT I QlHIS' , cT^ 'ft'fTi: 

q^nTTSrTTf^rfTr^ ST ^cT. q^r^cUT^ 5 =srT5r#5PTm^?spn- 

Padatnanjarl, Benares Ed. Part II, p. 35. 


In the Ganaratnamahodadhi, the Ka^ika, Jayaditya and the 
hTyasakara Jinendrabuddhi are frequently mentioned and quoted.’ 
But no reference to Kaiyata or Haradatta is found in the work 
of Vardhamana. Purusottamadeva, the author of the Bhasa- 
■vrfcti is quoted by Saranadeva who wrote in Saka 1005. Both 
these authors mention the Hyasakara and Kaiyata, but never 
refer to Haradatta. Siradeva, the author of the Paribhasav^i 
mentions the Nyasakara, Kaiyata and the Kyasakara's com- 
mentator Maitreyaraksita but never refers to Haradatta. On 
the contrary a passage in the Nyasa quoted and attributed by 
Siradeva to the Hyasa, is found to be copied by Haradatta. 


Under aTTg: ( Panini III, 1, 28 ) Haradatta 

says ^ s : Who are 

the authors referred to as ? Sayana replies fT«n 
5TT%rfTT5ErTsa- qiSTT^ f -T^ mq;5«mTf :. This shows 

that Haradatta is later than ^ftUiqTf^. 

Madhavlya Dhatupatha p. 16*. 


Bhattoji DIksita speaks of Haradatta as a modern author, 
snrid fit I t^tti'^''! 

Praudhamanorama, Part II, p- 64'?. 

The facts stated above will enable us to assign Kaiyata to the 
close of the eleventh century and Haradatta to the thirteenth 
century. 


1 Ganaratnamahodadhi, Benares Ed. pp. 23,61. 71, 115,237. 



VIDYANANDA AND SAMKARA MATA 


BY 

S. Srikantha Sastbi, m, a. 

In a recent issue of this Journal, ( VoL XII, pt. 1, p. 84ff) 
Mr. Pathak opines that Vidyananda has attacked Sahkaraearya 
and hastens to point out a reference in the A.ptaparlksa, where 
a Sankara Mata is criticised. Now the object of that treatise is 
to demonstrate that neither Sankara, Eapila, Sugata nor 
Brahman can be the Supreme deity, who alone possesses the three 
attributes of guiding people to salvation ( Moksamargasya 
netOram ), destroying Karma, ( bheltaram Icarma bhubhrtam ) and of 
omniscience ( J nataram visvcUatvajiam ) as indicated in the first 
verse of Sarvartka Siddhi of Pujyapada. Vidyananda first takes 
to task the theistic cult of Siva which says that the Supreme 
deity though possessing no karmic body itself, is capable of 
creating kdrmava iariras and at the same time remains untainted 
by karma. Vidyananda merely uses the term Saihkara as an 
equivalent of Siva, Sambhu, Mahe^vara etc, 

Hsan ^ s 

( Aptaparlksa, p. 16.) 

f^; ^ 

II 

( Agtapartkid, p. 38.) 

And finally while concluding the whole argument, he says J- 

( Aptaparlk^d, p. 51.) 

It is quite clear that Vidyananda criticises not the Advaita of 
Sankara but a theistic creed of the Mahe^varas partly based on 
the Vai^esika philosophy. Therefore, great care should be exer- 
cised before rushing into misleading conclusions based upon 
insufficient scrutiny of the material. 
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Vidyananda also criticises Purusadvaita or Bralimadvaita 
bofch here and in his Tattvdrtha BWkavdrtikdlafikdra, And, I think 
he is also aware of the criticism of Syadvada in the Brahma 
Sutras ( ) when he writes 





( Aptapartksd, p. 36.) 


Vidyananda quotes from Dharmakirti ( Patraparlksa p* 5 and 
elsewhere ) from Kumarila ( after whose ^Idkavdrtika, he named 
Tattvdrtha Mdkavdrtika ), from Prabhakara, Uddyotakara, Knmara- 
nandin ( p. 3, Patraparlksa ) and SureSvara of the BrJiaddrav-yar 
vdrtika. Dharmakirti has been placed between 635 and 650 A. D, 
Udyotakara, according: to Dr. S. G. Vidyabhusana wrote his work 
Nyayavartika after the Vddavidhi and before the Nydyahindu 
was published ( JRAS. 1914, p. 60ff ). Kumaranandin quoted by 
Vidyananda is probably the one mentioned in the Devarahalli 
grant of Sripurusa ( I. A. II, p. 156 ; E. O. IV, p. 233) dated Saka 698 
( 776 A. D- ) to the Pontiffs of Pulikala branch of the Eragittur- 
gachha of the Nandisahgha at Sripura. 


Candranandin 

I 

Kumaranandin 

I 

Klrtinandin 

Vimalacandra, the done© ( c. 776 A* t>. ) 

A Kumaranandin is also mentioned as the immediate suc- 
cessor of Vajranandin, the desoiple of Pujyapada of the Balafckara- 
gana of the ITandi Sahgha. 

I 

II 

( Faksika pratikramana kriyS v. 9 ). 

We have to distinguish, between two Patravadins if we oan 
trust the evidence, of the Sravana Belagola Elpitaph of Malli* 
eepa. There we have — 

7 
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Anncds tif tJte Bhemdarkar Orimtal B^eearoh inaiifuie 
Vairanandin ; author of JVatxi Stoira 
Patrakesari ; composer of a work oa Trilaksaaas 

I 

Sumatidera of Sumati Saptaka 

I 

KumarasSna 

1 

Oiatamani 

Srlvardhadeva ; author of CudSmani and contemporary of 
I Dandin 

Mahe^vara 

i 

Akalahka ( Coll. Puspasena ) 

Vimalaoandra : whose exploits are eulogrised as follows 

^TFTT ^STpqcra; I 

trarg; trr^ciT^ <r«rnrai^cn^ grnnf^^R; > 

Thus between the first Patrakesari ( a 500 A. D. ) and Vimala- 
candra ( c. 720 A. D.) almost two centuries must have elapsed. 
Probably this Vimalaoandra had also the title Patrakesari and 
was different from the one mentioned in the Devarahalli plates 
(spurious ?) who must have lived half a century later. Since Santa- 
raksita ( 705-762 A. D. ) quotes from Tattvarthaslokavartikalarii- 
kara, and in the same work Dharmaklrti and Uddyotakara are cri- 
ticised, it is fairly certain that Vidyananda Patrakesarin must be 
placed in the last quarter of the 7th and the first decade of the 
8th century. Most probably, if we can hazard a guess his real 
name was Vimalaoandra who criticises exactly the same doc- 
trines in his Aptaparlksa and Patrapariksa as mentioned in the 
Mallisena's epitaph. That there is a real confusion in the suc- 
•eision list as given in the Mallisena^s epitaph, is further con- 
firmed by the fact that Sumatideva of the Sumati Saptaka is 
probably the one represented as the Digambara author who 
criticises Kumarila, by Santaraksita ^ — 
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( Tattvasangraka, p. 379 *, see also pp. 382, 383, 489, 496 ). 


Probably tbe quotations are taken from Sumati Saptaka, now 
BO longer extant. If both tbe Sumatis are identical, then w« 
baTB to place Patrakesari and Sumati later than KumSrila 
and Akalanka and contemporaneous with Vidyananda Patra- 
kgsari and Vimalaoandra. 

This gives the following synchronism which clarifies the 
situation. Sahkaraoarya has been assigned by me to the last 
quarter of the sixth and the former half of the seventh century on 
other evidence ( of. Journal of Mythic Society XX, April 1930 ). 
His desoiple was Sure^vara of Brhadaranyavartika who knows 
Dharmaklrti, Xumarila and Mandana- Umbeka-Bhavabhuti 
( 0 . 720 ). Umbeka is mentioned by Kamalaslla in his Panjika 
{ Tattvasamgraha, pp. 735, 812 ). Bhavabhuti was conversant 
with Vivartavada championed by Sankara. 

^FfT I 

( Uit&ra-Ramacarita VI, 6 ) 


Thus we have ; — 
Advaita. MtmdmsaJcaa. 


Nyaya, Jalna. Buddhist. Vaiyakaravia 


Candragomin 


DinnSga 


Saiiikara 
(c. 560-640 ) 

[Con. f Krsriagupta 
of 1 Rajavarman 
-J Purp^avarman 
1 Jayaaimha KumSrila 
Balavarman ] Prabhakara 


VasnrSta 


Sureivara 


fMapdana 
-{ Bhavabhuti 
L ( o. 720 ; 


SarvajhStman 
(Con. of MaMknlSditya) 


, Bhartrhari (?i 
< VSmana : 
f Jayaditya(?) 

UdyStakara Dharinakirti 

f Akalamka {c.30-50) 

-j (c.645)and : _ 

(.Puspasena Vinitadeva Jinendra- 
: buddhi 

patrake sarin 
Vimalac andra 
Sumati 

Manikyanandi , 

Padinanandi Santaraksita 
: (c. 705-60) 
Kamalaslla 
(c. 765) 

Prabhaoandra 



OERTA.INFRA.CTrONAL NUMERALS IN GUJARATI 


BY 

N. B. DIVATIA, b. a. 

The two words dodha and adhi represent one and a half ( l^ ) 
and two and a half ( 2^ ) respectively in Gujarati. The deriva- 
tion of these two words formed the subject of a newspaper dis- 
cussion recently. I propose to consider the various derivations 
hitherto presented by Sanskrit and Prakrit scholars. Here 
they are 

I. Guj. Prkr., MagadhI or Apabhr. Sanskrit. 

dodlui divad^he ardha-dvitlya 

adhi adkdijja ^ardha-trtiya (?) 

This, according to Dr. Hoernle. 

The line adopted by him is this : — 

/"jrarM/te which is found in Weber’s 190, 411, must 

have come from Skr. ardha-dvitiya, Mg. addha duiye or addha- 
divale which by transposition of addha and dui ( or diva ), results 
in divaddhe, M. dtdha Guj. dodha. 

AddMijja ( Weber’s Bhagavati 42S, ) is a contraction for 
addhaaijja ov a(Mhataijja - addha-taijja = Skr. ardhatrtiyd lit, 
half-third. 

An alternative form of taijjd is taid, whence arises Pr. addhcf 
aid contracted into addhdid, P. H. adhai ( Guj. adhi ). 

( Hoernle s Oomparafive OTammar of Qaudian fanguage, pp. 
269-271 ). 

II. Now, turning to Bhagavati ( Weber: pp. 411, 425 and 
190n.). We find that Weber derives 

1 I am afraid the feminine ardhatrUys, is given through misconception ; 
addhatjja has the final • S according to the well-known Apabhraihia 
rule ( Si. He. VIir-iv-338I in masculine also. The context in which the 
word is issued can alone decide the truth. And that is not available. 
Weber obviously takes it as masculine, 
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( II /3 ) -divad4he from adhyardhah. 

His steps apparently are : aihyardha (Skt. ), adhiyardha (by 
Smrabkdkti I believe), adiyaddh-i (by softening of the dh(t), 
diyad^he ( divaddhe ) by the apherisis of the initial a ). 

Thus we get didha ( M. ), dodha ( Guj. ) without the transposi- 
tion resorted to by Dr. Hoernle when tracing the word from 
ardhadvitiyam ( Pr. a4dhaduiye ). 

( 21/2 ) addhdijja from ardhaJtrikdh ( conjectural ) or ardha- 
trtydht 

III. Pischel ( §§450 and 230) traces divaddhe to dvik^rdha. 
He has his reasons, but they do not satisfy us, especially as 
Weber's derivation is obviously better. This preference of mine 
derives force from the number of instances given by Apte ( Skr.- 
Eng. Dictionary ) where adhyardha means IV 2 . Here they are 

. ( a ) 1 

( Manu SmrH, IX-117 ). 

( b ) = ( 150 ). 

( Mahabharata ) 

( c ) 

( JPancatanira 11-18 ) 

( d ) also etc., cited as instances under 

I*dy,im V-i-28- 35. 

IV. A very old Gujarati Grammar (by Dr. Joseph V. Taylor), 
if I am right in my memory, derived adhi from ardhadvi i. e. half 
plus two, and dodha from dviardha, i. e, two but for half, i e. 
two minus half. This derivation is, no doubt, tempting, 
and I was at one time inclined to accept it. But there are other 
factors which weigh against this view and go to favour the other 
derivations. True, there are two main objections against the 
derivation from ardhadvitlya for lj>^ and ardhatrtlya for 25^, viz. 

< a ) The transposition of the two members in addha divai 
which is rather fanciful ; 

and ( b ) the adoption of the ordinals, dvitiya and tritlya when 
the resulting sense is that of cardinals,— one and a half and two 
and a half,— not one and halfth, dr two and a halfth, to put it in 
its absurd form. 
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Of these two, the first objection ( a ) is easily disposed of by 
accepting the more rational derivation from adhyardha which, 
as shown above, has a volume of cogent evidence to support it. 
Adhyardha disposes of, with equal force, the derivation from 
dvikardha for which Pischel contends, as noted under III above. 

The second objection ( b ) is answered by the following con- 
sideration : — 

( i) For 31/2 Guj. has upm found in old poetic literature, 
e. g. ^ ^rozr^ ^ fqrTTv 

Z' Premananda^ Abhimanyu-Akhydna, XXI ). 

( % ) 3^3- T X ( Ibid) 

( 3 ) gfy f nrirf tSt srrnr w 

( Akhcr- Ohhappd, 315 ). 

(4) cT^fr ( Tbzd, Chhappd 427 ) 

( 5 ) unrcrf ( Ibid, Chhappd 400 ) 

( 6 ) ^3fTT ^ 

( Vimala-Prabandha, V, S. 1568,111-84 ). 

The retention of in ( in 6 ) is significant, being a 

remnant of ). 

^ This word, in the form of vthun, is used to express the multi- 
plication table in which 31/2 is the multiplying factor ; thus 
3rt 373' % BTtSf and so forth. 

Marathi also has aunten for this table •• — 
q;^ 3^ 3^ ; the pad5 is called auntaki. 

This word utha is traced back to addhautt.ha,ardhacaturtha ( Skr.) 
See Weber’s Bhagavati, 425 and also Pischel §450. 

Adhyusta ( etym.? ) has been suggested by some scholars as 
the Sanskritized form of Prakr. addhuttha. But obviously it is a 
fanciful coining ; ardha-ccdurtha being the legitimate source. 

A-pte quotes from Ananda—Lahari : — 

Where is to be taken to mean ‘coiled up 3Vz times ; 

where the sense of a coil is bqt a reflex of the idea in 
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being simply 3i/2. This fact does not conflict with the view that, 
after all, adhyusta is a false coinage. 

Similarly, Hoernle ( p. 270 ) gives the lineage : — 

' ardhapancama, a44havancau, ad4hancau, P. dhaunca, W. H. 
dhauncd. 

Guj. has dhi(M for the multiplication table with 41/2 as the 
multiplying factor. Ardhapancama = 41/2. 

Thus we have ardha-trtiya, ardha-caturtka, ardha—paficaw>a to 
express 21/2, 31/2, and 41/2 respectively. 

( ii ) This idiom which has the next high ordinal after ardha 
to denote the number below it plus half is an old one. Thus : 

{ a ) arr^inrf ^rr 1 

5t( 3 sk^p^iaq-^rhi ?r 11 

( Manu Smrti, IV-95 ) 

( b )' 3pS«srSTgr fTT^TSTsfTfhtfJprj: n (I « 

Paraskara Grhyasutra - Kandika XI ) 

( 0 ) ir«rr^?I#TUT ^nur f tmr 'gr 5 b>rr 

( Kaiyata ’a Pradlpa on PSnini V-ii-48 ) 

Thus we have a full series of ardha-aaptama, ardharsastha, 
ardha— pa^can a, afdha—caturtha, ardha-trtiya ; only in the case 
of 11/2 the series is broken, as we have not ardha-dvitiya but 
adhyardha, for which there is no help. We cannot sacrifice ration- 
al derivation to the worship of mere consistency. Idiom too often 
rebels against consistency. 

Incidentally I may remark that the c in M. adica can be 
accounted for only by the ordinal element- °tTiiya, °tiijja, ijja 
( then ja changed to ca ). 

To sum up the results: — 

Bodha (G.) didha (M.) are deriveable from adhyardha, adkiyardha, 
adhiya44ha, diya44ha', and adh* (G.) adica (M.) are traceable from 
ardha-trtiya, addhatijja, add^boijja. 

( Harihara JBhd^u on the above) 



THE AECTIC REGIONS IN THE RGVEDA 


BY 

D. R. MANKAD, M. a. 


The theory of the Arctic Home in the Vedas, propounded so 
ably by Tilak, has recently received a detailed but vague and 
partial refutation from Dr. Das, who, in his ‘ Rgvedic India’’, has 
tried to make out a case, with much plausibilty, for Sapta- 
Sindhu, being the original home of the Aryans. In order to 
support his own theory, it was necessary for Dr. Das to refute all 
the other theories advanced by various scholars about the ori- 
ginal Home of the Aryans. But in refuting the Arctic theory, 
not only did he disprove the Arctic home, but he persuaded him- 
self in not seeing any reference showing knowledge of the 
Arctic Regions, in the Rgveda. It is here proposed to examine 
some points of the refutation offered by Dr. Das, and also to add 
such fresh evidence as would prove definitely the acquaintance 
of the Vedic people with the circumpolar Regions. 

With reference to the Avestic evidence ® offered by Tilak, 
Dr. Das agrees in Yima’s having gone to the Arctic Regions. 
He writes ^ “ It is related there that Ahur Mazd called a 
meeting of the celestial Gods, which “ The fair Yima, the good 
shepherd of high renown in Airyana Vaejo ” also attended with 
all his excellent mortals, and at which Ahura Mazd distinctly 
warned Yima that fatal winters were going to fall on the happy 
land and destroy every-thing therein. Accordingly Yima was 
advised to make a Vara or enclosure, and remove there the seeds 
of every kind of animals and plants for preservation. Yima not 
knowing anything about the nature and physical conditions of 
this new country where he was advised to go, naturally asked 
Ahur Mazd about the lights both created and un-created, that 

I ‘ :?gvedio India Second Edition, pp. 379-574, 

3 Zend Avesta, Vendidad, Fargard II, 

3 ‘ Rgredio India *. p. 572. 
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were to be found there. To this query, the latter replied that in 
the Vara, the sun, the moon and the stars ‘ rose hut once a year 
and that ‘ a year seemed only as a day to the inhabitants thereof.' 
From the tenor of Mazd’s reply, it is evident that these physical 
conditions of the Vara were quite unlike those of Airyana Vaefc 
which made it necessary for him to describe them in extensc'. 
The Vara, therefore, may have been situated in the Arctic region, 
but Airyana Vaejo w'as certainly not ". So Dr. Das dees see here 
a reference saying that Yima had colonised in some circum-pokr 
Eeign. With regard to this legend of Yima, it is really curious 
that, neither Tilak nor Dr. Das turned attention to compare these 
details with the myth of the Bgvedic Yama. In fact, it is not 
difficult to prove that Avestic Yima is identical wnth Yama.’ 
Yama in Jlgveda is the son of Vivasvat and Y’ima, in Avesta is 
the son of Vivanghat ; and even a superficial knowledge of phiro- 
logy would prove the identification of Vivasvat and \i\anghat. 
Thus if it can he conclusively established that the Dgvedic Yama 
was the same as the Avestic Yima, it is as good as proved that 
the Esvedio Yama too, must have settled in Arctic Regions. 
But if it be so, we should possess some evidence in the Rgyeda 
itself showing the connection of Yima, w'itli Arctic Regions. 
Fortunately for us, the evidence of a very convincing nature, 
exists in Rgveda. In Rgveda IX, 113, the poet requests the 
Soma PavamSna to take him to immortal regions. He says . 

“ O Pavamana, place me in the deathless undecaying wmrld, 
Wherein the light of heaven is set, and everlasting lustre 
shines. Flow, Indu, flow for Indra’s Sake. ” 7 

“ Make me immortal in that realm where dwells the King, 
Vivasvan's son, 

1 Following authorities accept this identification, though the materials 

collected here for the purpose are quite new. 

Macdonell : Vedic Mythology, p. 8 ; San. Lit, p. 118. 

Winternitia : His. of San. Lit., Vol. I, p. '?8. 

Weber : His. of San. Lit., p. 36. 

Radha]s:rsp.an : Indian Philosophy, Tol. I, p- 85. 

2 I have followed Darmesteter in the spelling of this name. See S. B. S, 

■VoL IV, But it is also spelt as Vivanhvant, which makes t e i ©n i 

i3.cation easier philologioally. 

8 
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Where is the sacred shrine of heaven, where are those 
waters young and fresh. Flow, Indu, Flow for Indra's sake.” 8 

“ Make me immortal in that realm where they move even 
as they list, 

In the third sphere of inmost heaven where lucid worlds 
are full of light. Flow, Indu, Flow for Indra’s Sake.” 9 

’’ Make me immortal in that realm or eager wish and 
strong desire, 

The region of radiant moon, where food and full delight 
are found. Flow, Indu, Flow for Indra’s Sake." 10 

These verses that are quoted here, attempt a description of 
Yama’s land. Phrases like “everlasting lustre shines ”, “ where 
lucid worlds are full of light ”, and, “ the region of the radiant 
moon ” do indicate a region which was blest with uncommon 
light. These references to perpetual delight and the references, in 
the above verses, to ‘ food ’, ‘ full of light ’ and where happiness 
and transports where joys and facilities combine,” as if, ring an 
eoho of Yima’s Migratory account in the A vesta.? Beading in 
the light of the Avestio evidence and considering that Yama of 
the Bgveda and Yima of the AvestS were one and the same 
person, and that therefore, both these accounts must refer to the 
same subject, these above verses do, very strongly suggest an 
acquaintance with the Arctic regions. 

In Bg. X, 58, the poet says that the spirit that has gone to 
Yama, “ we cause to come to thee again.” In this connection 
there are two verses in that hymn : 

“ Thy spirit, that went far away to beams of light that 
dash and flow. 

We cause to come to thee again that thou mayst live and 
sojourn here.’ ' 

“ Thy spirit that went far away, that Visited the sun and 
dawn.” 


1 Ch S. B. E. Vol. rv, pp. lOfEi 
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The above references, have two phrases, ** beams of light that 
flash and flow and visited the Sun and the Moon which 
both savour of an Axotic knowledge on the part of the poet. 

** Beams of light that flash and flow " refers almost unmistakably 
to the Arctic Regions. And a region where ‘ the Sun and Moon 
set only once a year * may well be called the very abode of the 
San and Moon. Thus the expression ' visited the Sun and the 
Moon ' would be only justified in connection with the Arctic 
regions. 

One hymn addressed to Yama in Rgveda is X, 14, and it pro- 
vides two or three most definite statements, which would esta- 
blish the identity of Yama and Yima. Verse 9 says’ “ Yama 
b^ows on him a place to rest in, adorned with rays and beams 
of light and waters. ’’ Verse 1 describes Yama as one ** who 
travelled to the lofty heights above ns, who searches out and 
shows the path to many. This last statement, implies that 
Yama led some persons to some regions which were at * lofty 
heights. Now the Vara of Yima also must have been at a 
high level, lust to protect them from the flood. The last 
quotation also shows that Yama used to show path to many. 
In the same hymn verse 2 contains fche statement Yama first 
found for us a place to dwell in ; this pasture never can be taken 
from us. *’ This stanza, then bears the most convincing and 
doubtless statement that Yama first led some persons to some 
place and gave them habitation. 

Also in RV. X, 10, 3 Yami describes Yama as the only mortal 
who is saved. 

Atharva-Veda, too, preserves this tradition. AV. XVIII, 3, 
13, is : 

‘"Worship with sacrificial gift King Yama, Vivasvsn's son who 
gathers men together, 

‘^Yama, who was the first to die of mortals, the first who 
travelled to the world before us.** 

1 Verse 1. * 

Verse 2. ^ i 

Verse 9. U 
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AV : XVIII, 3, 21, is 

'‘Asinihe days of old our ancient Fathers, Speeding the 
work of sacred worship, Agni ! 

Sought pure light and devotion, Singing praises, they cleft 
the ground and made red Dawns apparent. 

Also in AV X. 3, 47 manes are described as staying in places 
full of lustre. It will be seen that the land of Yama and the 
land of manes seem to be identical here. Just as Yama who 
saved them from the devastating floods was considered the only 
mortal, so also, the sages who migrated with them might well he 
considered as holy and divine in later times. 

These statements, taken with the passages in Bgveda that 
describe Yama’s region unmistakably prove that the main points 
which were connected with Yima are also attributed to Yama. 
Yima led the mortals to a protected place of habitation which 
saved them from the flood : Yama, too, is called to have led them 
to a place to dwell in. Yima led them to a place where the Sun 
was shining for six: months ; thus the place would naturally he 
called full of light. 

Yama s place, in Rgveda, is called full of ligfit, having ever- 
lasting light and so on. All these things taken together, should 
leave no doubt in the mind of the reader that Yima and Yama 
are identical and in referring to the abode of Yama, Rgveda is 
most positively alluding to the Arctic regions. It is true that 
this does not prove that the original home of the Aryans was in 
the Arctic region, but a knowledge of these regions on the part of 
some of the Vedic Rsis is certainly evidenced here. 

If this migration of Yima or Yama happened simultaneously 
with the upheaval of the Rajputana sea as suggested by Dr. Das, 
it goes without saying that the above reference to the abode of 
Yama must be posterior to that event. That would also neces- 
sarily lead us to believe that the final fixing of the loose and 
floating mass of the Rgvedic poems, in the present Sarhhita form, 
must have been at a date later than the above event. And we 
think that in drawing these conclusions we are on the safest 
grounds. 
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With regard to the other facts of the A.rctio evidence, mar- 
shalled by Tilak with so much labour and insight, the refutations 
offered by Dr. Das seem really vague. They are alright inasmuch 
as they point the rather unwarranted conclusion drawn by Tilak 
about the Arctic regions being the original home of the Aryans. 
But otherwise, the evidence brought forward by Tilak, taken 
collectively leaves a general impression that some of the hymns 
of the Bgveda, do describe the Arctic regions. In this respect 
the dawn theory seems to be the greatest strong-hold of Tilak. 

We shall not undertake here to refute the arguments of 
Dr. Das, point by point, but we shall discuss some of the most 
important details thereof. 

/ 

The injunctions given by the Srauta shtras, as regards the 
A.tvin Sastra, seem to us almost conclusive.’ Dr. Das believes 
that the recitation was to commence from the evening and to be 
finished before sunrise. He also believes that a dexterous priest 
would recite one thousand verses before sunrise. But it Is really 
hard to believe that he could recite all these one thousand verses, 
hold an animal sacrifice and also finish the recitation of all the 
ten Mandalas of Bgveda in one night, even if we allow the whole 
night to the priest, for that purpose. And for this very simple 
reason we are inclined to corroborate Tilak’s view that this Asvin 
Sastra does indicate a knowledge of the Arctic regions, at least 
the very skirts of such a region. 

It is in his refuta-tion of Tilak’s arguments with regard to 
Bg. VII, 76, 3 that Dr. Das is distinctly in a haste to prove his 
own point and therefore has blundered heavily. Bg. VH, 76, 3 
is thus : “ Tani it ahani bahulani asan. 

Ya praolnam udita suryasya ’’ Tilak translates the verse as 
follows : — 

1 See the Arctic Home in the Vedas, pp. 82-83. But as Tilak say» Nirukta 

and Rg. VII, 67, 2-3 do suggest that the recitation of the Sastra was to 
commence just at the rise of the Dawn. See also Das : Rgvedic India 
2nd Ed- pp. 410--413. Here too Dr. Das brings the argument that as 
j^svins were expected in the East, RV. VII, 6*^, 2—3 have no reference 
to Polar region. We have dealt with this point further, 

2 See Arctic Home, p. 86. 
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** Verily, many were those days, which were aforetime at the 
uprising of the Sun ” 

Griffith materially agrees with the above translation. H« 
says • — 

“ Great is, In truth, the number of the mornings which were 
aforetime at the Sun's uprising, ” 

Now, if the translation as given above is to be retained as 
correct, then there is no go but to accept that it refers to the 
Arctic regions. This, of course, would not be agreeable to 
Dr, Das, who, therefore, suggests,^ invain, some points of escape 
from the inevitable. The main points from which Dr. Das has to 
differ are two. He takes, in the above verse, * ahani ' to mean 
' lights ’ or ‘ splendours ’ after Sayana, and the word ‘ praclnam ’ 
to mean ‘ in the east ’ after Ludwig, Koth and Grassman. Now 
even if we substitute these senses the translation would be •• — 

“ Great is, in truth the number of the splendours, which were, 
in the east, of the Sun. ” 

Now let us examine the above translation. In order to recon- 
cile the evidently irreconcilable “ Great is the number of the 
splendours ” Dr. Das says •* The meaning is clear and simple. 
There is a quick succession of lights from a faint glimmer to a 
glowing red at dawn time. ” Now what one would like to know 
from Dr, Das is this : would “ the quick succession of light from 
a faint glimmer to a glowing red at dawn time ” if applied to the 
Temperate dawn explain clearly the term ‘ bahulani ’ ? Are the 
quick changes of hues, that one may see in the Temperate dawn, 
so marked that they can be counted by numbers ? In fact this 
word bahulSni would be explained only if we suppose the 
verse to refer to the circum-polar ( not to the polar ) Dawn, with 
its rounds of twenty four hours. To an unbiassed mind, therefore, 
it is quite clear that the verse refers to the circum-polar regiona 

Dut Dr. Das has got another difficulty, which to him seems, 
insurmountable. He takes ‘ prScInam ’ to mean ‘ in the East ’ » 
and then, says : As the polar Dawn first appears in the south 


1 S«e Rg. India, pp. 421-3?. 
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according to Mr. Tilak’s own showing this Dawn whose banner 
has appeared in the east is certainly not Polar but belongs to the 
Temperate or Tropical Zone.*' ’ It is true that Tilak has said 
that at the Polar Region the Sun always rises in the South, 
and therefore, the Dawn too. But it only means that the 
Sun remains on the South of the Zenith of the Observer 
and not that it rises in the South. Therefore in the 
ciroum-polar region, the Dawn, would rise not in the South 
but in the East. It is possible that it may be to the South-East 
but to an observer, roughly, the radiant rays would seem issuing 
from the East, Therefore, in the above verse, and elsewhere too 
{ for Dr. Das has tried this futile trick at two or three other places 
also ), the mention that the Dawn is in the East does not detract 
anything from its oircum-polar characteristic. But, as far as the 
verse is concerned the word ‘ prSclnam ^ cannot be interpreted 
to mean ^ to the East ’ with any plausibilty. For the construction 
of the verse necessitates that we must take ‘ prSoInam ^ with 
‘Suryasya\ Ya Suryasya prScInam udita " would be the 
only plausible rendering and it would yield no sense, if we 
take 'praolnam * to mean ^ in tbe East * 5 for what would be the 
signiflcanoe of saying that so many splendours ( even taking that 
meaning of ‘ ahani * ) have arisen on the East of the Sun ? On 
the contrary, this very difficulty of construction forces us to take 

* pracinam ' to mean ‘ aforetime ^ as done by Tilak and Griffith. 
One may assign motives to Tilak^ but Griffith had no interest in 
io putting his own construction upon the verse. It is therefore 
quite clear that here, in spite of Dr. Das, we have an unmistakable 
reference to the circum-polar Dawn. 

Further Dr. Das is trying to explain away the plural used for 
Dawns in the Rgveda as referring to Tropical or Temperate daily 
Dawns. Tilak hais thus pointed out the references to the Dawns 
in plural They are said to appear on the horii&on like 

* waves of water * ( apam na urmayah ) in vi, 64, 1. They are 
described as all ‘ alike ' and are said to be of * one mind , or 
‘acting harmoniously^ in iv, 51, 6 and in vii, 76, 5 These 


1 See India, p. 4^1. 

2 See Af etid Home# p* 96 . 
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references to plurality of Dawns, are met with by Dr. Das by 
counter references in the same Suktas, pointing out that the 
Dawns appeared in the East. With regard to this point, we have 
already pointed out that it dees not mar the circum-polar chara- 
cteristic of the Dawn. To Dr. Das, the simile ‘ like waves of 
water ’ seems to suggest ‘ that the poet saw them rise, one after 
another in quick succession’, and therefore to refer to the Tempe- 
rate Dawn. Now, probably, the simile does not suggest the 
motion as in quick succession, but rather the wave-like or 
curtain-like folds that form a peculiarity of the Arctic Dawn 
even to-day. Thus this simile is a clear indication of the A.rotic 
Aurora Borealis.' 

About the famous reference to thirty Dawns in the Taittirlya 
Samhita, Tilak’s explanation that they allude to the thirty Dawns 
of the Arctic region, is explained away by Dr. Das with such a 
weak logical reasoning that we don’t propose to do any thing but 
to quote his explanation. He says ® • “ The light of the Dawn 
( he talks of the ordinary Tropical daily Dawn ) really appears in 
waves, one following another, and pushing it forward till there is 
a general bright glow in the sky presaging the rise of the Sun. 
The Vedic bards divided these waves into five main waves, each 
simultaneously accompanied by five other waves. These thirty 
waves mingling together, formed one huge wave of light which 
was called the Dawn or more appropriately, the Dawns We 
ask the reader to question himself sincerely whether without this 
absurd and fanciful suggession of Dr. Das before him, would he 
ever think it plausible to see in the ordinary Dawn, a motion 
like waves, and then actually to divide these waves into groups 
of five main waves and so on. We ask why did the Vedic bards not 
divide them into groups of six, seven or more. To us this argu- 
ment seems to be a mere imagination of Dr. Das and that too a 
vety weak imagination. 

1 In this connection one would like to request Dr. Das to see one of the 
drawings of the Dawn made by the western explorers. A mere glance 
at such a drawing would ptove the apt simile used in 5-gveda. A ghod 
drawing of Aurora Bofealis has rehentiy appeared in ‘ The Marvels of 
the Universe ’ Vol. 1. 

S See ]^g. India, p. 432. 
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For these thirty Dawns Tilak had pointed out ’ three verses 
viz. VI, 59, 6 5 .X, 169, 3 ; and 1, 123, 8, out of which Dr. Das has 
selected the last one for discussion and remains silent about the 
first two. TI, 59, 6 says ‘ Dawns have traversed thirty steps tO" 
gether ’ Dr. Das chooses to remain silent about these, or perhaps 
he, with Griffith, would like to interpret these thirty steps to mean 
the thirty days of an Indian month which, too does not seem 
convincing. With reference to I, 123, 8 Dr. Das points out a 
counter difficulty. 

The verse seems thus 

Sadrsiradya Sadrsiridu 6vo dirgharh sacante Varunasya Dhama 
Anavadyastrirhsatarh Yojananyekaika Xratum pari Yanti sady ah. 

Here Tilak takes the thirty yojanas to refer to the thirty dawns 
of the Arctic region. Dr. Das objects to it by saying “the same 
verse mentions the dawns to be alike to day and alike to-morrew 
“ Are the Polar Dawns lasting for thirty days all alike ? We 
admit that the Arctic Dawns are not all alike in their splendours 
but they are alike in their motion. These Dawns go to the abode 
of Varuna, with a motion “ alike to day and alike to-morrow . 
This is the meaning of the expression. Therefore there is nothing 
against the Dawn^s Arctic Characteristic. In this connection 
Dr. Das also says that the simile that the Dawn moves like a 
wheel means a chariot-wheel ; and that a motion of the Dawn 
from the East to the West is meant. In saying so he pointed 
out that the bard, though not able to witness the actual motion 
of the Dawn as going from the East to the W^est, yet supposes 
that even after the sun-rise, the Dawn goes on travelling till she 
is seen the next day at the same place. He quotes ® in support 
III, 61, 7, which tons does not seem to support it Here is its 
translation by Griffith, which shows no meaning as is assigned 
to it by Dr. Das. 

“On laws firm base the speeder of the Mornings, the Bull, hath 
entered mighty earth and heaven 

1 See Arctic Home, p. 103 ; also see Bg. India, p. 430ff* 

% Bg. India, p. 437. 

9 
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Great is the power of Varuna and Mitra which bright, hatb 
spread in every place its splendour. 

This verse, therefore, never even suggests that the course of 
the Dawn from the East to the West, even after the Sun-rise was 
before the mind of the poet. On the contrary the explanation 
given by Tilak as to why we should always understand, in such 
a simile, ‘a potter’s ’ wheel by the word ‘ Cakra, ’ seems to be 
far more plausible. He says - — “ But the first of these two 
motions ( chariot wheel ) cannot be predicated of the dawn any- 
where on the surface of the earth. The light of the Morning is, 
everywhere, confined to the horizon, as described in the Rg. VIl, 
80, 1. No Dawn, whether in the frigid, temperate or tropical 
Zone can, therefore, be seen travelling, like the Sun, from East to 
West, over the head of the observer, in a perpendicular plane. 
The only possible wheel-like motion is, therefore along the 
horizon and this can be witnessed only in region near the pole ' 
This tons seems to be the only explanation of the simile of the 
wheel-like motion of the Dawn. 

But in connection with this Dawn theory. Dr. Das has entire- 
ly skipped over one very important point. Tilak has shown that 
in many places in Rgveda, Dawns are described as first and last. 
He says The Rgveda often speaks of ’’ the first ( prathama) 
dawn, or, the first of the coming ( ayatinam prathama ) dawns. 
(Rg. 1,113, 8; 123, 2? VII, 76, 6, X, 35,4); while ‘ the last’ 
(avama) dawn is mentioned in VII, 71, 3, and the dawn is said 
to haTO ‘ the knowledge of the first day ’ in 1, 123, 9. Now, in- 
dependently of what I have said before about the Vedic Dawms, 
the ordinal number ' first ^ as applied to the Dawn is intelligible 
only if we suppose it to refer to the first Dawn of the year, or the 
dawn on the first day of the year, somewhat like the phrase 
' first night ' ( prathama ratrih ) used in the Brahmanas ( see 
Orion page 67 ). The first and the lost dawn must, therefore, 
be taken to signify the beginning and end of the year in those 
days, and in the light of what has been said about the nature erf 
Vedic dawns in the fifth chapter, we may safely conclude that 
the first of the dawn was no other than the first of a set or group 


1 Arctic Heine, p. 106. 
% Arctic Home, p. 176, 
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of Dawns that appeared at the close of the long night and com* 
menoed the year. 

These arguments with regard to the dawns, then, do seem to 
us, to be proving that some of the Vedic Bsis knew the Arctic 
Begions. 

This is not the place to examine all the arguments raised by 
Dr. Das in this connection, for that would require far more sjace 
than may be allowed here. But suflhce it to say that, taken as a 
collective evidence Tilak was correct and very logical in seeing 
Arctic references in all the details advanced by him. For exam- 
ple, the ITavagva and Dasagva theory coupled with the Gava- 
mayanam, and the DIrghatamas theory and above all the use of 
plural for Dawns throughout the hymn ** in Bg. IV, 51, ( which 
hymn also mentions the Navagvas and Dasagvas ) are some of 
the points which, according to us. Dr. Das has failed to refute. 

But. if, on a careful examination of Bgveda, references to 
Arctic regions are found to exist, the theory advanced by Dr. . 
Das has nothing to fear. We really cannot understand why 
Dr. Das has taken so much pains, without any gain, for not 
recognizing these obvious references to the Arctic regions, parti- 
cularly when his own theory would have been quite safe after 
establishing that these references do not prove an original Arctic 
Home. 

We shall finish this paper by examining some of the inevitable 
implications of the above discussion- From the foregoing details, 
it would he fairly clear that we believe that there are references 
to the Arctic regions in the Bg’^^da and yet the theory about the 
original home of the Aryans being in Sapta-Sindhu as advanced 

1 From this point of view this is a very important hymn. In the first 
verse it says now the light comes. In the 2nd it says, now the dawns 
have come. This sequence is possible only in the Arctic regions. 
Verse 5 says “ With horses harnessed by eternal order. Goddesses, 
swiftly round the worlds ye travel Now the ordinary tropical 
Dawn is never seen going round the world, ^gain verse 6 asks 
‘ which among these is eldest % which also points to the same regions. 
This whole hymn seems to have been actually composed on the spot at 
the Arctic regions, particularly because, throughout the hymn not one 
instance occurs, where singular is used Dawns. 
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by Dr. Das seems to us to be plausible. We take this opportunity 
to point out that there is nothing: that is irreconcilable in the 
above statement. It only implies that Rgveda was for a long 
time being compcsed and that if some of the hymns have indica- 
tions of an age, prior to the disappearance of the geological 
Eajputana Sea, there are also other passages which show a know- 
ledge of the Arctic regions. The statement, for example, that 
Sarasvati was flowing in the ocean in the ^Igvedic times ^ is it- 
self enough to prove the vast antiquity of the ]p,gveda, showing 
that it was possible only before the up-heaval of the Rajputana 
Sea ; Probably the above tangle may be explained thus. 

If Manu’s flood, and therefore Yima^s flood and his migra- 
lions were simultaneous with the up-heaval of the Rajputana Sea, 
the verses having a reference to Yama and to Arctic regions 
must be put later than the above event. In fact this famous flood 
explains the following almost inexplicable nature of the Indian 
literature. Upto now it was thought mysterious as to how, the 
Brahmanas and Aranyakas that must have immediately followed 
the compilation of the Rgveda, could have lost all continuity of 
the traditions of that great Veda. It seems to us that after that 
great disturbance in both the branches of the Aryans ( both 
Indians and Iranians), and after Yama had colonised in the 
Arctic regions, many of the Aryans again returned to India. They 
probably brought back with them the memories of an Arctic 
region. Probably also, the disturbance caused by the floods was 
so devastating that one or two generations of the Rsis were com”' 
pie fcely cut off from the original traditions; and when after the 
re-settling of the normal conditions ( which must have been at 
least after two or three generations ) the confused memories of 
the past Rgvedic ages, combined with the new impressions of the 
Arctic regions produced the result that we see in the literature of 
the Brahmanas and the Ai*anyakas. If we allow ourselves to 
imagine what must have followed the havocs caused by those 
pralaya-like floods , we will at once see that most of the existing 
families and tribes were either destroyed or forced to seek new 
regions as did Yama. In any case, for a time ( and that must 

J Wadia accepts this, see Geology of India, 2iid Ed, p. 249, 
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have been about a generation), at least, there must hav. 
followed a complete cessation of all the traditions. Yet the 
floating poems of the ftgveda were preserved by the method of 
oral transmission, though the significance of those mantras must 
have lost. It is possible that after the conditions became normal 
again, some of the new ©sis might have still composed fresh 
hymns, which would necessarily contain references to their new 
experiences in the Arctic regions. 

It is thus that there is no conflicting element in believing in 
the theories of Dr. Das and Tilak both. Only, we must confess 
that Tilak had over-carried the point when he affirmed that these 
references proved an original Aryan home in the Arctic regions. 



KA.NARESE WORDS IN DESi LEXICONS 

BY 

A. N. UFADHYE, M. \ 

It is usual with Prakrit grammarians to divide the Prakrit 
vocabulary into three distinct sections - Tatsama, Tadbhava and 
Jjtsya}. This classification, it must be noted at the outset, is 
coloured by their bias that the Prakrit languages are mere deri- 
vations from classical Sanskrit and the composition of a Prakrit 
grammar, according to them, comisted in giving a few rules 
showing where Prakrit formations deviate from Sanskrit and 
then ^tsam Sanskritavat stdd/iairr. So those Sanskrit words which 
could be imported into Prakrit without any phonetic changes 
came to be known as Tatsama i. e. Sanskritasama. Knowledge of 
Sanskrit was considered to be a preceding factor before the study 
of Prakrits - so the grammarians did not bother themselves 
about the explanation of Tatsama words, nor was it within their 
limited scope of Prakrit grammars. So words like Salila, Adam- 
bara, Arambha, Stddhi and Bimba did not come under their 
purview. It is the treatment of Tadbhava words that engrossed 
their attention. Hemacandra opened in this respect almost a new 
field by thoroughly analysing the then existing Prakrit Literature 
and carefully noting all irregularities, sometimes even composing 
special rules for individual words. This multiplication of rules 
in explaining each and every irregular word could have been 
conveniently saved by giving a list of Sanskrit words and their 
Prakrit equivalents^. Per philologists interested in studying the 
vocabulary of modern vernaculars these Tadbhava words - 
Mamjaro, Sort, Pahiria, Latthi, FisallOy Nhavio etc. - are of 

1 See Hem. Prk, VySkarana, i. 1 ; Trivikrama’s Grammar, Introductory 

Verse No. 6; SadbhSsScandrikS Introductory Verse No. 49 ; Subha- 
candra's Grammar I. i. 16 and so forth. 

2 That is th^ final stroke of the roost of our Prakrit grammarians. See 

Hem. iv. 448. 

3 See Pt. Rishikesh Sastri's Prakrit Grammar ^ Calcutta 1883 ) p. 74. 
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immense importance^. For Tadbhava words we are in a position 
to give phonetically cognate Sanskrit equivalents. The JDmmM 
section is more interesting. The grammarians admit that the 
DeH words are not related with Sanskrit words neither phoneti- 
cally nor metapLorically and they are treated as foreign elements 
but rendered indigenous by familiarity due to their constant use 
by classical authors. Hemacandra^ proposes to include those 
words in his Desimamamala ( DNM ) which are not treated in 
his grammar ( Siddha Hema® ) and which have no recognition in 
Sanskrit Lexicons and further he warns that a DeM Lexicon is 
not meant to be a systematic vocabulary of words current in 
different provincial dialects, the composition of which is almost 
impossible. It must he remarked that Hemacandra has not 
abided by his definition of Desi words. Sometimes he has fallen 
short of and at other times he has overshot the mark. Prakritisis^ 
have scrutinized Hemacandra’s work and have come to the con- 
clusion that Hemacandra had included some words as DesI which 
are really Tadbhavas like others given in his grammar. To settle 
whether a word is Desi or not is often a subjective p^oblem.^ 
It depends on the individual command on Sanskrit vocabulary. 
So the designation of Desi should not be extended to any word 
only as an excuse of one’s ignorance oi the oceanic Sanskrit voca- 
bulary, of the application of the armoury of philological processes 
and the rules of the newly growing science of Semantics^, nor 
should one be so biased as not to give any chance to Dravidian 
and other languages of claiming a particular word as theirs and 
to trace every word to Sanskrit somehow or the other. When 
we look at Dhanapala’s Paiyalacchi Kamamala in the above 
spirit we find the real Desi words given by Dhanapala are very 
few as compared with other Tadbhava words given by him. 
so-called Desi words often turn out to be Tadbhavas according to 
recognised laws of phonetic corruption. Dhanapala's work is 

1 These words have their counterparts in Marathi, Hindi and so on. 

2 SoeDNM. 3 and4. 

3 See BhavisayattakahS ( G- O. S. ). Introduction pp. 65 &c. 

4 Btihler*s Introduction to his edition of Baiyalacohi-namamSlil ( PLHM ) 

( Gt5ttingen 18'29 ). 

5 See Dr. Vaidya’s paper. ’ Observations on Hemaoandra*s DemnSma- 

mala J,B.O.R.I. Vol. VIII, pp. 63-71. 
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mainly a Paiya-NSmamSla ( a Prakrit Lexicon ) and as such he 
has every scope to include any number of Tadbhavas and hence 
qualitatively his work is bound to differ from the Desi-Namamala^ 
of Hemacandra. The function of DesI Lexicographers is to 
analyse the Prakrit-Apabhramsa Literature and select only those 
words which cannot be traced to any Sanskritic or middle Prakri- 
tic counterparts phonetically or metaphorically and then give 
their meaning either settling it from the context, or as received 
from old teachers ( Ourumukha ) or if possible as current in parti- 
cular provincial dialect. Dhanapala admits this when he says • 

Kavvesu je rasaddha saddd bahusj kmhi bajjhomii \ 

Te ittha mae raiyd ramamtu hiyae sahiyaylnam \\ 279 W ^ 

Hemacandra gives many genuine DeM words and it is neces- 
sary to trace their origin, however tentative our conclusions 
might be at present. Dr. P. L. Vaidya, M. A,, D. Litt., has pub- 
lished a list'^ of DesI words from DNM which have been preserved 
in Marathi and its dialects. Dr. Vaidya states in his paper that 
Pt. Todaramall has traced some 100 words to Punjabi and its 
dialects but that paper is not published. The moderate ambition 
of this present paper is to give a critical list of a few DesI words, 
from DeSi Lexicons, which appear to have been taken from 
Kanarese.^ 

Before taking up the topic it would not be out of place to 
indicate here the relation between Prakrit and Kanarese vocabu- 
lary. The geographical limits of Kanarese speech were indeed 
extensive in the middle ages and certainly it is not an exaggera- 
tion when Nrpatuhga, (814-877 A. D.) the author of Eavirajamarga 
tells us that the Kanarese country extended from the Eaverl to 
the Godavari. Prakrit Literature, especially the Jaina SourasenI, 
has a pretty history of its own in South India and we have many 
Prakrit works composed by Nemicandra ( 9th Century ), Devase na 


1 Publisliod in B.S.S.* but now out of print. 

2 SeePLNM* 

3 J. B* O. B, L VoL Vlll, pp, 63-71. 

4 It is in this paper Dr. Vaidya made a suggestion, It hoWeVef 

likely that the old MsharSstri might have adapted words from other 
Indian langtiages, principally from the Brairidian languages. ** 
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and other authors, whose mother -tongue was Kanr^rese. So their 
Prakritic vocabulary can hardly escape the Kauarese influence. 
Kundakunda ( 1st Century A. D. ), too has written his works .both 
in Prakrit and Tamila.'* Kanarese was originally onJ^’ a spoken 
language and wdien the Jainas first patronised it-in early centuries 
of the Christian era and wanted to utilize it as a local Ternaciilar 
through which the^-- could popularise their religion, they fciind 
its vocabulary too poor to meet the needs of their philosophical 
expression. They drew upon the Sanskrit vocabulary but the 
Sanskrit forms could not suit the Kanarese sound system, so they 
naturally sought shelter of the rules of Prakrit grammar and 
after necessary corruptions, they imported these words into 
Kanarese. The Prakritic influence on the growth of Kanarese 
TOcabulary is an independent subject itself which we will be 
treating in a different paper. For the present it is suHicient to 
say that the Kanarese vocabulary is much indebted to that of 
Prakrit and at the same time it has given a few words to Prakrit 
writers some of whom came from Kanarese countries. The volu- 
minous Apabhramsa w^riter Puspadanta has completed his Apb. 
Mahapurana in Manyakheta^ ( modern Malkheda ) in Karnataka ^ 
then Trivikrama the author of Prakrit grammar comes also from 
Karnataka ( his preceptor’s name is Arhanandi, probably of 
Kandisangha which was popular in Karnataka). It is no wonder 
then if some Kanarese words have entered into Prakrit Kavyas 
and they are set down as Desi words by Lexicographers. 

nkka { y ( Akka bahm DNM. 6). In that very sense the word 
is current in Marathi also. But in Sanskrit it means a 
mother. Considering its meaning then the word can be 
called Desl. Sanskritists nave suspected that ii Is a 
foreign word - Williams Sanskrit Dictionary. Dr. Cald- 
w^eir^’ quotes some Scythian instances w^here also it means 
an elder sister. Lappish Akke signified both wife and a 

1 See Prof. Chakravarti’s Introduction to his English translation of 

■ PancSstikSya, S. J. III. 

2 ■' 3itroi%S--S^q-T-i5rTOt- See the concluding portion of his MahSpuratja. 

3 All references to Dr. Caldwell are to his monumental work ‘ A compa- 

rative grammar of the Dravidian languages Snd Edition (18<6). 

10 
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grand-motlier Tungusian Akin" Finish Vkko are very 
striking parallels. ‘‘ The nltimate base of all these words'^ 
according to Dr. Caldwell,^ ‘'is probably Ak old’\ To 
us, the word appears to come from Dravidian stock pre- 
ferably from Kanarese, where too it is a derivation from 
Ake ( a demonstrative pronoun meaning she : Ake, probab- 
ly dative Sg. from A See Sabdamanidarpanam ( SMD.) 
Sutra 113 , on the analogy of An/ia (now in Kanarese 
meaning an elder brother ) which is derived from the 
Sanskrit pronoun Anpa ( other than oneself = brother ). 
For the present we might leave the Scythian affinities and 
say that the word comes from Kanarese according to the 
above derivation. 

Hppo ( ) - ( appo pza DNM. 6 ). Indeed a very interesting 
word. Not only that this vord is current in all Dravida 
languages but some of the non- Dravidian vernaculars too 
have this word. Cf, Marathi Appa-Aba. Dr. Caldwell 
gives so many cognate forms from different dialects 
“The Mech a Butia dialect has Appa for father ; Singhalese 
Appa; the Bhotia Aba’^> Caldwell® gives some Indo- 
European affinities hut he has not suggested the original 
base of Appo, We wish to suggest that the ultimate base 
of this word is Sanskritic while the meaning is Dravidian 
and probably Kanarese. It can be traced to Atman 
through Prakrit Appa, But how that word came to mean 
a father ? In Kanarese the son is called Appuyya wbich 
is undoubtedly from Atmaja ( Skt. ). The equation would 
be like this ^ — 

Atma-ja = Appa-yya = One born from Self ( s= father )* 
When we remove ja the equation remains thus : 

Atma = Appa = father. 

That the son is born from and represents the Self of the 
father is a current idea. Sometimes there is a belief that 
the father takes birth in the form of his son only retaining 
his body formally. We cannot carry these popular ideas 


1 Ibid, p. 454. 
% Ibid* p. 499 
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to their ultimate logical issues. They are beliefs and not 
reasonable conclusions. In Sanskrit Atman does not appear 
to have been used for signifying father and hence Appo = 
father is DeM. It is necessary to see whether the ideas 
noted above are Dravidian or Aryan originally. The 
Dravidians “ appear to have had no idea of ‘ heaven ^ or 
* hell of the ‘ Soul ^ or ' Sin Thus it may be suggested 
that the idea viz, the father is the self of the son, may be 
originally Aryan. Bat Dravidians might have adopted 
it later and as shown above they went backward from the 
word Appayya and got the word Appa = father. 

Dddano ( ) - ( Vddaxio dtha° I. 123. ). Compare 

Kanarese Udda-nna. Jidda is from Skt. Xlrdhm (SMD. 
gives TJccam = uddamj Sutra 263 ). But the termination a 
( showing possession ) and the Ugama of na are Kanarese 
features cf the word. 

Udil ( ) - ( Udu TT7iaparivara'ijiam, I. 86, DNM ). It is from the 

Kanarese JUdu= Vastra-pravestane ( SMD, List of Verbs)* 
The meaning appears to he first generalised^’ and then re- 
stricted. 

Unmallo ( ) - ( Ummallo balatkdr iti kecit^ I. 131. DNM. ), 

Compare K^tnarese Ummala = heat, grief. The Kanarese 
grammarians want to trace it to Skt. Usman. Or Ud 
Jmad ? 

Um ( ^ ) - ( Chulii mu, I. 87.DNM ). Of. with Kanarese o/e . o 
is further shortened into u. Even in Kanarese we find this 
shortening process Kodu = Kudu^ Todu = Tudu. 

Dro ( 3r^r ) - ( Uro gramah, I. 143 DNM). Some scholars think that 
it is a Dravidian word but there is no reason why it should 
not be traced to Skt, Fura which is changed to Ura when 
it is a second member of a compound — Sri-pura = Sirura. 
Caldwell® gives some Semitic affinities. Cf. Heb. ar or *r 
a city. Assyrian Uru &c. 


1 Dr. Caldwell. Ibid p. 118 of the Introduction. 
9 Ibid, p. 493. 
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UlO'i ) *“ tflo gaiibhahgdh I. 139 DNM ). Compare Kaii. fUral- 
Uralu- Urlu- UUu and now in modern Kanarese JUriu = 
to tumble. Uio ( Desi ) is frow UUu the conjunct is 
simplified and to keep up the quantity the preceding 
^owel is lengthened. 

Ettoppain ( Qynr*-"'T ) “* ( Ettoppam elatprahlirtl^ DNM. I. 144 and also 
PLlSr. 169 where Dhanapala has idoppam ). Boiher suggests 
that it is a mutilated form of Skt. etaUpraldirfi^ Cl E, 
Eniopp or inlnpp or iniappa — of this type, or manner. 

©kkia ( 3firi%*31 ) - ( Olcldam npitam^ DNM. L 151 h Compare with 
Kanarese Jokku = enter, dwell. The various stages of 
the Kanarese form are -- Pugv ( Pravese )~“jyu.kkn- Ucku- 

©PpS ( ) - ( GppZt idxiudinu 'niamjader - viUrJaxiani, DNM. L 

148 ). Cf. Kanarese oppu = polish, glitter, oppu haku 
is-always used with reference to the polish of gems. And 
oppii-vajjara means a shining diamond. 

Kali ( ) - ( IfatJ satruh, DNM. II. 2 ). In K. Kali =a warrior, 

a valiant person - So the Desi word is an instance of 
restricted sense, 

Kara ( ) - ( Kuram katu, IL 26 ). In K, Kara = pungent. 

However there is the possibility of deriving from Sk. 
Ksara. 

Kliindio ( ) or Komdio ( grama-bkokta, II 48 ). Compare 

with K. gaunda ; the meaning given by Hemaoandra is 
the same as the literal meaning of gaunda ~ grama + u^uja 
( ^ wntiu = to eat, to enjoy ). This word is current in 
Kanarese inscriptions in its various forms ( See E. O. voL 
I, Mysore Ins. No. 17 ) often used as the second member of 
compound names such as Deva-gaunda ; at present it 
conveys the same sense as Patll. 

Kuruda ( ) - ( = nirdaijah, II. 63 ). CrK. Kn.ru(]a = a blind 

■ • man. So the meaning is metaphorically extended. 

Kui*a ( 55 ^ ) — ( = Bhaktamiti, II. 43 ). Compare K. KTil — Boiled 

rice or food ; sometimes Kuru also is used which is more 

current in Tamila JVlalayalam and Tulu. 

' ■ ^ 
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Kotta ( ) - ( = Nagararn^ II. 45 ). In Skt. the word is found 

in the sense of a fort or castle. In Marathi also the word 
is used in Sk. sense. Bombay people always say, Koio = 
fort. Caldweir suggests that the word is taken in Sk.* 
from Dravidian stock where it is derived from *sf Kut to 
be crooked. In Kanarese Kote-kotfalgdlain is a famous 
phrase. 

Kotio ( ejffofr ) - ( = KrsTia-varmjh^ II. 45 ). Compare K. = a 

male buffalo. It is the specification of the black colour. 
The, sea is called Udanvaii where its characteristic of 
possessing ' water ^ is specified. 

Kolo ( cftot ) or Kulla ( ) - ( = Griva, 11. 45 and 61 ). Compare 

K. Koral-Korl and the current word Kolia. 

Kamci ( ) - ( = Musala-muJche loha^valayam^ IL 1 ). Compare 

K. K^mce = the encircling wall. 

Khaddam ( ) - ( = ^masru. IL 66 ). Cf. K. Oa4da = fimairu. 

The. Kanarese g often represents non-Kanarese Jch for in- 
stance Mukha = Moga ; Vaisakha = Bssiege^ 

Khodo ( ^it ) - ( == Khanjah, IL 80 ). Cf. K. Kurnta-Kuia.^ 
Very often the Kanarese words have no aspirated conso- 
nants for instance, Bhlma = Blma &c. 
eado ( ) - ( = Mayavt, HL 8 ). Cf. K. Ca^^Cada = a male 

slanderer or defamer. Cf. MarSthi Oahada, 

@ikka ( ) - ( Alpam vastu. III. 21 ). Cf. K. Cikka ^ firom Ciru- 

Olga = little, small, young ; of. also Cikke = a star. 

OoISj( ) - ( = ^ibika, IV. 11 ). Cf. K. Boli- Bolt- Dots = a 
litter. Bold in Sk. means a swing. 

Niesaro ( ) — ( = Bavih, IV. 44 ). Cf. K. N esaru^ ( with that 

old Kanarese spelling r ) written as Nssar^ also. ( Cf. 

^ 1 Ibrd, p. 457. 

2 In Kanarese we find many instances of the loss of nasal : — B0itte = Bete, 

L, onta = Lota etc. 

3 We do not find any Sk. counterpart for this. 

4 There is no Sk. counterpart for this? 
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SMD. Commentary on Sutra 193. Where it is said Tali 
taline neear—mudidudu ). 

Tuppo ( 5 ^ ) “" ( Snigdhah^’V, 22 ). Cf. K. Tuppa = clarified 
butter. This word can hardly be traced to any Sk. counter- 
part. In Tamila we find Tuppaga^ tuppu. The Marathi iupa 
appears to have been taken from Kanarese. It is usual in 
Marathi, when a word is borrowed, to simplify the coniunot 
and to lengthen the preceding vowel whereby the quantity 
is maintained. For instance Sapta ( Sk.)= S^af/a(Prk. ) = 
Sata ( M. ) ; Vyaghra ( Sk. ) = Vaggha (Prk.) = Vagha (M.). 
Similarly the Kanarese word tuppa might have been 
borrowed and phonetically naturalized. 

N(N)andr( ) - ( = Go-vacahah, IV. 18 ). Nandinl = a fabu- 
lous cow, is current in Sk. also. Trivikrama also includes 
this word in his De& list. ( See, his Prakrit grammar. 
Grantha Pradarsinl edition p. 124 ). In Kanarese this 
word means an attendant on Siva and also the hull on 
which he rides. Siva or I^vara, who is a Nandlsvara 
because of his riding the bull, is originally a Dra vidian 
god and it is only in latter period that he is admitted into 
Brahmanio pantheon. So the conception of ISTandl might 
also he Dravidian. It is interesting to note that Isvara is 
called Kannadiga? 

Palo ( - ( = Jlrndh, VI, 75 ). Cf. K Pal = Ruin, desola- 

tion. In Modern Kanarese it is Halu — for the change of 
p to A see below under Pavo. 

Pavo ( qrr^ ) - ( = Sarpah, VI. 38 ). Trivikrama includes it in 
his Desl list ( see p. 127 Ibid ) but he makes an attempt to 
trace it to Sk. like this i~Prar^i-ghatuhatvdt'-pdpdh> It is 
an ingenuous suggestion but we should not ignore so 
flatly the claims of tha K. counterpart of that word. 
Compare K. Pavu 5 Telagu has Pamu and Tamila Pdmm. 
— all these signifying ‘ serpent \ Modern Kanarese, how- 
ever uses Mavu — only a corruption from Pavu on the 


I this reference I am indebted to Prof. Kundanagar^ 
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analogy of Palu = Halu^ Pravala = Haxala, Posa = H^ea 
and so forth. ( See SMD. Sutra No. 258 ). 

PuUi ( 5# ) - ( = Vyaghrah, VI. 79 ). Of. K. Puli = a tiger. 

Poccam ( qt# ) - ( = Sukumdrarn^ VI. 60 ): Of. K. Pocca - Posa - 
Hosa ( the last two in Modern Kanarese ) = fresh. 

Mandi ( ) ~ ( = a cover lid. PNM. 233 ). Probably it is the 

same as the Kanarese word, Maydi meaning a wooden 
saucer, generally used in North Karnataka. 

MarulO ( ) •“ ( = Bhutarn pisdcddi^ VI. 114 ). Cf. K. Marul = 

an evil spirit, an imp, a demon. 

Muddi ( ) - ( = Cumbitam, VI, 133 ). Cf. K. Muddu — a kiss. 

Rotta ( ) ^ ( = Tandula-^pistaniy VII, 11 ). In Kanarese we 
have Rotti = bread. In Malayalam Rotii = a special 
bread from rice flour and coarse sugar. 

Vahali ( ) - ( = Laghu-jala-pravdhah^ III. 27 Com. ). It can 

be derived from the Sk. vah ; still it may be noted 
that it has close affinity with K. B die = a river. 

Vilham ( ) — ( = Lhavalam, VII. 61 ). It may be traced to the 

Sk. word Valaksa or Balaksa = white from /%/ txjU = to go, 
however, the relation would he remote. But scholars* 
have suspected that even Valaksa comes from the 
Dravidian stock. Slavonic Veli = white is an important 
affinity. The DesI form given by Hem. appears to be 
closely related with Kanarese Bile^ white. j&e%*=silver 
( from its prominent attribute of whiteness ), similarly the 
planet Venus is called Belli in K. 

Siila( ) ^ ( =2 Vesya^ VIII, 41 ). Compare Kanarese 8ule — a 
harlot, a prostitute. According to SMD, it is a Kanarese 
word ( See, illustrations on Sutra 115 ). 

The above list can hardly be claimed as exhaustive and final ; 

it is a maiden attempt of one whose excursions in Kanarese 

Philology have been few and far between. I want to draw the 


1 Caldwell, Ibid, P4460. 
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attention of South Indian Scholars better equipped in and more 
acquainted with Tamila, Telagu, Kanarese and Malayalam voca- 
bularies, and interested in Prakrit philology, to the fact, that 
there might be many more words ( especially Prakrit Dhatva- 
desas See Hem. VIIL iv ) that are passed under the convenient 
name of DesI which in the long run can be proved to have been 
borrowed from Dravidian languages. In the present list, words 
like Nira^ Mina which have formed a bone of Contention between 
Sanskrit and Dravidian languages have been intentionally left 
off. I am very thankful to my friend Prof. K. G. Kundanagar, 
M. A., for some of his valuable suggestions in course of the pre 
|)aration of this article. 



MISCELLANEA 

I 


THE KHAZAES : WEEE THEY MONGOLS ? 

BY 

N. B. Divatia, b. a. 

In VoL XII, part II of the “ Annals ” ( p. 119 ) in the article 
on “ The Origin of the Rajputs, ” the writer, Mr. Niharranjan 
Bay, questions Mr. C. V. Vaidya's view that “ the Khazars were 
Mongolian in race True, Mr. Vaidya emphasized his statement 
by the word “ undoubtedly Let me hasten to state that I go 
not accept his theory that the Gurjars were decidedly Aryan in 
race, and I agree with Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar s identification of 
the Gurjars with the Khazars. But I submit that there are ade- 
quate grounds for holding that the Khazars were Mongolian 
in type, that they had a Mongolian strain ethnologioally and 
linguistically. I am forced to quote myself, but the quotation is 
nothing but a summarized abstract from the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Vol. XIV, P. 59 b and o. Ninth Edition and from 
Gibbon as quoted by Vincent A. Smith ( Ch. XXVI of Gibbon, 
V. A. Smith’s “ Early History of India,” p. 299, Second Edition ). 
I invite attention to pp. 349-350 of the first Volume of my book, 
Gujarati Language and Literature. In ascribing the sibilant 
sound of the palatals 'sr— S'— in Gujarati to Mongol influence 
on the Gurjars (identifiable with the Khazars ), I have given 
the substance of the two sources just now stated ( Encyolo. 
Br. and Gibbon ) as under = — 

“ The origin of the Khazars themselves is still disputed. But 
they were no doubt an indigenous people of Caucasus, their 
official titles were those in use among the Tartar nations of that 
age, Huns, Bulgarians, Turks or Mongols. There is linguistic 
relation between the Khazars and Bulgarian languages and the 
Modern Magyar is traced back to a speech current in a tract 
under Khazar Kingdom in the ninth century. The Khazars were 
11 
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at one time subject to the Huns. There were two strains among 
the Khazars; the Ehazars and Kara ( black ) Khazars ; the former 
were fair— skinned and black— haired, and of remarkable beauty 
and stature and their women were specially famous for their 
beauty. The latter were short, dark and ugly ; they were the 
ITgrian nomads of the Steppe, akin to the Huns ”. 

( Encyol. Brit. ) 

“ The Huns, as described by Gibbon, were distinguished by 
their broad shoulders, flat noses, and small black eyes, deeply 
buried in the head, and they were almost destitute of beard.” 

I submit that the above considerations, though not absolutely 
conclusive, are none-the-less of sufficiently indicative value. 



NOTES ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 


BY 

P. K. GODE, M. A. 

I 

date of vioarasudhakara of ranga jyotirvid- 

SAKA 1687 c = A. D. 1765 ). 

Aufreolit mentions only one MS of a work on Medicine ( deal- 
ing with the treatment of piles ) called Vicarasudhakara ’ com- 
posed by Rahga Jyotirvid. ® It is “Poona 307 ”, which is the 
same as Ro. 307 of Vis I of the Govt. Mss Library at the B. O. E. 
Institute. It consists of 22 folios. Its title as given on the first 
and the last folios is “ ”, It begins — 

II 1 II 

Tt^f^WTi'5¥sr3Tf JTrni^ 5rsni% ” n s u 

It ends — 

qpTcr^^i^^fcifwi: I ii 

1 ii <1 ii 

sqO^cI ^15^KnTfsnf«IR5t II H 

1. Catalogus Catalogorum, Vol. I, p* 570 (a). 

3. The Govt. Mss Library possesses a MS of 

1884-87 ) with the following endorsement on the first folio ^ ** 3=lfT5Tr-" 

nfRiftPTTn^'cPRPT^ II H ’’ 

MS was acquired by the late Sir R.G. Bhandarkar from the MahSrSstra. 
In my opinion the ‘ ^rpTls? ^ above endorsement is the 

same as the author of the 
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The chronogram in the last verse viz. “ ^ » 

gives us Saka 1687 ( = A. D. 1765 ) as the date of composition of 
the work. 


Among works on medicine referred to in the present work are 
the following ; — 

£pEf5rTf^5f^[^T, 3TT*TcrfFrafr, =qr^q=, fWcT, ^rqsrqrw etc.. 

Among physicians, whose opinions are cited, are sPTTsft ^ 
resident of •( folio 14 ), ( folio 15 ), g7qTf5r?igrq 

( folio 20 ), and ( folio 16 ). All these pei-sons appear to be 

the author’s contemporaries. 

The author mentions his own opinion in the following lines on 
folio 14 


“ f r?r 

sfrT«r ^JTcrf^ 11 ” 

It appears from the facts noted above that the author of f%^iT- 
jfvrrqrr called or ^qtf^T^s:*TSTrsr was a resident of 

( in the Poona District ) and was a contemporary of smrsftq^T 
referred to by him. He wrote the present work by the order of 
who is described by such epithets as ‘ 

’ or ‘ smwrag-c ’ and ‘ sraTqnf ’ or ‘ srmvwg ’. It may be 
that the ‘ ’ referred to here is the sixth Peshawa Raghu- 

nathrao who was noted for his prowess ( of. sTcTm'fe or srsrT<PTrf ). 
Raghunathrao was Peshwa only for a short time ( A. D. 1773-74 ) 
and as the present work was aomposed in A. D. 1765 the epithets 
‘ 3T*ttrpqv ’ and ‘ ^=^5TRir5r ' appear to be used in 

the usual laudatory style. 


The following reference to the surgical treatment of piles will 
be found interesting : — 


The author is here citing the opinions of other physicians re- 
garding the treatment of piles. He states that according to the 
opinion of some foreign physicians ( n^fTTHT ), removal of piles by 
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surgical operation ( ) is a remedy to be adopted, but as this 
is kBOWB only by those experts and as the author himself is not 
familiar with that treatment, he has passed it over. The adjec- 
tive ‘ ^ as applied to these =qr^?f physicians leads 

me to infer that the author here refers to certain European phy- 
sicians then residing at Bombay or Surat within the jurisdiction 
of the East India Company. 


II 

DATE OF “ KANKALI GRANTHA ’ ATTRIBUTED TO 
NASIRSAHA — A. D. ir>oo to ir^io. 

Sir P. O. Ray in his list of some of the Hindu works on al- 
cbetny mentions a work called EasakafikaLi'^ . In AufreehUs 
Oatalogus Catalogorum we find such entries as the following : — 

by or 

by composed by in 1386 ( Vikrama 

Saihvat 1443 ) It is possible that all works referred to in the 
above entries may have been written on the basis of the original 
text of Rasakankaii by Kahkali. The only MS of Rasakankali men- 
tioned by Aufrecht is “ B. 4. 234''.** This MS is not available, 
perhaps being lost in the private custody of its owner referred to 
by Buhler in his Catalogue. The work, however, appears to be 
rare. The fact that Merutuhga composed his in 

A. D. 1386 shows that the work Rasakankali must have l^eeii older 
than Merutuhga’s time by at least half a century. 

To add to the above list of subsidiary works based on the 
original text of RasaJcankali w'e have two Mss'*" of Raslrnsaht 
Kahkali Grantha'' in the Govt. Mss Library at the B. O. R. 
Institute. Aufrecht does not record any other Mss of this work 

1. History of Hind V Chemistry^ Vol. II, p. xcvi. 

2. Weber: Cat alogue of Berlin Mss^ p. 297. 

3. Blihler : Catalogiie of Gujrat Mss, 1871 — No. 108. Tlie MS belong- 
ed to one Acaratlal Vaidya of Ahmedahad and eonsisted of 83 folios. 

From the catalogues of MSB of different libraries we hnd that it has 

not found its way in any public library. 

4. These MSS are No. 1055 of 1886-92 and No, 533 of 1892-95. 
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except these two Mss. In the colophons of both these Mss the 
work is uniformly styled as “ The question 

now arises as feo the identification of this Nasirsaha with some 
historical personage. In iny opinion the following extract from 
folio 1 of each of these two Mss furnishes the necessary clue for 
identification : — 

311% - ( from No. 1055 of 188b-92 ). 

(2) '• ajiqr 

( from No. 533 of 1892-95 ). 

“ of “ '' ( or “ referred to as 

appears to me to be none but Nasir Shah, Khalji of 
Malva, Son of Ghias Shah Khalji who succeeded his father in 
A. D, 1500.^ He was succeeded by Mahamad II in A. D. 1510. 
The “ fq^T or “ ’* W mentioned above is identical with 

the Khalji Dynasty. The w^ork under reference is written in 
Hindi and may, therefore, have been wu-itten by Nasir Shah him- 
self or by any person in his employ betw^een A- D. 1500 and 
1510, which is the period of Nasir Shah s reign. 

The above conclusion is further supported by internal evid- 
ence. On folios 35 and 36 of No. 533 of 1892-95 are quoted in 
exfeenso some verses from “ a w’ork on alchemy. Accord- 

1. Dufi : Indian Chronology, pp. ^67, 316. 

2. These verses read as follows : — 

qFoir vT ( rp-TOT I ) S-Tm" — 

5»j[T^Fri i 

II ? II 

^•Tiq^firoT 115 II 

’Tffts'i i 

qrlw: 1%%?!; ii ^ ii 

iiri%l|T^5TSt iTf ^ I 

wi<jf?rim>^ %% H^r i 

^iTtsg'^>ioi ^ fararrfqcj; a v ii 
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ing to Aufrecht Rasapradipa has been quoted in ’ and 

hence must be prior in point of date to the latter. Sir P. C. Ray 
puts ^TT^sjqRT^ in the modern period viz. A. D. 1500 to 1600. Pre- 
suming, therefore, that the works Rasapradipa and Bhdvaprakasa 
referred to and quoted from, in the 'present Mss of the Kaiihali- 
grantha are identical with those mentioned by Aufrecht and pre- 
suming also that the modern period for the works on alchemy as 
fixed by Sir P. C. Ray is approximately correct, the present work 
attributed to Nasir Shah belongs to the early part of the modern 
period which is practically identical with the period of reign of 
Nasir Shah Khalji viz. A. D. 1500 to 1510- 


III 

DATES OF THE COMMENTARIES ON THE TARKABHASA 
OR TARKAPARIBHASA OF KESAVAMISRA BY GOVAR- 
DHANA, MADHAVABHATTA, BALABHADRA, NARAYANA- 
BHATTA AND MURARIBHATTA. 

Prof. A. B. Keith makes the following remarks “ regarding 
the commentaries on the Tarkahhdsa of Kesavamisra 

( 1 ) — P. 37 - “ his commentator Cinnabhatta wrote under 
Harihara, brother of Bukka I of Yijayanagar, in the first half of 
the fourteenth century. ” 


-.giig'-fei g%rr ! 

WlTiH 3^T:§T?5f?t'a: II 

ii n 

sqTfi(TrT^% 1 

TqfnftrriTi^% s? ii s ii 


1. Folio 36 a — The quotation runs as follows: — 

“ sq-q- ^rr^ q ' c i t ' i^i i vi; trggspiTRif — — 

fjiqqslcViu-ilri II 

fsTT ii — etc. 

2. Indian Logic and Atomism^ 1921, pp* 37-38* 
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( 3 ) — P. 38 - “ Of commentaries tliere are those of Govar- 
dhana, whose brother wrote in A. D. 1578, Gaurlkanta, and 
Madhavadeva ( before A. D. 1681 ) 

As regards the limits for the dates fixed by Prof. Keith in the 
case of the commentaries of Gorardhana and Madhavabhatta I 
have to record the following data whi«h pushes these limits still 
further back : — 

( i ) The Govt. Mss Library at the B. O. R. Institute 
possesses a MS of Govardhana’s commetitary called Tarkabhasa- 
p7akdsa ( Ko. 278 of 1895-1902 ), which is dated Saka 1501 
( = A. D. 1579 ). If a copy of a work is dated A- D. 1579 
the original work *iust have been composed much earlier, 
say 25-30 years back, if not more. If this argument is ac- 
cepted the limit suggested by Prof. Keith or rather the chrono- 
logical whereabouts of the commentary go back to about A. D. 
1550, if not earlier. This limit will not conflict with the fact 
mentioned by Prof. Keith viz. that Govardhana's brother wrote 
in A. D. 1578 as it is possible that this brother may have been 
younger than Gorardhana and may have been living in A. D. 
1578 or 1579 when our MS Ko. 378 of 1895-1903 was written. 

( ii ) As regards the limit for the date of Madhavabhatta’s 
commentary called Tarkabhasavivarava viz. “ before 1681 ” fixed 
by Prof. Keith I have to state that the following facts push it 
back by threefourths of a century : — 

We have two Mss of this commentary in the Govt. Mss 
Library viz. (1 ) No. 759 of 1884-87, and ( 2 ) No. 284 of 1882-83. 
No. 1 is dated Saihvat 1661 ( = A. D. 1605 ) while No. 2 is dated 
Samvat 1662 ( = A. D. 1606 ). The dates of these copies viz. 
A. D. 1605 and 1606 push back Keith’s limit of 1681 A. D. to 1605 
A. D« i. e. by about 76 years. 

( iii ) Three more commentators of the Tarkahhdsa not men- 
tioned by Prof. Keith are ( 1 ) Balabhadra, (2) Narayanabhatta 
and Muraribliatta. The chronological limits for their commenta- 
ries can also be fixed on the basis of the following oldest dated 
Mss in the Govt. Mss Library ; — 
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( 1 ) Tarkabhasatika by Balabbadra - MS No. 200 of 1884-86, 
dated Saiiivat 1612 ( = A. D. 1556 ). 

( 2 ) Tarkabhasaprakasa by Narayanabbatta - MS No. 135 of 
1871-1872, dated Saka 1482 ( = A. D. 1560 ). 

f' 3 ) Tarkaprakasa by Muraribbatta-MS No.l79 of 1899-1915 
dated Saka 1572 (—AD. 1650 ). 

It is clear from the above facts that the commentaries of 
Balabbadra, NarSyanabhatta and Murftribhatta must have been 
written before A. D. 1556 , 1560 , and 1650 respectively. 

To sum up, the following table will show at a glance how my 
present data has affected Prof. Keith's chronological limits. It 
will also show the limits fixed by me for commentaries of Tarka- 
bhasa not mentioned by Prof. Keith. 


No. 

Com mo at ary 

Author 

Date 
accordiug 
to Keith 

Date 

according 
to my data 

Remarks 

1 

TarkabhasHIfika 

Cinnabbatta 

A. D. 1300 
to 1350* 


*“Birst half 
of the four- 
teenth cen- 
tury** 

2 

T arkabhasSprakS^a. . . 

Qovardhazia 

A. D. 1578* 

A. D. 1550 

*Qovardba- 
iia*s brother 
wrote in 

A. D. 1578 

3 

TarkabhSsSvivaragia.. 

MSdbava- 

bhatta 

Before 1681 

Before 

A, D. 1605 

"1 


4 

5 

T arkabhSsSt ika 

TarkabhSsSpraks4a ... 

Balabbadra 

1 

NSrSya^a- 

bhatt<^ 

not 

mentioned 

— Do— 

Before 

A. D. 1556 

Before 

A. D. 1560 

i 

Dates of 
B.O.E.I. 
MSS. 

6 

TarkaprakSSa 

MurSri- 

bhatt^ 

-.Do— 

Before 

A* D. 1650 
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IV 

DATE OF JVARATIMIRAB HAS KARA OF KAYASTHA 
CAMUNDA AND IDENTIFICATION OF RAJAMALLA, 

HIS PATRON. 

Aufrsclit in his Catalogns Catalogomni, Part I, p. 214, remarks 
that the work Jvaratimirabhaskara, which is a treatise on 
fevers, their character and treatment, was composed in A. D. 
1323, while in Part II, p. 44 of the same catalogue he states that 
the work was composed in A. D. 1489. This contradiction led me 
to examine all the available JMss of the work in the Govt. Mss 
Library at the B. O. R. Institute. On examination; of these Mss 
I find that the author himself has recorded the date of composition 
of the work. It is represented by a chronogram incorporated in 
a four-lined stanza-’ The chronogram appo&i'S to be differently 
copied in the four Mss before me as will be seen from the follow- 
ing tabular statement '• — 


1 

S eriall 
No. 1 

i 

Mss Lib. No. 

Date of Ms 

Chro^ograI]l 

Value 

i 

1 

No. 920 of 

1884-87 1 

Sam. 1689 

or A. D. 1633 

•* ” 

Sam, 1546 

or A. D. 1490 

2 

No. 1050 of 

1 1886-92 

Sam. 1762 

or A. D. 1706 


Sam. 1646 

or A. D* 1590 

! 

3 

No. 5'92 of 

1887-91 

Sam. 1763 

or A. D. 1'07 

— Do— 

— Do— 

4 

No. 455 of 

1895-98 

Sam. 1875 

or A. D. 1S19 


Sam, 1546 

or A. D. 1490 


1. This stanza as found in the oldest dated Ms viz. No. 980 of 1884-87 


reads as under : — 

In the third line of this stanz^a the epithet ** ” has a reference 

to the author eK I t p^ '^ 05 ', In the Bikaner MS, however, we have the 
reading “ ” referring to ‘ ’ . If thia reading is 

accepted, the reference to becomes more pointed as we know 

from epigraphic evidenee that rtvf qg waa the son af ^wr. 
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In the above statement two different dates of composition axe 
noticeable. One is Sam. 1646 of Mss Nos. 2 and 3 and Sam. 1546 
of Mss Nos. 1 and 4. The difference of 100 years is obviously 
the result of the incorrectness of the copyist in putting the word 
rasa for earn, which is a case of transposition of letters. The 
reading ‘ sara \ ( == sara ) is the reading of the oldest MS of the 
work viz- No. 920 of 1884-87, which is dated Sarhvat 1689. It is 
therefore^ more reliable. It is further corroborated by additional 
data from other Mss referred to in different catalogues which 
will be found in the following table : — 


No. 

Catalogue 

Date of Ms 

Curonogram 

Value 

1 

Bikaner Mss | 

Catalogue p. 643 

1 

! 


1 Saiii. 15«i5 or 
! A. D. 1489. 

2 

Stein's Catalogue 
of J ammu Mss 

Sam. 1941 
or A, D. 1885 

... 

i 

i Sam. 1546 or 

1 A. D.1490. 

9 

Peterson’s Cata- 
logue of Ulwar 
Mss ( 1892 ) 


i 

—Do— 


In this statement the date of composition varies only by 
one year according as the first word of the chronogram is read as 
sara ( = 5 ) or rasa ( = 6 ). This difference is, however, negli- 
gible. The date Samvat 1546 ( A- D- 1490 ) which is borne out by 
the oldest Ms available seems to be the correct date. Its correct- 
ness is further vouched by the statement of the author in the 
stanza of the chronogram that the work was written during the 
reign of King RSiamalla of Medapata Desa. The Medapata Desa 
referred to here is identical with Mewad in Uaiputana."* It now 
remains for us to identify King Kajamalla, who appears to have 
been the patron of the author. In the Dynastic List of the Guhila 
Princes of Mewad given by Duff ^ there is one Rajamalla who 
stands as No. 41 in that list. His date is A. D. 1489 ( Vikrama 
Samvat 1545 ) as is proved by the Udepur Inscription.^ He was 

1. Ep. Ind. Vol. II, p. 409. — Inscription of Mokala of MedapSta ( MevSd ), 
grandfather of nsjamallat 

2. Duff's Indian Chronology, p. 287, 

3. Ibid. p. 
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son and snocessor of Kumbhakar^ia whom he is said to have suc- 
ceeded In A. D. 1474 His son Sangramasinha I. succeeded him 
in A. D- 1509.® It appears to me that the REjamalla of MedapSta 
Desa, the patron of the author of the Jvaratimirabhaskara is 
identical with the Rajamalla of Mewad who reigned from A. D. 
1474 to A. D- 1509. Curiously enough the date of Udepur In- 
scription referred to above viz. 1545 synchronizes with tie date 
of composition of the present work which is also Samvat 1545 or 
1546 i. e. A. D. 1489 or 1490. 

The above evidence substantiates one of the dates of composi- 
tion of the work viz. A. D. 1489. The other date viz- A. D. 1623 
which is the result of taking 1545 to belong to Saka era is ob- 
viously wrong owing to other facts pointed out by me, all of 
which tend towards Safnvat 1545 as the correct date of composi- 
tion of the work. 


1. Bhavanagar Inscriptions, p. 117* 

2, Chromcles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, by E. Thomas, p, 356. 
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THE OBIGIH OF SAIVlSU A.KD ITS HISTORY IN THE 

TAMIL LAND ? — BT E. R. SUBRAMAKIAN, LECTURER IN 
History, Mabaeaia'.b College, Vizianagram, M.^dras, 

1939 5 pp. 83. 

This little book was published as a supplement to the Madras 
University JournaL The work is divided into four Parts. 
Part I deals with the origin and significance of Phallic worship, 
wherein the conclusion ia set forth that the ancient and pro- 
bably un- Aryan people called H^gas, whose sway once extended 
even beyond the limits of the Bharatavar^, are to be identified 
with the “ SiSnadevas referred to in the Rgveda, to whom 
snake as an emblem ox totem was aacred. The author, on the evi- 
dence of certain remains brought to light by Bruce Foote, thinks 
that this Phallic cult is Neolithic and preceded the matriarchal 
stage of Sakti-worsMp. Siva, according to Mr. Subramanian, is an 
un-Aryan, un-Yedic and probably a trans-Himalyan God, whose 
symbol is the lAnga, as the source of creation and destruction, 
from out of which the idea of the Buddhist Stupa was developed* 
The story of a Saiva from South India who, upon obtaining from 
the train his first distant view^^ of London dominated by St. 
Paul's Cathedral, averred that the Londoners must be worship- 
pers of the Phallus, as they had erected such a magnificent form 
of that emblem in their midst, need no longer, after this, he 
disbelieved. — Part II deals with Buddhist and Jaina remains in 
the Tamil Nadu. This is a fully-documented part of the book, 
wherein we are told that certain forms of Mahayana Buddhism 
and Later-Pandya Jainism owe a good deal to some of the South 
Indian “ Bhakti cults. And since the new Brahmanism in- 
corporated in itself some of the essentials ” of the Bhakti 
doctrine, that bridged the way far the absorption of the Bud- 
dhists and the Jains by Brahmanism. Fart III discusses the 
evolution of the architectural style of Tamil temples. Both 
temples and temple-worship, t!|e author tells us, were un-Aryan, 
and since the temple-woT,a3^P‘ idejr wa^an the Soigith adopted alike 
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by Buddhism, Jainism, and Brahmanism, it was responsible for 
evoking a spirit of broad-mindedness so different from the later 
acrimonious sectarianism as between, the Saivas and the Vaisna- 
vas. Worship came to be purified of its bloody rites and other 
revolting practices, the great Samkara and his successors having 
played not an insignificant part in this purification. 1 he con- 
cluding Part recounts the way in which this purified worship 
came to be gradually invaded by the sectarian spirit. The book 
concludes with a short bibliography and index. The author does 
not seem to have made use of sources other than English and 
Sanskrit or Tamil, even such an important German work as Arb- 
mann’s Rudra finding no mention therein. The work is credita- 
ble and thought-provoking, even where one is forced to dis- 
agree with the author. 

S. K. B. 


THE VIKRAMOBVASlYA OP EALIDASA WITH THE COM- 
MENTARY GALLED KUMARAGIRIEAjIYA OE KATAYAVEMA, 
EOB THE EIBST TIME CRITICALLY EDITED BY PROF. CHART! 
BETA SHASTBI, LAHORE, 1929. 

In his edition undertaken for^the Bombay Sanskrit Series, 
S. P. Pandit had given in the Notes occasional extracts from 
Eatayavema’s commentary. Pandit thought of Eatayavema as 
a careful, scrupulous and exact scholar. It is therefore rather 
strange that nobody before Professor Charu Beva Shastri thought 
of undertaking a complete edition of that Commentary. To this 
first edition of the Commentary the learned Lahore Professor has 
appended an Introduction, English Translation, and Notes, and 
even a Glossary where all the difficult words to be found on each 
page of the text are given with their English equivalents, in the 
order of their occurrence on the page. This is spoon-feeding the 
students with a vengence ! No definite views about Ealidasa’s 
date are put forth in the introduction. The Northern recension 
of the Fourth Act with the Prakrit songs is practically ignored, 
although much can be said in favour of the authenticity of the 
major part of it. Prof. Charu Deva Shastri has mainly followed 
Pandit’s te:^t and interpretation. In a few places he has preferred 
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the text of Katayavema to tHat adopted by Pandit ; and although 
the reasons for the preference are often subjective, in an edition 
of Katayavema’s commentary we cannot expect the author to 
give a text other than the one commented upon by the com- 
mentator. The total absence of diacritical marks in a “critical" 
edition ( whatever the reasons for the same ) cannot be anything 
but irritating, as also the eschewing of all Prakrit words from 
the Glossary. All the same we welcome this first edition of 
Katayavema’s Commentary on the Vikramorvaslya, and trust 
that the author will endeavour to rescue other commentaries of 
the same commentator from their- undeserved oblivion. 


S. K. B. 

THE RUKMINIKALYANA MAHAKAVYA OF SRi RAJA- 
GUDAMANI DiKSITA, WITH THE COMMENTARY OF SRI 
BALAYAJNAVEDESVARA : EDITED BY THE PANDITS OF THE 

Adyar Library, Adyar, 1929. 

This is the fibrst edition of a Sanskrit KSvya- produced in 
South India towards the end of the sixteenth and :the beginning 
of the seventeenth century by one of that large number of emi- 
nent Sanskrit Poets and Philosophers belonging to the so-called 
Golden Age of Sanskrit Revival in recent times under the auspices 
of the Nayaka Kingdoms at Vellore. Penukonda, Gingee, Tanjore, 
and Madura whieh flourished upon the ruins of the Vijayanagara 
Empire. The most prominent figure in that galaxy is no doubt 
the famous Saiva Vedantin, Appaya Dikgita. The author of the 
present Kavya seems to have been a prodigy, as he is said to 
hare composed a Sanskrit Natika at the early age of six. He was 
a poly-histor and touched practically all branches of Sanskrit 
Literature, and J*hiJoBophy. Over 27 works of his, small and 
large, are known by name, only about a doeen of them being now 
extant, amongst them the present artificial poem in ten cantos, 
of which only the first two are presented in the book under 
review, aecompanied by a profuse and learned Sanskrit com- 
mentary of Balayajnavede^vstfa* written in A. D. 1833. The 


1 Bh51a° on the Sanskrit titlo-pago seems to be a mistake. 
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pi;ibixc3'fcion is prsesdsd. by ortx A.polo^i& Isy ^^rof. O. iCunliaii 
pleading for the study of even artificial Sanskrit Poetry of the 
type of the work under review, as it can minister to the delecta- 
tion of a few connoissers and can enable us to form the picture 
of an age where such literary productions wei-e regarded as the 
height of one ’s literary aspirations. The verse is loaded with 
learning, lacks prasada, and is aftei- all only a second-rate pro- 
duction. A little of it by way of variety can be tolerated, 
although it must be pointed out tlmt there is yet so much of 
first-rate unpublished literature crying out for light from the 
shelves of many a public and private library iri South India, that 
even such a slight diversion of the energy and the funds for an 
admittedly second-class work can legitimately arouse mild protest. 
The editing and the printing is quite good and in keeping with 
the traditional excellence of Adyar publications. 

3. K. B. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 

BY 

K. G. Sankar, b. a., b. l. 

The chronology of Ancient India still remains unsettled. The 
devoted labours of generations of Indian and foreign scholars 
have apparently only added to the already existing confusion. 
This is due in part at least to the exclusive reliance on one set of 
chronicles, Greek, Buddhist, Jain or Hindu. Foreign scholars, 
for instance, who are unduly critical where Indian accounts are 
concerned, err on the side of credulity when dealing with 
Greek or Chinese accounts. They assume that indigenous 
accounts are bound to he biassed and prefer the Greek and 
Chinese chronicles as more impartial and truthful. But love of 
truth and impartiality cannot be the monopoly of any one race 
or nation and prejudice may be as detrimental to the discovery 
of truth as patriotism. The object cf this paper is to attempt, if 
possible, to solve some leading problems of early Indian chrono- 
logy by dealing critically and impartially with all available 
materials, free from the extremes of credulity and prejudice, and 
as far as possible unswayed by any motive other than the love 
of historic truth. 

The prime need in such an investigation is a fixed starting 
point, from which we may work backwards and forwards. Sir 
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William Jones claimed to have laid the foundation of Indian 
chronology by his discovery of the identity of Sandrokottos 
with Candragupta Maurya and his claim has been almost uni- 
versally admitted as true. This identity is not indeed as axiom- 
atic as it is generally believed to be and stands in need of 
confirmation from other sources. But it can be established 
beyond all reasonable doubt and it serves as a rough and ready 
starting-point for early Indian chronology. It therefore deserves 
a closer examination than it has received hitherto. 

This identity rests on the Greek accounts of Alexander's in 
vasion of India. None of the contemporary accounts, however, 
has come down to us. This is not, perhaps such a great loss as 
one would imagine, as, in the opinion of Strabo ( 19 A. 0. ), the 
writers of those accounts were all a set of liars, of whom only a 
few managed now and then to stammer out some words of truth. 
Such a sweeping censure may not be entirely deserved, as most 
of these chroniclers were perhaps more credulous than dishonest; 
but still the fact serves to minimise their importance. In the 
absence of the original accounts, the value of the existing chro- 
nicles, must, it is'obvious, depend upon the fidelity with which 
they reproduce their sources and the extent of critical faculty 
they bring to bear upon such material. Prof. Freeman examines 
them and decides that Arrian alone, of them all, stands the 
test h 

The Greek chronicles that bear on the identity of Sandrokottos 
are : — 

1. Diodorus Siculus ( 1st Cent. B, C. ), 2. Strabo (19 A. c). 

3- Quintus Curtius ( 1st Cent. A. O. ), 4. Plutarch ( 1st Cent, 

A. C. ), 5. Arrian ( 2nd Cent. A. C. ), 6. Athenaios ( 3rd 

Cent. A. 0. ), and 7. Justin ( 4th Cent. A. G. ). They have 
first to be examined separately and the account sifted from them 
has^henlto be compared with the available Indian sources, to 
arrive at the final approximation to truth. For convenience, 
they are quoted as translated by J. W. Me Crindle in his Inva- 
sion of India by Alexander the Great. 


1 Historical Essays, second series, third edition, pp. 183-184. 
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Diodorus writes ' “ He ( Alexander ) liad obtained from 

Phegeus a description of the country beyond the Indus. First 
came a desert, which it would take 12 days to traverse ; beyond 
this was the river called the Ganges, which had a width of 
thirty-two stadia, and a greater depth than any other Indian 
river ; beyond this again were situated the dominions of the 
nation of the Praisioi and the Gandaridae, whose king 
Xandrames, had an army of 20,000 horse, 200,000 infantry. 
2000 chariots and 4000 elephants trained and equipped for 
war. Alexander, distrusting these statements, sent for Pores 
and questioned him as to their accuracy. Poros assured him of 
the correctness of the information, but added that the king of the 
Gandaridae was a man of quite worthless character, and held in 
no respect, as he was thought to be the son of a barber. This 
man, the king’s father, was of a comely person, and of him the 
queen had become deeply enamoured. The old king having been 
treacherously murdered by his wife, the succession had devolved 
on him who now reigned. ” 

This account is simple and straight-forward. The Praisioi and 
the Gandaridae evidently formed a single nation in Alexander's 
time and had a common king Xandrames. The Praisioi are the 
PrScyas ( Magadha ), and according to Pliny ® and Ptolemy 
the Gandaridae ( more correctly Gangaritae- SansJ^rit Gahga- 
rastra ) were a tribe of the Kalihgas, who dwelt about the mouths 
of the Ganges. Xandrames evidently stands for Candramas, and 
his army was constituted of the four Hindu elements, hasfyastxt- 
rathapadati ( elephants, horse, chariots and infantry ). Candramas 
was believed to be born of a barber to the queen of the late 
murdered king. 

Strabo ( 2. 1. 9 ) says nothing of Xandrames. but mentions the 
embassy of Megasthenes from Seleukos to Sandrokottos and of 
Deimachos to his son Amitrochates ( Sanskrit Amitraghata ). 
Seleukos was a general of Alexander. Amitrochates cannot be iden- 
tified with any known Indian king and may have been only a 


1 Bibliotheca Historica ( 17 . 93 ). 

2 Natural History ( 6 . 65 ). 

3 Geography ( 7 - 1 . 81 ). 
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title- But Sandrokottos evidently stands for Candragupta, and 
the identity is seen more clearly in the form Sandrokoptos found 
in Athenaios \ The Gupta king:s of this name are known to have 
lived several centuries later. So the Sandrokottos of Greek 
chronicles must be identified with Candragupta Maurya. Strabo 
says further ( 15. 2 ) that Seleukos crossed the Indus and tried 
to recover Alexander's Indian provinces, but had to cede to 
Sandrokottos the entire country east of the Hindukush in 
exchange for 500 elephants and to enter into a matrimonial alli- 
ance with him. This result of the encounter between Seleukos 
and Sandrokottos is confirmed by Appian and the matrimonial 
alliance between them is mentioned in the Bhavisya Burma 
( 3. 6. 43 ) also, which says that Candragupta Maurya married the 
daughter of the Persian King Suluva ( Seleukos ). The identity 
therefore of Sandrakottos with Candragupta Maurya may be 
taken as established. 

The account of Quintus Curtius is more detailed.*^ ‘‘ The king 
( Alexander ) made a halt of two days with this prince ( Phegeus ), 
designing on the third day to cross the river, the passage of which 
was difficult, not only from its great breadth, but also because its 
channel was obstructed with rooks. Having therefore requested 
Phegeus to tell him what he wanted to know, he learnt the fol- 
lowing particulars. Beyond the river lay exensive deserts which 
it would take eleven days to traverse. Next came the Ganges, 
the largest river in all India, the further bank of which was in- 
habited by two nations, the Gangaridae and the Prasii, whose 
king Aggrames kept in the field, for guarding the approaches to 
his country, 20,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry, besides 2000 foui- 
horsed chariots, and what was the most formidable force of all, 
a troop of elephants which he said ran up to the number of 3000. 
All this seemed to the king to be incredible, and he therefore asked 
Pores, who happened to be in attendance, whether the account was 
true. He assured Alexander in reply that, as far as the strength of 
the nation and kingdom was concerned, there was no exaggeration 


1 Deipnosophists ( c. 18 d ), 

2 Syriake ( o. 55 ). 
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in the reports, but that the present king was not merely a man ori 
ginally of no distinction, but even of the very meanest condition. 
His father was in fact a barber, scarcely staving off hunger bj 
his daily earnings, but who, from his being not uncomely in 
person, had gained the affections of the queen, and was by her 
influence advanced to too near a place in the confidence of the 
reigning monarch. Afterwards, however, he treacherously mur- 
dered his sovereign ; and, then under the pretence of acting as 
guardian to the royal children, usurped the supreme autho- 
rity, and, having put the young princes to death, begot the 
present king who was detested and held cheap by his subjects, as 
he rather took after his father than conducted himself as the occu- 
pant of a throne.” 


There is substantial agreement between the accounts of Dio- 
dorus and Quiutus Curtius, but the differences are noteworthy. 
Besides minor discrepancies like Gangaridae for Gandaridae, and 
Aggrames for Xandrames, and in the number of his elephants, 
Curtius gives details not found in Diodorus. Xandrames father 
is said to have been almost in a starving condit’on, when the 
queen’s favour raised him to a position of trust near her husband, 
which he abused to murder him ( Diodorus ascribes the murder 
to the queen herself) and his minor sons, under the pretence of 
acting as their guardian ; and to usurp the realm for himself ; and 
Xandrames himself is said to have been born only after the 
murder of the late king. If Diodorus and Curtius followed the 

same authorities, as their substantial agreement indicates, it is 

not easy to understand why the former omits to give any of these 
details on which Curtius dilates. It seems therefore that Gurtiu.s 
was trying to improve upon the original story, found intact in 

Diodorus. 

Plutarch, in hie tarn, contribute ' to the growth “f 
kottos legend, which attain, it. Bnal stage m Jn.l.n me tattle 

with Pore, depressed the spirits of the ““^t 

them very unwilling to advance further into India. For as it 
was with the utmost difficulty they had beaten him 


1 Life of Alexander ( c- 6? 
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army he led amounted only to 20.000 infantry and 2000 cavalry, 
they now most resolutely opposed Alexander, when he insisted that 
they should cross the Ganges- This river, they heard, had a 
breadth of t‘wo-and-thirty stadia, and a depth of 100 fathoms, 
while its farther banks were covered all over with armed men, 
horses and elephants. For the kings of the Gandaridae and the 
Praisiai were reported to be waiting for him with an army of 
80,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 8000 war chariots and 6000 fighting 
elephants. Nor was this an exaggeration, for not long afterwards 
Androkottos, who had by that time mounted the throne, presented 
Seleukos with 500 elephants, and overran and subdued the whole 

of India with an army of 600,000 men. Androkottos himself, 

who was then but a youth, saw Alexander himself and afterwards 
used to declare that Alexander could easily have taken possession 
of the whole country since the king was hated and despised by his 
subjects for the wickedness of his disposition and the meanness 
of his origin/’ 

Alexander’s troops are here said to have become depressed, not 
when Alexander wanted to cross the Hyphasis ( Beas ), but soon 
after the battle with Poros, and, rather inconsistently, when he 
insisted on their crossing the Ganges. The Gangaridae and the 
Prasii are said to have had different kings, and both are actually 
said to have been waiting on the farther banks of the Ganges with 
their entire army. The strength of this army is here raised from 
;^0,000 to 80,000 horse, from 2000 to 8000 chariots, and from 3000 
or 4000 to 6000 elephants. These facts are enough to cast doubts 
on Plutarch’s reliability. He adds that Sandrokottos gained the 
throne after Alexander's invasion of India, presented Seleukos 
with 500 elephants and subdued the whole of India, and had, in 
his youth, met Alexander in person, and afterwards used to de- 
clare that Alexander could have easily conquered the whole 
country, as the king was hated and despised for his wickedness 
and mean origin. In the first place, by merely saying that 
Sandrokottos presented Seleukos with 500 elephants without 
referring at the same time to the cession by Seleukos of the entire 
country east of the Hindu Kush, Plutarch betrays his racial bias. 
Again the statement that Sandrokottos conquered the whole of 
India cannot be accepted as true, in the face of the faets thafcj 
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even in the times of his grandson Priyadarsi^ the Tamil kingdoms 
were independent, and that, as we learn from the latter^s rock- 
edict No. 13, even Kalihga was nnconquered till his 8th year, 
Lf, again, it is true that Sandrokottos used to declare that 
x^lexander could easily have conquered Eastern India, Alexander 
must have loomed as large in the eyes of the Indians as in those 
of his own people. In that case, it is certainly strange and in- 
explicable that Alexander's raid should not have received even a 
casual notice in any Indian chronicle, Hindu, Buddhist or Jain. 
It is moreover rather suspicious that the opinion here ascribed to 
Sandrokottos is by Diodorus and Curtins attributed to Poros, and 
the grounds for the opinion are the same — the wdckednes® and 
th® mean origin of the reigning king. Plutarch, who had already 
assigned different kings to the Gangaridae and the Prasii, here 
seems to imply that they had a common king, like Diodorus and 
Gurtius. In the face of all these discrepancies, it is difficult to 
attach much weight to his statement that Sandrokottos had met 
Alexander in person before he gained the throne. 

Arrian, who alone, in the opinion of Prof Freeman, ‘‘ seems 
to have had at once the will and the power to exercise a discreet 
judgment upon the statements of those who went before him, 
does not so much as mention the name of the king or the people, 
the strength of whose army dismayed the veteran troops of 
Alexander, if not Alexander himself. He contents himself with 
the following modest statement.'* “ It was reported that the 
country beyond the Hyphasis was exceedingly fertile, and that 
the inhabitants were good agriculturists, brave in war, and 
living under an excellent system of internal government, for the 
multitude was governed by the aristocracy, who exercised their 
authority with justice and moderation. It was also reported 
that the people there had a greater number of elephants than the 
other Indians, and that those were of superior size and courage. * 
Arrian's desire to avoid dilating on the enemy’s strength is 
evident, but his honesty gives us a clue to the real reason of 
Alexander’s retreat. All the Greek accounts agree regarding 
the strength of the country east of the Ganges, but, while other 
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writers believe in Alexander’s chances of snccess, on the ground 
that its king, being wicked and low-born, was -unpopular, Arrian 
lays stress on the prosperity of the country and the justice and 
moderation of its government. We have thus to choose between 
Arrian and the other Greek authors; and the choice is not in the 
least degree difficult. Alexander in fact must have felt more 
relieved than angry, when his troops refused to advance further, 
as he could retreat without damage to his military reputation. 
The resistance encountered by him, when he had to fight only 
disunited petty tribes, leaves no room to doubt the result of the 
contest, if he had to ^ace the entire strength of a popular and 
powerful king of Magadha. Arrian adds ( 5. 6 ) that Megasth- 
enes, by his own statement, frequently visited Sandrokottos and 
thus confirms his synchronism with Seleukos. Athenaios ( 14. 
67) too points to the same conclusion ' by making their sons 
Amitrochates and Antiochos contemporaries of each other, 

Justin, claiming to base his account on Pompeius Trogus 
(1st century A. C- ), begins^ by making Alexander conquer the 
Prasidae and the Gangaridae (whom the other accounts represent 
as having dismayed Alexander’s troops ) “ after defeating their 

armies with great ^slaughter and says that, when Alexander 
reached the Cuphites ( evidently a river in Utopia ), where the 
enemy, ( necessarily unnamed ) awaited him with 200,000 ca- 
valry ( he evidently specialised in cavalry and^had no use even 
for the much dreaded elephants ), his troops refused to advance 
further. After this veracious account, the legend of Sandro- 
kottos follows ( 15. 4 ). “ Seleukos ISTicator waged many wars 

in the^east after the partition of Alexander’s empire among his 
generals. He first took Babylon, and then with his forces 
augmented by victory subjugated the Bactrians. He then passed 
even into India, which after Alexander’s death as if the yoke of 
servitude-had been shaken off from its neck, had put- his prefects 
to death. Sandrokottos was the leader who achieved their 
freedom, but after his victory he forfeited by his tyranny all 
title to the name of liberator, for he oppressed with servitude the 
very people -whom he had emancipated from foreign thraldom. 
He was born in humble life, but was'Iprompted to aspire to 
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royalty by an omon significant of an august destinv. For when 
by his insolent behaviour he had offended Alexander, and was 
ordered by that king to be put to death, he sought safety by a 
speedy flight. When he lay down overcome wuth fatigue and 
had fallen into a deep sleep, a lion of enormous size, approaching 
the slumberer licked with its tongue the sweat which oozed pro 
fusely from his body, and, when he awoke, quietly took its 
departure, it was this prodigy which first inspired him with 
the hope of winning the throne, and so, having collected a band 
of robbers, he instigated the Indians to overthrow’* the existing 
government. TV^hen he was thereafter preparing to attack 
Alexander s prefects, a wild elephant of monstrous size approach- 
ed him, and, kneeling submissively like a tame elephant, received 
him on to its back and fought vigorously in front of the army. 
Sandrokottos, having thus won the throne, was reigning over India, 
when Seleukos was laying the foundations of his future great- 
ness. Seleukos, having made a treaty with him and otherwise 
settled his affairs in the east, returned home to prosecute the war 
with Antigonos 

It is perhaps cruel to dissect this beautiful legend, but so 
much history has been built on the basis of this passage that it 
is necessary to examine how much of it is true. The prodigies 
of the lion licking the sweat off the body of Sandrokottos, and the 
wild elephant voluntarily receiving him on its back, both being 
of monstrous or enormous size, may perhaps be passed over. 
But Justin, who thus shows his love of curious details, 
omits to state in what way Sandrokottos had offended Alexander 
(the emendation of Alexandrum to Nandrum is gratuitous ), and 
how they happened to meet at all. Justin’s love of the miracul- 
ous is seen also in his legend of Seleukos ( in the same chapter ), 
whom he makes out to be a physical son of Apollo, citing in 
proof thereof the anchormark on the thighs of Seleukos and all 
his successors. Stripped of the miraculous details, and the 
apocryphal meeting of Sandrokottos and Alexander, Justin’s 
narrative may be thus summed up. Sandrokottos was of humble 
birth, but, with the aid of some wild tribes, he captured the throne 
of Magadha, and after Alexander's death, he killed the Greek 
prefects and recovered the Punjab. In the meantime, Seleukos 
3 
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had taken Babylon and Baotria, and song:lit to reconquer the 
Indian border, but was forced to give up his ciaims. and, after 
concluding* a treaty with Sandrokottos, he turned back against 
Antigonos. The passage quoted clearly indicates that the 
accession of Sandrokottos was prior to his recovery of 
of the Punjab. Justin's reluctance to admit the defeat of Seleukos 
may be seen from the terms of his reference to the encounter. 
The Greek chronicles all seem to bear unwilling testimony to the 
greatness of Sandrokottos, though they do not stoop to deny or 
ignore the facts. If the story of Alexander’s meeting with Sandro- 
kottos be discredited, we cannot say from the Greek chronicles 
alone whether the accession of Sandrokottos was prior or subse- 
quent to Alexander’s invasion, or whether he was or was not 
identical with Xandrames. 

The Indian accounts of Candragupta may now be compared. 
The earliest of these is the Brhat-katha of Gunadhya. This work 
has not survived, but two Sanskrit versions of it are available, 
the BThat-katha-manjarl of Ksemendra and the Katha-sarit-sagara 
of Somadeva. Both belong to the 11th century A. O., and the 
latter claims ^ 1. 1. 3 & 10) to be absolutely faithful in substance 
to the original. Gunadhya was a contemporary of Satavahana of 
Pratisthana ( Paithana ), the adopted son of Dipakarni ( 1. d ), who 
may be identified with Andhra Simuka for various reasons. In 
the first place, Satavahana seems to have been a title of Simuka, 
but the dynastic name ( Kuia ) of the Andhra kings Kanha and 
Gotamiputrah Satavahana must therefore be identical with the 
first Andhra king Simuka. He is said to have got the name, 
because he was found by. Dipakarni riding a yaksa named Sata in 
the form of a lion ( 1. 6 ). The introduction of the lion into the 
story is evidently an attempt to explain his personal name 
Siihhaka ( Prakrit Simuka ) ; and, as Dipakarni is not included 
in the 30 Andhras named in the Puranas, he must have preceded 
them all. The Puranas ( cited, throughout this paper, from P. E. 
Pargiter’s PurZvnu lext of the Dynasties of the Kali ) uniformly 
state that Simuka came to power by killing Su^arman, the last 


1 Lilder’s List of Brahmt Inscriptions in Epigrapliia Indica ( VoL 10, 
app. nos. 1113, 1118, 1123 & 1144 ). 
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Eanva king, and destroying the remnants of Suhga power in 
Malva, while, according to the Kalpa-pi adipa of Jinaprabbashri 
( c. 1300 A. C. ), Satavahana, born in a potter’s house at Paithana, 
rose to power by driving off from that city Vikramaditya of 
Ujjain, who was famed as Sakari I, foe of Sakas) and as the founder 
of the Sam vat era of 58 B. O. Vikramaditya seems therefore to 
have been the title of a later Suhga king of Malva- According to 
Jinaprahha, Sakti-kumara was the son and Sudraka was the 
minister of Satavahana. This statement is confirmed by the 
evidence of inscriptions { Luders Nos. 1112 & 1117 ), which refer 
to an early Andhra prince Sakti-SrI Kumara. The identity there- 
fore of Satavahana with Simuka may be taken as established, and 
he and his protege Gunadhya mn.st have lived about the end of 
the Isi century B. C. According to the Prabandha-cintamavi of 
Merutuhga ( o. 1300 A. C. \ Satavahana compiled Gatha-sapta-sati, 
to which Sana gives high praise in the metrical introduction to 
his Harsa-carifa, ascribing it to Satavahana. The work, however, 
ascribes itself to Hala Kavivatsala ( 1. Z ). From this statement,- 
it has been inferred that the author of the work was the 17th king 
of the Andhra dynasty, named Hala. But Hala was a paryaya 
(synonym) of Sala, Salivahana and Satavahana, according to 
Hemaoandra, Desi-nnma maid and Trikducjasesa. The Gdtha-mpta- 
iati therefore, may be the work of Simuka Satavahana himself, or 
his later descendant Hala. The colophon to the Bundl manu- 
script of the work, noticed in Dr. Peterson’s Ihird Report {p. 349 ) 
definitely ascribes the work to king Satavahana, known also as 
Satakarna, Kavivatsala and Hala, who was the ruler of Pra- 
tisthana and Kuntala, the son of Dvipikarna, the husband of 
Malayavatl, to whom he owed his learning and the patron of 
Sarvavarman, the author of Kdldpa ( or Katantra ) and of Guna- 
dhya, the author of BThat-Kafhd. Every one of these details is 
confirmed by other evidence. For instance, the ascription of the 
work to Satavahana is confirmed by Bana, Rajasekhara, Meru- 
tunga and some manuscripts of the Crdthd-sapfa-sati ; and. as seen 
above, the ascription to Hala Kavivatsala, is found in the body 
of the work. The title of Satakarna is confirmed by the title 
Satakarni ( descendant of Satakarna ) of many of his successors, 
and by Vatsyayana, who, a little incorrectly, ascribes the title 
Satakarni to Satavahana of Kuntala, who killed his queen Malaya- 
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vatl by accident. Pratistbana is mentioned as Satavabana's 
capital by Somadeva ( 1. 6 ), Merutunga, Raja^ekbara and the 
Anekartha-Kairavakara-Kaumudl. Kuntala is mentioned as his 
country by Vatsyayana, and in the last verse of the Bundi manus- 
cript. It was also the personal name of an Andhra King. That 
Satavahana was the son of Dvipikarria ( more correctly Dipakarni ) 
has been seen already from the evidence of Somadeva, who also 
mentions, with Vatsyayana, Malayavatl, as bis queen. Somadeva 
also tells us how Satavahana made a mistake, through his 
ignorance of Sanskrit grammar, and, piqued by Malayavatl 
laughing at it, he learnt Sanskrit grammar, with the aid of Sarva- 
varman, who composed his Kaldpa or Kaianira for his master’s 
benefit, and how Satavahana, after neglecting at first the Brhai- 
KaihE, because it was written in the PaisacI dialect, later on 
came to repent of his neglect and appreciate its beauty. It is 
therefore clear that the Gathd sapta-satl was compiled by Simuka 
himself and not his descendent Hala ; and it is significant that, 
' while the work generously refers to Vikramaditya’s generosity 
in the past tense ( 5. 64 ), Salahana ( Salivahana ) is himself re- 
ferred to as a living king ( 5. 67 ). The work must therefore 
have been compiled after Vikramaditya's death. The date thus 
arrived at for Satavahana is confirmed by RajaSekharasuri, who 
says definitely, in his Prabandha Kosa, that Viktamaditya came 
470 years after Mahavlra’s death, i. e. in 528 -470 = 58 B, c., 
and that Satavahana was his contemporary. Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar is inclined to ascribe a later date to the Gdthd-sapta-sati on 
the ground that it mentions Tuesday ( 3. 61 ) end Radhika ( 1.89 }. 
But it has not been proved beyond reasonable doubt that week- 
day names and Radhika were unknown in the 1st century B. c. 
On the other hand, their mention in the Odtha-sapta-sati should 
be sufficient to disprove the later dates ascribed to their origin 
by modern scholars. Doubts cannot be entertained as to the 
genuineness of these references on the ground that the work was 
amplified in later times by the addition of many more gafhas, as 
they are found in the text adopted by the commentator Ganga- 
dhara, which contains just 70 J gathas. if we exclude the last 
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verse ( colophon ) of each sataka. There is therefore no reason to 
doubt the authenticity of the Gathd-sapta-iait, or the references 
therein to Vikramadity a, Tuesday and Radhika. The date of 
the Brhat-Katha has thus been proved to be the 1st century B. C., 
and it is therefore the earliest available Indian aiithoriV on the 
History of Candragupta. 

The legend of Candragupta, as related by Gunadhya, is as 
follows : — Indradatta, a pupil of Varsa, and a co-pupil of Panini, 
Katyayana, Vararuci and Vyadi, asked by his master a large sum 
as guTu-dahsind ( master^s remuneration ), went to Ayodhya to 
apply for it to ISTanda, who was reputed to have had 99 crores of 
gold, but found him just dead. He, however, hit upon the idea of 
transfusing his own spirit into Nandas body and giving Vara- 
ruci the needed sum, while Vyadi was to guard his own body. 
But the minister Sakatala suspected a trick, when he found the 
miserly Nanda growing suddenly generous, but, in view^ of his 
master's son Candragupta being still a child, he found means of 
preventing Indradatta reverting to his own body, by burning it 
under the pretence of disposing of dead bodies. Indradatta 
thereupon ordered Sakatala with all his sons to be thrown into 
a dry well wnth inadequate food. The sons of Sakatala all gave 
up their food to their father that he might live to avenge their 
death. Vararuci, unwilling to shoulder the burden of government 
alone as Indradatta’s minister, persuaded him to reinstate Saka- 
tala. Indradatta, then resigning the administration to these two 
ministers, gave himself up to enjoyment as Yogananda. Vara> 
ruci then incurred his suspicion and displeasure by referring to 
a mark on the body of his queen, and v/as ordered to be killed* 
But Sakatala contrived to hide Mm till the king repented of his 
hasty and unjust order, when Vararuci, in his turn, was re- 
instated. But, in the meantime, Ms relations, hearing a false 
report of his death, had given up their lives. This circumstance, 
combined with the growing tyranny of Yogananda, made him 
retire disgusted into private life. Sakatala then succeeded, with 
Canakya's aid, in destroying Yogananda and his son Hiranya- 
gupta and reinstating Candragupta on his father's throne ( 1.4.45 ). 
Allowing for the romantic frame-work, the story may be boiled 
down to yield us valuable data. On the death of the rich Nandai 
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an impostor sncceeded him, but the minister Sakatala later on 
killed him with Oanakya’s aid, and reinstated Nandas -son 
Caiidragupta. 

Next in time, the Puranas only say that Mahanandi was 
succeeded by his Sudra son Mahapadma Nanda, who destroyed 
all Ksattriya dynasties, and, with his 8 sons Sumalya or Sukalpa 
and others, ruled for 100 years, and that Kautilya ( Canakya 
Vispugupta } uprooted them all and anointed Candragupta 
Maury a k Mahapadma Kanda of the Puranas is said to have 
been so called, because he was lord of wealth to the extent of a 
Mahapadma, and is therefore evidently identical with the 
genuine Nanda of the Brhai-kaiha , Like Mahapadma, Purvananda 
( the genuine h^anda ) too is said to have been a Sudra ( 1. 4. 114 ). 
Mahapadma is said to have destroyed Ksattriya dynasties and 
annexed their kingdoms, while Ayodhya is included in Purva- 
nanda 's kingdom. Their identity is therefore almost certain. 
But the accounts of their successors are different. While Purva- 
nanda was succeeded by the impostor Yogananda, Mahapadma is 
said to have been succeeded by his 8 sons, the Nava Nandas. 
The truth seems to be, as Mr. K. P. Jayaswal surmised, that Yoga- 
nanda was called Navananda ( New Nanda ) to distinguish him 
from his predecessor, and this term was misunderstood in later 
times to mean 9 Nandas, and thus 8 sons came to be given to 
Mahapadma to make up the number. But only one of them is 
named, an indication that only one king was known to have 
come between Mahapadma and Candragupta. Sumalya or 
Sukalpa was perhaps a title of Yogananda. About the part 
played by Canakya in uprooting Nava-Nanda and reinstating 
Candragupta, the Puranas agree only in part with the Brhat 
Kaiha, for, while in the latter he is only ap agent of Sakatala, 
the Puranas make him the chief actor in the tragedy. Again, 
while the BThat- K-atha^ makes Candragupta the son of Purva* 
n.inda, the Puranas only call him a Maurya, which may be the 
clan name of Candragupta 's mother. The commentary on the 
il.snu Puraria however, interprets the term to mean the ' son of 
Mura ’ (the supposed name of the mother of Candragupta). 

I Vi^nu Purana ( 4. 24 ) ; Bhotgavata Purana ( 12 . 1 ). 
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We may now turn to the Mat arainsa 5th century A. C. ). Its 
account of Candragupta's rise to power as translated by Dr. 
Geiger ( 5. 14* 17 ) as follow^s : — “ The sons of Kalasoka were 
ten brothers, twenty -two years did they reign. Afterwards, the 
nine Nandas were Kings in succession *. they tuo reigned twenty- 
two years. Then did the Brahinan;. Canakya anoint a glorious 
youth, known by the name Candragupta, as king over all Jao;bw 
dvipa, born of a noble clan, tbe Moriyas, when, filled with, bitter 
bate, he had slain the ninth Dhanananda It will le siiowu 
later on that Kalasoka and his ten sons stand for Kandivardliaiia 
and Maha- Nandi. The above account is essentially the same as 
that of the Puranas. All Indian accouiits agree that Canakya 
was insulted by the Nanda w'ho j)receded Candragupta, and that, 
in revenge, he uprooted the Nanda and anointed Candrngupta. 
The story found in the BrhaUKalha is that Sakaiala found 
(Janakya tearing up by the root and turning to aLhes a blade of 
grass that had hurt his foot. Thinking that he had found the 
man he wanted, Sakatala invited Canakys to a Sraddha feast in 
the house of Yogananda, but secretly gave orders to substitute 
another Brahmana Subandhu. When Canakya came and found 
there was no place for him, he w'as furious and vowed not to tie 
up his locks of hair until he had uprooted Nanda ( Yogananda ). 
Sakatala then persuaded him of his owm innocence in the affair, 
and had Yogananda and his son Hiraiiyagupta destroyed by 
getting Canakya to perform certain magical rites. The other 
Indian accounts vary in details, but give substantially the same 
story. But the Mahavamsa aloie says, with later Buddhist 
writers, that Candragupta was a Moriya by birth. The Moriyas 
are well known as a Ksattriya clnn allied to the Sakyas ; and 
Candragupta’s mother may have come of that clan, which may 
have helped Candragupta to gain the throne ; or Candragupta 
may have only claimed kinship with that clan. The Mahuvu^usa 
again disagrees with the Brhaf- Katha and the Puranas in making 
the rich Nanda ( Dhana Nanda ) the last, instead of the first, of 
tlie Nandas and follow^s the Puranas in interpreting Nava Nanda 
to mean 9 Nandas. The commentary on the MahamMa, which 
referring on chapter 5 lo a schism of 1144 A. B, ( after Buddha ^ 
death ), cannot date earlier than the 7th century A. a, adds that 
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ISTanda was originally a bandit- chief and usurper, and that 
Candragupta was the son of a Moriya King, thereby contra- 
dicting the Puranic account that Mahapadma was Mahanandi s 
son and the Brhat^Katha, which makes him Candragupta 's father. 
The still later Mahdbcdhivamsa ( ed. Pali Text Society, p. 98) 
comes out with the names ( evidently invented ) of all the 10 sons 
of Kala^oka and all the 9 Nandas. The sons of Kalasoka are 
said to have been named Bhadrasena, Korandavarna, Mahgura, 
SarvaihjaLia, pjalika, Ubhaka, Samjaya, Koravya, Nandivardhana, 
and Pahcamaka. The ISTandas are said to have been named 
Ugrasena, Panduka, Pandugati, Bhntapala, Rastrapala, Govisa- 
naka, Dai^asiddhaka, Kevatta, and Dhana. 

The evidence of Visakhadatta’s Mudra-Eaksasa ( 6th century 
A. C. ) may now be considered, apart from the inconsistent details 
added by the late commentator Dhundhiraja ( 1713 A. C.). Accord- 
ing to the former, Canakya, also known as Kautilya and Visnu- 
gupta, insulted by Sarvarthasiddhi of Nandavaihsa., lord of 
immense wealth, vowed his destruction and, with the aid of king 
Parvataka, besieged Pataliputra. Eaksasa, minister of Nanda, 
finding it impossible to defend the city, secretly conveyed his 
master out of the city and, under pretence of surrendering the 
city, sought to destroy Canakya’ s protege Candragupta Maurya, 
a low-born son of Sarvarthasiddhi, who, even in his youth, had 
shown signs of his future greatness. But Canakya foiled the 
schemes of Raksasa and contrived instead to kill Parvataka to 
whom he had promised half the kingdom in return for his aid, 
and all the 9 Nandas. Raksasa, then, with the aid of Parvataka’s 
son Malayaketu, sought to take Pataliputra, but Canakya again 
succeeded in breaking their alliance, taking Malayaketu captive, 
and compelling Raksasa to become Candragupta’s minister. 
Visakhadatta follows the Puranas in making Canakya the chief 
actor, and not, as in the BrhaP Kathd^ merely an agent of Sakatala, 
but a new defender of the Nandas appears in Raksasa. Tisakha- 
datta follows the later accounts in his interpretation also of the 
term Nava Nanda, and Candragupta, instead of being Purva 
Nanda's son, becomes the son of the last Nanda, whose name 
again is neither Yogananda nor Dhana Nanda, but Sarvartha- 
siddhi. The Mlecchas also, Parvataka and Malayaketu, play 
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prominent parts as tools of the scheming Oanakya and Raksasa. 
It is now hardly possible to say how much of the drama 
is history and how much dramatic invention. But the story 
of Canakya promising Parvataka half the kingdom for Ms 
aid in attacking Pataliputra and then depriving him of his 
share by murder is confirmed by Hemacandra ( 12th cen- 
tury A, G, ) in the 8th chapter of his Stham'Uualtcarita { also 
called Parisislaparva ). But Hemacandra distorts the relations 
of the chief figures in the Brhat-Katha by making Yararuci a 
poet, his wife Upakosa a courtesan, Candragupta the grandson 
of the protector of the King^s peacocks ( evidently to account for 
his name Maurya ), and Canakya himself the son of Canin and 
his wife Canesvari of the village Ganaka. On the other hand, 
Hemacandra follows the BrhaPKatha in assigning the prominent 
part to Sakatala and in making Canakya merely his agent. It 
thus appears that the Candragupta legend grew beyond recogni- 
tion in India as in Greece, and that each later author adds details 
which, whatever their intention, by no means improve upon the 
original story. 

The truth seems to be that, after Mahanandi’s death, his son 
by a Sfidra wife, Mahapadma succeeded him, and when the 
neighbouring kings, regarding him as an upstart, combined 
against him, he succeeded in destroying them and annexing their 
kingdoms. When he died, the youth of his son Candragupta was 
taken advantage of by an impostor Sumalya or Sukalpa to usurp 
the throne, but the minister Sakatala, with the aid of Canakya 
and the Mleccha king Parvataka ( who may perhaps be identified 
with Parvata, an early king of Hepal, who is said to have ruled 
a few generations after Buddha), succeeded in killing him and 
reinstating Candragupta Maurya. 

Now to collate the Indian with the Greek accounts, who was 
Xandrames? Xandrames is evidently a Greek rendering of 
Candramas, a synonym of Candra. The only king of this name 
known to have ruled about the time of A.lexander s invasion is 
Candragupta Maurya, who is often called CandrasrI or simply 
Candra in the Mudta-Maksasa ( ed. Telang pp. S9, €1? 74, 75, 77, 84, 
94, 199, 214, and 265 ). It is therefore almost certain that 
Xandrames was identical with Candragupta ; and it is significant 

a 
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that the names A ggrames, Xandrames and Sandrokottos do not 
all appear in the same accounts. The only author who says that 
Candragupta gained throne after Alexander’s invasion is 
the unreliable Plutarch. If therefore the Greek accounts 
of Xandrames tally with the Indian accounts of Candra- 
gupta, the identity may be taken as established. Diodorus 
and Gurtius say that Xandrames was a barber’s son, raised 
to the throne by murdering his predecessor, ' while Candra- 
gupta was anointed after killing Sumalya or Sukalpa, and is 
known to have been of low birth on his mother’s side. She might 
have been of the barber caste, and the Greek accounts might 
have mistakenly transferred the caste to his father. Or Candra- 
gupta *s father Mahapadma might have been born of a barber 
woman. Curiously enough, while the Puranas say that Malia- 
padma was born of a Sudra woman, the first* of the 9 Xandas 
is said by Heinacandra to have been a barber’s sonh If this be 
true, his son Candragupta would belong to the same caste. But 
as we have seen, Mahapadma was reputed to have been Maha- 
nandi’s son. It seems therefore that the mother of Mahapadma or 
Candragupta was a barber woman, and that the Greek accounts 
and Hemacandra give a distorted version of this fact. However 
this may be, if Arrian is to be believed, the low birth of 
Xandrames did not stand in the way of his power and popularity. 
There is thus no difficulty in accepting the identity of Xandrames 
and Sandrokottos with Candragupta, and it may be taken as 
established. 

We may now determine the date of his accession. His grand- 
son Priyadarsi Dharmasoka refers, in his Rock-edict Xo. 13, to 
his missions of dharma in the countries of his Greek neighbours 
Antichos, Ptolemy, Antigonos, Magas and Alexander. The terms 
of his reference imply that they were all living at the time of the 
edict. Of these, Alexander ( of Epirus ) is known to have become 
King in 272 B. C., and Magas ( of Cyrene ) to have died in 259 
B. C. Rock-edict Xo. 13 may therefore be definitely dated 
between 272 and 259 B. C. Xow Asoka began to issue his edicts 
on dharma only from his 12th year ( Pillar edict Xo. 6 ), and for 

1 BthavirUval%carita{ 6.231,232). 

% Cambridge Ancient Mi^torg { 7. 214 & 712 ). 
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the first time he appointed ministers ( 3fahamntra ) of dharnia in 
his 13th year ( Rock-edict 5To. 5 ). His missions to his Greek 
neighbours were evidently sent through such ministers, and, as 
will be seen presently, all the rock-edicts must be dated before 
the minor rock-edict Ho. 1, which will be proved to date from 
Priyadarsi’s 13th year. Rock-edict Ho. 13 may therefore be 
definitely dated in his 13th year. The years mentioned in Priya- 
darsi’s edicts must be current years, as in his 26th year he had 
made only 35 annual jail-deliveries ( Pillar-edict Ho. 5 Thus 

12 years had elapsed since Priyadarsi s anointment, when rock- 
edict Ho. 13 was issued, and as its date must lie between 372 and 
259 B. C., Priyadai'si’s anointment may be dated between 272 

13 and 259 + 12 B. C., i. e. between 284 and 271 B. C. The 

Puranas uniformly assign Ms father Bindusara 25 years, and his 
grandfather Candrgupta 24 years, Candragupta's accession must 
therefore date between 284 4- ( 24 -r 25 ) and 271 ( 24 25 ) 

B. C., 1 8* between 333 and 320 B. O. and if, as w^e have inferred, 
he was king of Magadha, when Alexander invaded India, the 
limits for his accession are 333 and 326 B. C. Again, as Candra- 
gupta was still ruling,, when Seleukos invaded India some time after 
his taking' Babylon and Bactria, and his assumption of the title 
‘ King ' in 306 B. C., Gandragupta cannot have gained the throne 
before 306 + 24 = 330 B. C. Thus Gandragupta *s accession must 
be dated between 330 and 326 B. C. 

The interval between the death of Mahavira and the anoint- 
ment of Gandragupta is given by Heiiiacandra ( 8. 339 ) as 155 
years, and by Jinasena ( 783 A. c. ) ard Merutohga ( c. 1300 A. e. ) 
as 215 years h The two latter synchronise the anointment of 
PMaka of Avanti with the death of Mahavira. According to the 
Puranas, the 5 Pradyotas ruled altogether for 138 years, while 
their first king Pradyota, father of Palaka, alone ruled for 23 
years. The interval therefore between the anointment of PMaka 
and the death of the last king in the Pradyota list, Nandi- 
vardhana, is 115 3 ^eaTs. According to the Majjhima Kikmja 
( sutta 108 ), Ajatasatru of Magadha, fearing an invasion by 
Pradyota, fortif.ed his capital Rajagrha. Again according to 
Jinasena ( 60. 488-89 ), Hemacandra ( 6. 236-43 ) and Merutuhga. 

t Harivamsa ( 60- 488-89 ) ; Therarall, citing Prakrit gathns. 
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PSlatka of AvantI and TJdayl of Magadha both died in the same 
year, 60 years after Mahavlra’s death. It is thus clear that tbe 
Saisiunagas and Pradyotas were collateral dynasties ruling res- 
pectively over Magadha and AvantI. The last king in the Pra- 
dyota list, Nandivardhana was therefore almost certainly identi- 
cal with the Sai^unaga Nandivardhana, who seems in fact to 
have annexed AvantI on the death of Visakhayupa, the 4th and 
last of the Pradyotas proper. Handivardhana was, according to 
the PurSnas, succeeded by Mahanandi, Mahapadma and Sumalya 
or Sukalpa, who ruled respectively for 43, 28 or 88, and 12 or 
16 years. These figures explain the discrepancy between Hema- 
candra and other Jain authors. They all apparently omit the 
reign of Mahanandi, but, while the source on which Hemacandra 
relies adopts 28 years for Mahapadma, that on which the other 
Jain authors rely adopted the higher figure of 88 years. Thus 
115 -}- 28 -f 12 = 155 years, while 115 4 - 88 -h 12 = 215 years. 
But in the later times of Jinasena, Hemacandra and Merutuhga, 
the Jains had evidently lost the details making up these totals, 
and they accounted for them by arbitrarily giving Palaka a 
reign of 60 years, and the Handas a reign of 95 or 155 years. 
The omission of Mahanandi in their reckonings has led to the 
discrepancy between their traditional date of 528 B. c. for the 
death of Mahavira and the ascertained date of Candragupta 
Maurya. Rectifying this omission, the true interval between the 
death of Mahavira and the anointment of Candragupta would be 
115 -1- 43 + 28 + 12 or 16 = 198 or 202 years, as 88 years for the 
reign of a single king is obviously impossible. The total of 40 
or 44 years for the Nandas, which sufficed when Nava Nanda 
was understood to mean ‘ new Nanda ’, was evidently deemed too 
small, when the term came to mean 9 Nandas, who were believed 
by the Jains to have ruled one after another. That was how the 
total was raised from 40 or 44 years to 100 or 104 years for the 
Nandas. If the interval of 198 or 202 years be accepted as true, 
Mahavira must have died between 330 + 202 = 532 B. a, and 
326 + 198 = 524 B. c. This conclusion is a remarkable confirma- 
tion of 528 B. 0 . as the true date for the death of Mahavira. All 
Jain authors unanimously accept the interval of 470 years 
between the death of Mahavira and Vikrama. But, while the 
?vetambaras count the 470 years from the accession of 
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Vikrama, the Digambaras count from his birth. But originally 
the interval of 470 years must evidently have been counted from 
the earlier era used by the Jains to their later one, the Vikrama 
era 5 and the earliest available Jain authorities, including some 
Digambaras, distinctly place Mahavira's death in 528 B. C. For 
instance, Jinasena ( 60. 552 ) places the event 605 years before 
Sakaraja ( the era of the Saka Kings 78 A. C. ), i. e. in 605 - 77 = 
528 B. a We find the same statement in the Digambara Nemi- 
oandra's Mahavlracarita and Trilokasaraf and the Digambara Yati 
Vrsabha’s Trailokya-Prajnapfi. To the same effect also is Meni- 
tuhga’s statement in his Hicd^'a-sreiii that the interval between 
Vira-nirvana and the Vikrama-samvat was 470 years. Accepting 
therefore 528 B. C. as the true date of Maliavira’s death, w© 
arrive at 528 - 198 or 202 = 330 or 326 B. C., for the true date of 
Candragupta’s anointment. There are reasons to think that 
] 6 years should be given to Sumalya or Sukalpa. The Maha- 
vamia , which also seems to ignore Mahanandi, gives 22 -f 22 = 44 
years for the 10 sons of Kalasoka and the Nine Nandas ; and if 
we adopt 16 years for Sumalya or Sukalpa, the Piiranic total for 
Mahapadma and his sons come to the same figure 28 16 = 44 

years. The Jain Pattavalls also place Sthulabhadra’s death, 
which is said to have synchronised with Candragupta^s anoint- 
ment, in 215 or 219 years after Mahavira’s death 1 The difference 
of 219 — 215 = 4 years is evidently due to the adoption of 12 or 
16 years for Sumalya or Sukalpa. If we may rely on these indi- 
cations, we should adopt 16 years for Sumalya or Sukalpa, and 
the true and exact date of Candragupta^s anointment would be 
528 ~ 202 = 326 B. C. Candragupta seems to have thus gained 
the throne of Magadha only shortly before Alexander's invasion 
of India. 

As the total of 138 years for the 5 kings in the Pradyota 
list is arrived at only by adopting the minimum^ figures 
given for each individual king, we are in a position to 
give their exact dates. ( 1 ) Pradyota ( 23 years ) 551-528 B. C.; 
(2) Palaka ( 24 years ) 528-504 B. C. ; (3) Aryaka ^ 21 years 
504-483 BO- ( 4 ) Visakhayupa ( 50 years ) 483-433 B. C. ; ( 5 ) 
Nandivardhana ( 20 years ) 433- 413 B. C. The ^ap^ 


1 Indian Anfiqnary ( 11 . 246 , 251 ). 
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when the BSrhadrathas of Magadha had ceased to rule and when 
the Vltihotras were ruling in AvantI, the minister Munika killed 
his inaster and installed his own son Pradyota on the throne. As 
the Barhadrathas were kings of Magadha, while the Pradyotas 
were kings of Avanti, Pradyota must have succeeded the Vltihot- 
ras and not the Barhadrathas ; and the master of Munika must 
have been the last Vltihotra king of Avanti and not Ripurhjaya, the 
last of the Barhadrathas. But the Pur anas give their account of 
the Pradyotas after the Barhadrathas and before the Saisunagas, 
for the reasons that their rule began after the Saisunagas, had 
obtained Magadha, and ended before the Saisunagas had 
ceased to rule and that the Saisunagas displaced the Pra- 
dyotas in Avanti also. The Puranas did not wish to break off 
their account of the Saisunagas in the middle to mention the 
Pradyotas, who therefore are dealt with before the Saisunagas 
are taken up. In fact, as Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has surmised, the 
Pradyota chronology has been thrown in parenthetically in the 
chronology of Magadha. If Bana’s Harsa-carita {vi) may he 
relied upon, the correct name of Pradyota’s father seems to have 
been Punika, not Munika. Pradyota is famous in Indian legend 
as the father of Vatsaraja Udayana’s wife Vasavadatta, and 
because of his mighty army, he was known as Canda Mahasena 
and feared even by A jatasatru of Magadha. His elder son Gopala, 
desiring to be always in the company of Vasavadatta and 
Udayana. resigned his right to succession in favour of his 
brother Palaka, who, however, as we learn from Sudraka’s Mrecha- 
koMlca, proved a tyrant and was deposed by a popular revolt in 
favour of G-opala ’s son Ary aka, who in turn was succeeded by 
Visakhayupa. Then Avanti passed over, in all probability peace- 
fully, to Nandivardhana of Magadha and his successors. 

Now we come to the vexed question of Saisunaga chronology, 
which depends on the date of Buddha’s ‘death, which Indian 
tradition places in 544 B. 0 . But the evidence of the early 
Buddhist texts Digha Nikaya ( Suttanta 29 ) and IMajjhima Nikaya 
(Sutta 104) clearly favours the view that Buddha’s death was 
later than that of Mahavira. When Buddha was in the Sakya 
village Samagama, his disciples heard of Nlgantha Nathaputta’s 
( Mahavira ) death at Pava and the consequent schisms among 
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the latter’s disciples. They directly carried the news to Buddha, 
to get his advice as to what they themselves should dc ill case, 
as was feared, tlieir own master should shortly die. Xigai'.iha 
Ni-fehaputta of the Buddhist texts is certainly identical 
Mahavira, who is believed by the Jains to have died at Pava on 
Karttika cimavcLsyG.^ Buddha’s disciples were evidently anxious 
lest the already existing differences of opinion among themselves 
should develop into schisms on their master's death. It is thus 
clear that Buddha died after, but not long after Mahavira. 


The exact date of Buddha's death can be determined bj a 
consideration of Ceylon chronology, as developed in the Ceylon 
chronicles Dlpavamsa ( 4th century A. C. ), Mahavavda ( 5th 
century A. C. ), CTilavamsa ( c. 1300 A. a ), PuJUvalt ‘.r. 1300 A. c . ), 
Nikayasamgraha ( c. 1400 A. a ) and the Eajavalt ( c. 1700 a. J. 
The intervals between the deaths of Buddha and Mahasena, king 
of Ceylon, is, according to the testimony of the last three chroni- 
cles mentioned above, 844 years 9 months 25 days. As the 
Buddhist era of 544 B. C. had become established in Ceylon not 
later than 1200 A. C. ( 1743 A. B. /, when Sahasamalla was 
anointed ^ the said interval must be taken to have been given in 
terms of that era. In fact, the era itself seems to have been 
arrived at by working backwards from the known epoch of 
Mahasena ’s death in 84 5- 543 = 302 A. C. The interval of 844 
years 9 months and 25 days is arrived at only by adopting the 
maximum figures among the variant readings given in th« 
Mahavamia. The variants occur only with regard to 5 rulers. 
( 1 ) Sena and Guttaka 12 or 20 or 22 years, ( 2 ) Lanjatissa 9 years 
15 days, 9 years 2 months 15 days, or 9 years 8 months ; ( 3 ) 
Ilanaga 6 or 9 years ; ( 4 ) Gajabahukagamani 12 or 22 years and 
( 5 ) Kanitthatissa 18 or 28 years. With regard to Lanjatissa, 
there can be no doubt as to which readiag is to be preferred from 
among addhamasam^ addhamdsavi and aWiaindsam- The 9 months 
and 25 days of the total interval is arrived at only by adopting 
the reading addhaviasam 2^'2 months ( of, Hindi adhai ), Ga^abaliu 
again is given 12 years only in Tumour's text; ; all other manu- 
scripts and editions of the Mahavadisa and the Dipavadisa give 22 


1 E* Muller : Ancient Inscriptions of Ceylon No. 156. 
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years, which therefore must be the correct reading:. As regards 
Sena and Guttaka and Kanitthatissa, the Blpavafnsa gives only 
12 and 18 years respectively ; and as these figures are given in 
some manuscripts of the Mahdva'ihsa also, they must be preferred 
in the absence of other evidence. In the case of Sena and Guttaka, 
other considerations point to the minimum figure as more pro- 
bably correct. They ruled Ceylon after Mutasiva ( 60 years ) and 
his 4 sons Devanampiya Tissa ( 40 years ), Uttiya ( 10 years ), 
Mahasiva ( 10 years ) and Suratissa ( 10 years ), and were them- 
selves succeeded by a 5th son of Mutasiva, i. e, Asela ( 10 years ). 
Thus Asela would have died not earlier than his 92nd, 100th or 
102nd year of age, according as we choose 12, 20 or 22 years for 
Sena and Guttaka. This fact too therefore confirms 12 years for 
Sena and Guttaka, as the correct figure. Therefore by adopting 
12 years for Sena and Guttaka, and 18 years for Kanitthatissa, 
we bring down the date of Buddha^s death from 544 to 524 B. c. 
Again, with regard to Ilanaga, the later chronicles assume an 
interregnum of 3 years in addition to his reign of 6 years. But, 
as the Dtpovamsa makes no mention of the interregnum, and as 
the Mahavamm is by no means clear that the interregnum of 3 
years has not been included in the 6 years assigned to Ilanaga 
( 35. 27 & 45 ), we shall perhaps have to make a further deduction 
of 3 years, which results in 521 B, a as the date of Buddha's 
death. As Buddha has already been proved to have died after 
528 B. C., 521 B. C. may be accepted as the true and exact date of 
Buddha’s death. As this date is based on the epoch of 302 A. c. 
for the death of Mahasena, it might be felt that same external 
confirmation for the correctness of the latter date is needful. 
Such confirmation is also not wanting, for Dr. Sylvain Levi has 
proved from Chinese history in the Journal Asiatique ( 1900. 
pp. 412, 421 ) that an embasssy arrived in China in 428 A. C. from 
Mo-ho-nan ( Mahanama ), king of Ceylon. According to the 
Culava'fhsa ( ch. 37 ), Mahanama gained the throne 108 years after 
Mahasena's death, and ruled for 22 years. Accepting the epoch 
of 302 A, 0. for Mahasena's death, Mahanama would have ruled 
from 410 to 432 A. C., and an embasy from him could well have 
arrived in China in 428 A. C. 'No doubt need therefore be enter- 
tained regarding the accuracy of the date 521 B. C. for Buddha 
death, deduced from Ceylon chronology. For convenience of 
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reference, a list of Ceylon kings down to Mahanama is appended, 
with their regnal periods and dates in the Christian era. 

1. Vijaya [ 38 years) 521-483 B. c. 

Interregnum ( 1 year) 483-482 B. C. 

2. Panduvasudeva ( 30 years ) 482-452 B. C. 

3. Abhaya ( 20 years ) 452-432 B. O. 

Interregnum ( 17 years) 432-415 B. C. 

4. Pandukabhaya ( 70 years ) 415-345 B, c. 

5. Mutasiva ( 60 years ) 345-285 B. C. 

6. Devanampiyatissa ( 40 years ) 285-245 B, C. 

7. Uttiya ( 10 years ) 245- 235 B. c, 

8. Mahasiva ( 10 years ) 235-225 B. C. 

9. Suratissa (10 years ) 225—215 B. c. 

10. Sena and Guttaka ( 12 years ) 215-203 B. C. 

11. Asela ( 10 years ) 203-193 B. C. 

12. Elara ( 44 years ) 193-149 B. C. 

13. Duttliagamani ( 24 years ) 149-125 B. C, 

14. Saddhatissa (18 years ) 125-107 B. c. 

15. Thulathana ( 1 month 10 days ) 107 B. C. 

16. Lanjatissa ( 9 years 2 months 15 days ) 107-98 B. C. 

17. Ehallatanaga ( 6 years ) 98-92 B. O. 

18. Vattagamani ( 5 months ) 92-91 B. C. 

19. Pulahattha ( 3 years ) 91- 88 B. C. 

20. Bahiya ( 2 years ) 88-86 B. C. 

21. Panayamara ( 7 years ) 86-79 B. C. 

22. Pilayamara ( 7 months ) 79 B. C. 

23. DSthika ( 2 years ) 79-77 B. C. 

24. Vattagamani ( 12 years ) 77-65 B. C. 

25. Mahaouls Mahatissa ( 14 years ) 65-51 B. C. 

26. Coranaga ( 12 years ) 51-39 B. C, 

27. Tissa ( 3 years ) 39-36 B. O. 

£8. Siva ( 1 year 2 months ) 36-35 B. C. 

29. Vatuka ( 1 year 2 months ) 35-r34 B, Ci 

4 
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30. Darubhatikatissa ( 1 year 1 month ) 34- 32 B. c. 

31. Niliya ( 6 months ) 32 B. C. 

32. Anula { 4 months ) 32 B. C. 

33. Kutakannatissa ( 22 years ) 32-10 B. C. 

34. Bhatikabhaya ( 28 years ) 10 B. C. to 19 A. C. 

35. Mahadathika Mahanaga ( 12 years ) 19-31 A. c. 

36. Amandagamani ( 9 years 8 months ) 31-41 A. C. 

37. Eanirajanutissa ( 3 years ) 41-44 A. C. 

38. Cfdabhaya ( 1 year ) 44-45 A. C. 

39. Slvali ( 4 months ) 45 A. C. 

40. lianaga ( 6 years ) 45-51 A. C. 

41. Candamukhasiva ( 8 years 7 months ) 51-60 A. C- 

42. Yasalalakatissa ( 7 years 8 months ) 60-68 A. c. 

43. Subharaja ( 6 years ) 68-74 A. C, 

44. Vasabha ( 44 years ) 74-118 A. C. 

45. Vahkanasikatissa ( 3 years ) 118-121 A. c. 

46. Gaiabahukagamani ( 22 years ) 121-143 A. O. 

47. Mahallanaga ( 6 years ) 143-149 A. C. 

48. Bhatikatissa ( 24 years ) 149-173 A. C. 

49. Kauitthatissa ( 18 years ) 173-191 A. C. 

50. Khujjanaga ( 1 year ) 191-192 A. c. 

51. Kunoanaga ( 2 years ) 192-194 A. c. 

52. Sirinaga ( 19 years ) 194-213 A. c. 

53. Voharikatissa ( 22 years ) 213-235 A. c. 

54. AbhayanSga ( 8 years ) 235-243 A. C. 

55. Sirinaga ( 2 years ) 243-245 A. C. 

56. Vijayakumara ( 1 year ) 245-246 A. c. 

57. Sahghatissa ( 4 years ) 246-250 A. c. 

58. Sahghabodhi ( 2 years ) 250-252 A C. 

69. Meghavanna GoAhakabhaya ( 13 years ) 252-265 A. C. 

60. Jettbatissa ( 10 years ) 265-275 A, c. 

61. Mahasena ( 27 years ) 275-302 A. c. 

62. Siri MegbaTan^na C 28 years >'302-330 A C. 
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JeJ$b»tissa ( 9 years ) 330-3S9 A. c. 

64. Buddhadasa ( 29 years ) 339-368 A. C. 

65. Upatissa ( 42 years ) 368-410 A. C. 

66. Mahanama ( 22 years ) 410-432 A. C. 

The evidence of Priyadarsi’s inscriptions also point to 521 B. c, 
as the true date of Buddha’s death. We learn from his rock-edicst 
Ho. 13 that it was the universal misery caused by his conquest 
of Kalihga in his 8th year that first turned his thoughts to 
dharma ; and he had become a Buddhist before his 10th year, 
when he visited Sambodhi ( rock-edict Ho. 8 ). Then according 
to his minor rook-edict Ho. 1 he was an updsaka ( lay disciple ) 
for over 21/2 years, when he became more active, having joined 
the Sangha ( brotherhood ), and, at the time of his edict, such 
activity had extended over more than 1 year. Priyadarsi con- 
trasts the result of his activity during the shorter period with 
that of his rather indifferent exertions during the previous 
longer period, and improves the occasion to preach a sermon on 
the value and necessity of exerting oneself. The activity alluded 
to seems to include his missions of dharma to his Greek neigh- 
bours. Minor rook-edict Ho. 1 therefore seems to have been 
engraved after all the rook-edicts proper had been issued, and 
before 10 + 2'‘lz + 1 = 13^^2 years had elapsed from his anoint- 
ment. It may thus be almost certainly dated in his 13th or 14th 
year. 

This edict ends with the words “ 256 vyuthena ”, or other words 
to the same effect. The meaning of the word is much disputed, 
but, as Kautalya, in his Arlhasaslra ( 2. 6 ) explains vi/um as 
rajavarsa ( regnal year ), it is only reasonable to infer, with 
Drs. Btthler, Fleet and Shama Sasfcri, that these words give us 
the date of the edict in terms of a Buddhist era, especially 
eause in this edict PriyadarSi shows himself an ardent Buddhist. 
On any other interpretation, the necessity for giving the figure 
256 is not obvious. But, though Dr. Buhler and others recognised 
the significance of this figure, they were misled by the Ceylon 
chrordcaeB to date this edict at the very end of Priyadarsi s reigi^ 
for the MaMva-msa (5.21: 20. 6 ), which assigns him a reign of 
37 7 ears dates his anointment in 218 A. B. Even aspummg. 
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however, that the minor rock-edict hTo.l was Priy adarsi’s last ed 
and that 218 A. B. is the true date of his anointment, we cannot 
date this edict in 356 A. B , as the Mahavamsatika clearly explains 
that the reign period of 37 years for Priyadarsi includes the 
supposed 4 years ’ interval between his accession and his anoint- 
ment. His reign would therefore have ended not in 256 A. B. 
but in 318 -+- ( 37 - 4 ) = 351 A. B. It may also be noted that 
there is no indication in Priyadarsi ’s edicts of any such interval 
between his accession and anointment. Taking the minor rook- 
edict No. 1, therefore, by itself, we arrive at the result that, at 
the time it was engraved, 12 or 13 years had elapsed from his 
anointment, and 256 years from Buddha’s death. Since Candra- 
gupta was anointed in 326 B. C., and since he and his son Bindu- 
sSra ruled for 24 -t- 25 = 49 years, Buddha’s death must have 
occurred in 326 - ( 24 -t- 25 + 12 or 13 ) -I- 256 = 521 or 520 B. 0. 
The date 521 B. C. for Buddha's death, therefore, already arrived 
at by a consideration of Ceylon chronologry is also confirmed by 
the direct evidence of Priyadarsi^s edicts. 

It is here necessary to consider how far the Mahavamsa is his- 
torically true. Dr. Geiger has shown in his Dtpavamsa and Maha- 
vaihsa ( tr. by E. M. Kumaraswami ) that it is based on genuine 
tradition recorded in the various recensions of an older work, 
the AUahatha^Mahavamia, It no doubt abounds in miracles and 
betrays religious and racial bias, but it is essentially honest and 
always just. For instance, it says of the foreign usurpers Sena, 
Guttaka and Elara that they ruled in accordance with dharma 
( 21. 11 & 14 ). Its style again is modest and simple- But in 
two respects it proves itself unreliable. First with regard to its 
legends about Priyadarsi Dharmasoka, and again with regard to 
the early chronology of Ceylon. The truth is that it is always 
reliable, when it is based on authentic sources of information, but 
where it merely records tradition or hearsay, caution would be 
needful in dealing with it. The desire to connect the landing of 
Vijaya in Ceylon with Buddha’s death has made its early Ceylon 
chronology distorted and unreliable. For instance, Pandukabhaya 
is said to have gained the throne, when he was 37 year old, and 
yet to have ruled for 70 years ( 10. 106 ). That is, he died at the 
age of 107 years. Not only so, but his son Mutasiva, who rnu^t 
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have been very old when he succeeded his centenarian father, 
is likewise said to have ruled for 60 years ( 11. 4 ), and to have 
been succeeded in his fcurn, by his 5 sons, who ruled altogether, 
with 2 intervening usurpers, for 92 years at least { 20. 28 & 57 ; 
31. 1, 3, 11 & 12 ). In fact, genuine history begins for Ceylon 
only with the advent of Mahendra in 236 A. B., when Devanani* 
piyatissa had just begun to rule. 

With regard fco Dharmasoka, again, the MaJiavamia proves 
itself unreliable, as it is based only on the legends of northern 
Buddhists. Dharmasoka was a great patron of Buddhism, and 
the greatest Indian king who had espoused that faith. The 
Buddhist chronicles therefore betray a double tendency, to 
blacken his oareer^before his spiritual rebirth, and to connect as 
many events of religious importance as possible with Mm, and 
thereby magnify his achievements after he joined the Sahgha. 
Priyadarsi is by no means reluctant to speak of his own short- 
comings. The nature of saints is to exaggerate their own failings 
previous to their spiritual rebirth, and Priyadarsi was no excep- 
tion to this rule. But his later biographers have not only taken 
his confessions and regrets in their literal sense, but have even 
magnified his pre-Buddhistic misdeeds, for the greater glory of 
his religion. The value of the conversion was deemed propor- 
tionate to the magnitude of the sins. In this view, PriyadarM is 
said to have gained the throne by killing all but one of his 100 
brothers \ wMle his own edicts ( rock-edict No. 5 ) indicate that, 
even in his 13th year, he had living brothers and sisters, for whom 
and their families he evinces anxious care. The Makazximsa ( 5. 
22 ) again states that Priyadarsi was anointed only 4 years after 
he gained the throne, a statement which finds no confirmation in 
his edicts. The MaMvamsa ( 5. 34, 72 ) dates his conversion 
3 years after his anointment, while, as we have seen, his own 
edicts indicate his 8th or 9th year for that event. Again, while 
the Mahdvamsatika shows from the original sources that Dharma- 
soka ruled altogether for 37 years, the MBhavamia ( 20. 1-6 ) says 
that he ruled for 37 years after his anointment, hut gives details 
which amount to 41 years after that event, thereby giving Mm a 


1 Mahavam^a ( 5- 20 ). 
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total r®igaa of 45 years. With regard to his achievements as a 
Buddhist, Priyadar^i is known to .have issued many edicts on 
dharmas.nA tried to spread the faith even outside India, bnt 
according to the Mahavanisa ( 5. 279 ), the 3rd Buddhist Council 
was actually held under his auspices. It is therefore certainly 
strange that this council should find no mention in any of hig 
edicts. Dharmasoka again is said ( 13. 8—16 ) to have sent his 
own son and daughter to spread the faith in Ceylon. Not only 
is this supposed fact omitted even in Priyadarsi's rock-edicts 
Nos. 2 & 13, where Ceylon is actually included among the coun- 
tries to which he distributed medicines and sent missions of 
dharma^ but, according to Pa-hien ( 410 A. C. tr. Legge p. 77 ) and 
ECieun Tsang ( 648 A. C. tr. Beal 2. 246-47 ), Mahendra, who con- 
verted Ceylon, was Priyadarsi^s brother and not his son. It may 
indeed be admitted that, shortly after the 3rd Buddhist Council, 
Mahendra converted Ceylon in 236 A. B., and that the fact was 
duly recorded in the chronicles of Ceylon, but there is no ground 
for believing that Priyadarsi had anything to do with either of 
these events, or for dating his anointment in 218 A. B. against 
the evidence of his own edicts. 

But the epoch of 218 A. B. is the basis of early Buddhist 
chronology and cannot have been invented. It must mark an 
event important for Buddhists. The truth seems to be that 
Priyadarsi was born in that year. If so, the Buddhist Council of 
235 A. B. would have taken place in his 17th year of age, and 
this was probably later on misconstrued to mean the 17th year 
of his reign h Accepting this conclusion, Priyadarsi was horn 
in 303 B. C- andias he has been proved to have been anointed in 
326 - ( 24 + 25 ) == 277 B. C., he was then perhaps 26 years old, 
and both the 3rd Buddhist Council and Mahendra’s conversion 
of Ceylon had taken place before his anointment. It is thus clear 
why these events find no mention in his edicts. They were 
both past events, with which he had nothing to do. He had only 
to continue the good work already begun, and this he did with 
untiring earnestness and energy. 


|. Maha^aiMa ( 5 . 280 ^ 
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It is also necessary to explain how some Digamharas came to 
adopt for MahSvIra’s death a date 16 or 18 years before 528 B. c'. 
We haTe seen that the date of Bnddha^s death was shifted back 
by 23 years sometime after the 5th century A. C by adopting the 
higher figures for Sena and Guttaka and Kanitihatissa, and by 
assuming an interregnum of 3 years just before lianaga’s reign. 
When the Buddhists thus oame to believe that Buddha died in 
544 B. C., instead of 521 B. C., it seems that some Digambara^ 
antedated Mahavlra^s death by 16 or 18 years, by counting the 
interval of 470 years from Vikrama'& birth, instead of his anoint- 
ment, so that the known priority oi Mahavira’s death to that of 
Buddha might be maintained w’-bile other Jains held fast to the 
already established date. 

The way is now clear for considering the vexed question of 
Saisunaga chronology. The Puranas make Sisunaga the founder 
of the dynasty, while the Buddhist and Jain chronicles begin 
their accounts with Srenika-Bimbisara and the Mahatanisa actu- 
ally makes Sisunaga a later successor of Bimbisara. Some 
modern scholars seem inclined to prefer the evidence of the 
Buddhist and Jain chronicles, but the reasons they give are not 
convincing, the chief of them being that, according to the Ilatsya 
Purana ( 272. 6 ), Sisunaga, having destroyed all their fame and 
having installed his son at Benares, came to Girivraja. Since 
this statement immediately follows the account of the Pradyotas, 
it is presumed that Sisunaga must have gained the throne of 
Magadha after the Pradyotas had ceased to rule and could not 
therefore have preceded Ajatasatru, who was the contempurary 
of Pradyota bimaelf. But it has been shown above the 

account of the Pradyotas is parenthetical, and Sisunaga must 
therefore be dimmed to have destroyed ihe fame, not of the 
Pradyotas who ruled in Avantl, but of his own ^®deca®»rs in 
Magadha, the Barhadrathas. Again it is urged Hmk, aa Ajata- 

satru was the first king of Magadha who annexed Benares, Sisu- 
naga must have ruled after his time. But this is merely begging 
the question, as the Hotsyu Purana does not state that Sisunaga 
himself or any of his descendants in Magadha before Ajatasatru 
ruled over Benares. On the other hand, it is clear ihat bikinSga 
w»a offOTed the thronte© of Magadha, perhaps becmiae the Bariiad- 
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rattias had become extinct from want of heirs or for some other 
reason. So he gave up his own kingdom of Benares to an un- 
named son and came over to Magadha. He was evidently the 
legitimate king of Benares before he became the king of 
Magadha, and it is significant that his capital is said to have 
been the old city of Girivraja, and not Eajagrha, Campa orPatali- 
putra, which in turn were the capitals of Magadha from and after 
the time of Bimbisara. His accession to the throne of Magadha 
seems, from the terms of reference in the Matsya Purana, and also 
from the length of reign ( 5(Fyears ) of Eipuihjaya, the last of the 
Barhadrathas, seems to have been peaceful and not at all by his 
own efforts. It is also incorrect to say that Ajatasatru ruled 
over Benares till near the close of his reign, for the cause of his 
quarrel with the Kosala King Prasenajit was, according to the 
Jdtaka ( ISTos. 239, 283 & 492 ), only a village in Benares district, 
which was given to Bimbisara as the dowry of his queen Kosala- 
devi, but resumed by Prasenajit for the reason that Ajata^atru, 
as a parricide, did not deserve to inherit it. In the war between 
Ajatasatru aud Prasenajit, fortune did not always favour the 
same side, and the quarrel was finally made up by Ajatasatru 
marrying Vajira, the daughter of Prasenajit, with the same 
village as her dowry. The Mahavamm too ( 4, 5-7 ), though it 
assigns a wrong place in the dynasty to Sisunaga, confirms the 
Inference that Sisunaga was invited by the people of Magadha 
to rule over them. 

It has been proved above that, before Candragupta, ruled 
Sumalya or Sukalpa for 16 years from 342 to 326 B. C., Maha- 
padma for 28 years from 370 to 342 B. C., Mahanandi for 43 years 
from 413 to 370 B. O., and Kandivardhana for 20 years from 433 
to 413 B. O. It has been inferred that in all probability Kandi- 
vardhana of the Pradyota list was identical with Handivardhana 
of the Saisunaga list. But, while the Puranas assign him 20 or 
30 years in the Pradyota list, they give him 40 or 42 years in the 
Saisunaga list. This may suggest that he had ruled for some 
years in Magadha, before he became king of AvantI also in all 
probability peacefully, for lack of heirs or other reason, as the 
last Pradyota king Visakhayupa is said to have ruled for 50 
years. It is therefore needful to determine the date of his acces-^ 
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tiion in Mag’adlia from independent sonrcebJ. according to 

the Mahavalnsa { 4. 8-64 ) at the end of the 10th year of Kalasoka, 
100 years after Buddha s death, the 2nd Buddhist Ooiincil of 
700 Bhiksus was convened by Yasa and held at Vesal! imcler 
Kalasoka’s patronage, while according to Taranatha tr. Schief- 
ner p. 41 ) the same Council of70f^ BMksux convened by Ya^a was 
held at VesalT under the patronage of King Kandi. It is there- 
fore clear that Kalasoka was a title of Kandi, even as Dharma- 
soka was a title of PriyadarsL This Kandi must be Nandi- 
vardhana and not Mahanandi, as the date of the 2nd Council 
100 A. B. = 521 - 100, i. e. 421 B. c. falls within the limits of 
the former’s reign, and as the lOtli year of Kalasoka is said to 
have coincided with 100 A. B., ISfandivardhana must have begun 
to rule over Magadha about 421 “r 7 0 = 431 B. C- He therefore 
became king of Magadha at the same time he gained the throne 
of Avantl, or shortly after. It is therefore safe to conclude that 
he could not have ruled for 40 or 42 years. 

But, according to the Mahavafnsa, Kalasoka was succeeded by 
his 10 sons and then the 9 Nandas, while ISI andivardhana was 
succeeded by Mahanandi, Maliapadma and Sumalya or Sukalpa. 
The 10 sons of Kalasoka were evidently meant to set off the 
9 ISTandas, and it remained for the Alahabodkivamsa to name them 
all. It is clear that the sources on which the Manava?hsa relies 
for its north Indian history knew^ nothing of Kalasoka s succes- 
sors, as they evidently did not play any part in the history of 
Buddhism till the time of Priyadarsi. With regard to Kalasoka 
and his predecessors, the 3Iahai>amsa says ( 2. 25—32 ; 4. 1—8 ) 
Bimbisara and the prince Siddhartha were friends, and friends 
likewise were the fathers of both- The Bodhisattva was five 
years older than Bimbisara ; twenty-nine years old was he when 
he left his father s house. lYhen he had striven six years and 
thereafter had attained to wisdom, he, being thirty-five years 
old, visited Bimbisara. The virtuous BimbisS^ra was fifteen 
years old, when he was anointed king by his own father, and 
when fifteen years had gone by since bis coming to the throne, 
the Master preached his doctrine. Two and fifty years he reigned ; 
fifteen years of his reign passed before the meeting with the 
Conqueror, and yet thirty-seven years of his reign followed in the 

5 
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lifetime of the Tathagata. Bimbisara’s son, the foolish Ajata- 
satrii, reigned thiry-two years after he, the traitor, had slain his 
father. In the eighth year of Ajatasatru, the sage entered into 
nirvana and thereafter did he, Ajatasatru, reign yet twenty-four 
years. ... When Ajatasatru^s son Udayabhadraka had slain him 
he, the traitor, reigned sixteen years. Udayabhadraka s son 
Aniruddhaka slew his father and Aniruddha’s son named Munda 
did likewise. Traitors and fools, these sons reigned over the 
kingdom ; in the reign of these two kings eight years elapsed. 
Munda's son Nagadasaka slew his father and then did the evil- 
doer reign twenty-four years. Then were the citizens wroth, 
saying *• ‘ This is a dynasty of parricides ^ and when they had 
banished the king Nagadasaka, they met together and, since the 
minister known by the name Sisunaga was proved to be worthy, 
they anointed him king, mindful of the good of all. He reigned 
as king eighteen years. His son Kalasoka reigned twenty-eight 
years. At the end of the tenth year of Kalasoka^s reign a century 
had gone by since the parinirvana of the Sambuddha^\ 

The quiet style of this passage only sets off the absurdity of 
the statement that 5 kings in succession were parricides and that 
the citizens banished Nagadasaka, not when he in his turn had 
murdered his father, but after he had ruled for 24 years. The 
truth is that the style is that of the Mahdvahisa^ but the subject- 
matter is a heritage from the traditions of northern Buddhists. 
Ajatasatru is indeed known to have been a parricide from the 
Jataka ( Nos* 239, 283 & 492 ) and the Jjlgha Nikdya ( Sutta 2 ). 
He imprisoned his father Bimbisara and starved him to death, 
but afterwards expresses his repentance to Buddha. This fact is 
the nucleus round which the legend of a dynasty of parricides 
grew. It has also been shown that Sisunaga has been misplaced 
in the above list. But otherwise there is nothing absurd or 
improbable in the above passage. On the contrary, it clearly 
indicates that Bimbisara was not, as is believed by some modern 
scholars, the first king of the dynasty, as his father could not 
have anointed him unless he had been king himself, and, for 
aught we know, there might have been other kings before him. 
There is therefore nothing in this passage to show that Bimbisara 
founded a dynasty. 
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If we omit Sisunaga, the immediate predecessor of KalSsoka 
waSj accordingr to the Mahdvamsa^ Nagadasaka. This name seems 
fco be a corruption of Saisunaga Darsaka. The prefix Naga was 
evidently intended to distinguish King Darsaka from his contem- 
porary 5carya Darsaka, chief of Yinaya. The place of Darsaka 
in this dynasty is uncertain. While the Puranas place him 
between Ajatasatru and Udayi, Bhasa, in his SvapnavasaradaiM, 
makes him a contemporary of Pradyota, and the Jlahiiiximia 
places him after Munda and before Kalasoka. As Hemacandra, 
like the Makavamsa, makes Udayi the son and immediate successor 
of Ajatasatru ( 6. 22 ), it seems that the Puranlc account is in- 
correct. Again, Darsaka cannot have been the contemporary of 
Pradyota, as the entire reign of the latter synchronised with those 
of Bimbisara and his immediate successor Ajatasatru, and as lie, 
with Mahavira, died before Buddha, who himself died in Ajata- 
satru’s 8th year. The Mahdvamsa i> therefore probably correct 
in placing him after Udaya and before Kalasoka. This inference 
is confirmed by the existence of a Sri Har^ era of 458 B. C. 
noticed by Alberuni in his India ( tn Sachau 2. 5 ). According 
to AVilson’s Visn i Pt.rdna ( 4. 24 ) Harsaka is a variant form of 
Darsaka’s name and it was perhaps the correct one. As we do 
not know of any other Harsa who could have founded an era in 
458 B. a, the SrI-Harsa of 458 B. C. is probably identical with 
Darsaka-Harsaka. Assuming this to be true, Darsaka would have 
begun to rule in 458 B. C. and as he is said to have ruled for 24 
or 25 years, he died probably in 434 or 433 B. C. ; when Nandi- 
vardhana came to the throne. This resnlt confirms the place 
assigned above to Darsaka. We may therefore definitely assign 
Mm a reign of 25 years from 458 to 433 B. C. 

It may be asked whether there is any evidence to prove the use 
of the Sri-Harsa era of 458 B. C. in early times. It must be 
admitted that there is no definite mention by name of this era in 
early times* But its use can be inferred from the Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela. Agreement has not yet been reached in 
the reading or interpretation of this important historical record, 
but about the passage which bears on the use of the Sri-Harsa era, 
the reading at least is not in dispute, as may be seen from B. M 
Banna's Old Brahrm Inscriplions { pp. 31-33 ). The passage in 
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ctuestion refers to a canal which was excavated by Nandaraja in 
the year 103 ( Nandaraja-tivasasatoghMitani ). This Nandaraja is 
referred to again in the same inscription as lord of Ahga and 
Magadha. He cannot therefore have been merely a local mler, 
but must be identical with Mahapadma, who was the only Wanda 
who could have conquered and ruled over Kalihga also, to enable 
him to excavate a canal in that country. We cannot interpret 
the passage to mean * excavated in the year 103 of Wandaraja \ 
m it is more natural for Eharavela to say who excavated the 
canal that he claims to have extended to Kalihganagara than for 
him to say who founded the era that he was using. In fact the 
passage clearly mentions both the excavator and the date of 
excavation of the canal. We must therefore infer that Wanda- 
raja himself was living m the year 103 mentioned here. Neither 
can we interpret hvasamla to mean ' 103 or 300 years ago ’or ‘in 
the year 300 as there is no word like pTirvam to express the idea 
of * ago and, as the exactly analogous expression terasavasasafa 
in the same inscription is admitted by all scholars, except Mr. IT. 
P. Jayaswal, to mean ‘ 113 years ^ and not ‘ 1300 years Wow, as 
Mahapadma has been proved above to have ruled from 370 to 
342 B. C , the year 103 must be dated in terms of an era which 
began between 370 4- 103 = 473 B. C., and 342 -h 103 = 445 B. C. 
As the era of 458 B. C. was the only one known to have been 
founded between these narrow limits, the use of that era about 
the beginning of the Christian era has thus been proved. 

Just before Darsaka-Harsaka, the Mahavamsa mentions Ani- 
ruddha and Munda. Neither of these kings is mentioned in the 
Puranas or fay Jain authors. But the existence of Munda is proved 
by the AhgxiUara Nikaya ( 5. 5 ), which describes how. king Munda 
of Pataliputra was overcome by grief on the death of his queen 
Bhadradevl. The mention of Pataliputra, which is known to 
have been founded by Udaya in his 4th year\ clearly indicates 
that Munda was a successor of Udaya. About Aniruddha, how- 
ever, we have no other source of information^ Munda and Ani- 
ruddha are together said to have ruled for 8 years, hut as their 
reigns began on Udaya’s death, they must have begun to rule 


1 Vayu Purana ( 99, 319 ) ; SthavirTivaUcarifa ( 6. 180 ). 
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60 years after Mahavlra, when, according to Hemacandra ( 6- 
236-243), Udaya died, i. e. in 528 - 60 = 4*-8 B. C. A-nirnddha 
and Munda may therefore be inferred to have ruled for 10 years 
from 468 to 458 B. C. Udaya ruled, according to the Puranas 
for 33 years, but according to the Mahavamsa, for only 16 years. 
As we have hitherto found reasons invariably to prefer the 
figures given by the Puranas, while adhering, for the kings before 
Kalasoka, to the order of succession as given in the Aiahavafusa, 
we may adopt the Puranio figure for Udaya also and conclude 
that he ruled for 33 years from 501 to 468 B. C- Ajatasatru was 
Udaya’s predecessor, and as Buddha died in his 8th year and in 
521 B. C., his reign must have begun in 521 -t 7 = 528 B. c-, 
and he must have ruled, as the Puranas say for 27 years from 
528 to 501 B. C., while the Malmvamia gives him 32 years. 

Ajatasatru was known to the Jains as Kunika, and Mahavira 
is said to have died while his war with Kosala was in progress. 
In fact his whole reign is said to have been spent in attacking 
and annexing Videha, Vaisall, KSsi and a part of Kcsala. The 
feared invasion of Pradyota did not realise, perhaps because be 
died shortly after the anointment of Ajatasatru. The succession 
of Bimbisara-Ajatasatru-Udayi-Munda is confirmed by the Ast,- 
kavadana, but it omits Aniruddha and Candragupta and places 
between Munda and Bindusara the kings Kakavarni, Sahali. 
Tulakuci, Mahamandala, Prasenajit and Uando. Its evidence is 
therefore of no value whatever, Bimbisara is assigned 28 or 38 
years in the Puranas, and 52 years in the Alahdvahtsa. As he 
was ruling Magadha when Buddha, who died at the age of 
SO years in Ajatasatru’s 8th year, attained Sambodhi in his 36th 
vear of age, he must have ruled for at least 80 — ( / + 35 ) ~ 38 
‘years ; but as his son ruled for 27 years and his grandson for 33 
years, he could not have ruled longer. We may therefore di.s- 
credit the statement of the Afahavamsa that he was anointed by 
his own father when he was only 15 years old and that he ruled 
tor 52 years. Bimbisara therefore ruled for 38 years from 566 to 
528 B. C. He is said to have built Bajagrha, annexed Ahga and 
allied himself by marriage with Kosala and Vaisall. His prede- 
cessors were Si^unaga, Eakavarna, Ksemadharma and K^atraujas 
who are said to have ruled for 40, 26 or 36. 20 or 36 and 24 or 40 
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years respectively. Now, according to the PurUnas, the Saisu- 
nagas ruled altogether for 360 years, hut unless we include the 
Nandas, we have 360 years for only 10 or 12 kings, with an 
average of 36 or 30 years. So the total of 360 years should be 
taken to have been meant for all the 14 kings from Sisunaga to 
Sumalya or Sukalpa, in which case the average becomes 26 years. 
Sisunaga, therefore, seems to have been anointed in 326 + 360 = 
686 B. C., and the total for the 4 kings from Sisunaga to Ksatran- 
jas is 686" 566 = 120 years. If only their minimum figures are 
adopted, the total becomes ] 10 years. There is therefore a 
difference of 120 - 110 = 10 years to be accounted for, and this 
we find in 36 years for Kakavarna, instead of the minimum figure 
of 26 years. We may, therefore, conclude that Sisunaga ruled 
for 40 years from 686 to 646 B. C., Kakavarna for 36 years from 
646 to 61 0 B. C., Ksemadharma for 20 years from 610 to 590 B. C„ 
and Ksatraujas for 24 years from 590 to 566 B. C. Bana, in his 
Harsicarita ( vi ), not only confirms the succession Sisunaga* 
Kakavarna, but remarks about the latter that, after being taken 
in an aeroplane by a Yavana, he was killed by the latter near 
his own city, in reyenge for his having waged war against the 
Yavanas- If this story be accepted as true, we have to infer that, 
as early as the latter half of the 7th century B. C., there was 
intercourse between Hindus and Yavanas, and some sort of aerial 
navigation was not unknown. The results of our investigation 
into Saisunaga and Pradyota chronology may now be summarised 
as follows * — 


^aisunagas 

1. Sisunaga 686-646 B. C. 

2. Kakavarna 646-610 bJc. 

3. Ksemadharma 610-590 B. C. 

4. Ksatraujas 590-566 B. C. 

5. Bimbisara 566-528 B. C. 

6. Ajatasatru 528-501 B. C. 

7. Udayi 501-468 B. a 

8. Aniruddha & Munda 468-458 

9. Darsaka 458-433 B. C, 


Pradyctas, 

1. Pradyota 551-528 B. C. 

2. Palaka 528-504 B. C. 

3. Ary aka 504-483 B. C. 

4. Visakhayupa 483-433 B. C. 

5. Nandivardhana 433-413 B. C. 


B. a 
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10. Nandivardhana 433-413 B. C. 

11. Mahanandi 413—370 B. C. 

12- Mahapadma 370-342 B. C. 

13. Sumalya or Sukalpa 342-326 B. C. 

The Barhadrathas, as we have seen, preceded the Saisunagas 
in Magadha. They were 32 in number : — 

1. Brhadratha._2. Kusagra, 3. Bsabha, 4. Puspavan, 5. Satyahita- 
6- Sudbanva, 7. Urja-Jantu, 8. Nabhasa, ‘ 3 . Jarasaihdba, lu. Saha- 
deva, 11. Somadhi, 12. Srutasrava, 13. Ayutayu, 14- ISiiramitra. 
15. Suksattra, 16. Brhatkarma, 17, Senajit, 18.Srutaihiaya, 19. Vibhu, 
20. Suoi, 21. Ksemaka, 22. Suvrata, 23. Dhannanetra. 24. Nirvrti, 
25. Trinetra-Susrama, 26. Drdhasena, 27. Sumati-Mahinetra, 28. 
Sucala, 29. Sunetra, 30. Satyajit, 31. Visvajit, 32. Ripuiiijaya. 
The individual periods given for the last 22 kings in the Puranas 
are of no value, as, even adopting the minimum figures for 
each king, the total for 22 kings is 790 years, yielding an 
average of 36 years for each. Moreover 11 of these kings are 
given reigns of over 30 years, and 4 of them actually over 50 
years each. The total period given in the Puranas for the entire 
dynasty is 723 years, or 1000 years, yielding averages of 22\2 
and 31 years for each. The total of 723 years, besides being 
exact, unlike the round figure of 1000 years, yields the more 
reasonable average, and is therefore more likely to be correct. 
Accepting this total, this dynasty may be deemed to have ruled 
over Magadha from 1409 to 686 B. C. The first 10 kings in the 
list are said to have ruled before the Bharata war, and the others 
after. Of these latter again, the 16 kings from Senajit are called 
‘ future ’ kings, evidently because the Puranas were originally 
compiled in the reign of Senajit, who is referred to as the ‘present 
king. Brhadratha, the founder of the dynasty, is said to have 
been the son of Vasu, who is also called Caidya i! because he 
came from Cedi ) and Uparicara ( because he had an aerial car ). 
Kusagra was the founder of Girivraja, known also as Kusagra- 
pura. Jarasamdha, the father-in law of Sri Krsna^s uncle Karhsa, 
was killed by Pandava Bhima, shortly before the Eajasuya sacri- 
fice of Yudhisthira. Sahadeva was killed in the Bharata war, 
fighting on the side of the Pandavas. Since there were 10 kings 
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before the Bharata war, that war must have been fought about 
1509 - — = 1183 B. C. The chronology therefore for the 

O/Q 

Barliadratbas arrived at here would be confirmed, if it can be 
proved that tbe Bharata war vas fought about 1183 B. a 

The Bnarata war was the consequence of an astrononiicai 
misunderstanding. When the Pandavas, defeated In a game of 
dice, were forced to go into exile, it was agreed that their king* 
dom would be restored to them, if, after an exile of 12 years, 
they could remain undiscovered for one year. The Pandavas, 
who held to the lunar reckoning, claimed to have fulfilled the 
condition, while the Kauravas, who followed the solar rec^-oning, 
denied the claim. The difference between the two systems of 
reckoning amounts to a little over 5 months in 13 years. Such 
a misunderstanding would be impossible after’ the time of the 
Vecianga Jyotisa, which had adjusted the two systems by the 
intercalation of one month at the end of every 2'*/2 years. It is 
therefore clear that the war must have been fought long before 
the Vedahga Jyotisa was composed. According to the Veddhga 
JyoHsa ( st» 7 ), the winter solstice always began with the sun at 
the beginning of Sravistha in the month of Magha. and the 
summer solstice with the sun in the middle of Aslesa in the 
month of Sravana. This statement enables ns to calculate its exact 
date. It implies that the naksatra segments and not the asterisms 
are here referred to, and, as the middle and not the end of Aslesa 
is placed ax 180"* from the beginning of Dhanistha, it is also clear 
that the system of equal spaces for naksairai> is here used. There- 
fore at the time of the Yeddnga Jyctisa, the winter solstice 
occurred with the sun in 293'' 20', Mr. L. D. Svaraikannu Pillai 
has proved, by £.stronomical calculation, in the introductory 
volume of his Indimi Epiievieits^ that in 332 a ,. C. the winter 
solstice occurred with the sun in exactly 270'', and that the 
difference between Indian and modern astronomy in the length 
of the sidereal year results in a slight displacement of the starting 
point of Indian celestial longitudes, which added to the pieces- 
sion results in a total difference between Indian sidereal and 
modern tropical longitudes of about 59" per annum or 1° for 
every 61 years. The Indian rate of precession must therefore be 
taken to be for every 61 years, and as the amount of precession 
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from the Mme of the Veddhga Jyoiisa to 532 A. C. is 293^ 20^- 270^ 
= 23 20, the ledahga Jijziisa must have been composed in 
23 X 61 - 531 = 892 B. c., and the Bharata war must have 
been fought long before that date. The positions of the solstices 
mentioned in the Vedaitga Jyotis2 are also mentioned by Garga 
and Parasara ( as cited by Bhatta Utpala on the BThai-Bamhita 
8. 1 ), who deemed them so fixed that they feared serious conse- 
quences, should the sun ever swerve from them. But, as a reference 
to the index of Mr. F. E. Pargiter’s Aticleni Indian HisBrical 
Tradition will show, there w’ere several Gargas and Parassras, and 
it is therefore impossible to fix the identity of the astronomers so 
named, or to draw any inferences regarding their posteriority or 
otherwise to the Bharata war. 

The evidence of the later Vedic literature enables us to take 
back the date of the Bharata war still earlier. According to the 
Taittirlya Saniliitd ( 4. 4. 10 ), the Taitdriija Brakmafja ( 1. 1, 2 ; 
1. 5. 1 ) and the later portions of the Atharva Veda ( 19. 7 ), 
Krttika is invariably the first and the ' mouth ' of the Haksatras, 
The reason for this seems to be that Krttika then coincided with 
the vernal equinox. That is why the laifiirhja Brahtnam I 1. 5. 2 ) 
divides the naksatras into 2 groups, (1) Deva naksatras, i. e. 
naksatras of the northern hemisphere, beginning with Krttika 
and ending with Visakha, and (2) Yama naksatras, 1. e. naksatras 
of the southern hemisphere, beginning with Anuradha and ending 
with Bharanl. The Batapafha Brahinaiiay in fact, says explicitly 
( 2. 1. 2 ) that the Krttika alone never swerves from the east, 
while all other naksatras do. This means, in modern astronomi- 
cal language, that it coincided with the vernal equinox, and there' 
fore its declination was nil. Even admitting that this is only 
a traditional statement, it would not have been repeated wnthout 
qualificafeion, if Bharanl had already come to coincide with the 
vernal equinox. TYe may therefore safely conclude that the 
Vedic texts mentioned above were all composed before Bharanl 
had already come to coincide with the vernal equinox. That the 
position of the vernal equinox in Krttika was actually observed 
and recorded is indeed clear from the fact that, in later times 
when the vernal equinox had receded to the asterism Revatl, the 
Surya Szddhdnta accounted for these discrepant positions of the 
6 
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vernal equinox by assuming a libratary motion of 27° on either 
side of Eevati. Now, the apparent longitude of Bharani is, 
according to all Hindu astronomical authorities, 20° and the 
true longitude corresponding to it is 24° 41'. The vernal equinox 
therefore coincided with Bharani in 24 1-^ x 61 - 531 = 975 B. a, 
and all the Vedic texts cited above must hence be dated before 
975 B. C. Of these, the Taittirlya Samhita and the Taittirlya Brahr 
martu were compiled by Vaisampayana or his guru Krsna Dvaipa- 
yana Vyasa, the putative father of Pandu and Dhrtarastra and 
the author of the Itihasa ( historical epic ) named Jaya, about the 
Bharata war, which Vaisampayana amplified into the Bharata 
24000 stanzas, which in its turn was enlarged into the present 
Mahabharatahy SautL The compilation of the Taittirlya Bamldta 
and Brdhmana may therefore be dated shortly after the Bharata 
war. The date of the later portions of the Aiharva Veda is un- 
certain, but they certainly belong to about the same period, as 
they were compiled by Krsna Dvaipayana or his pupil Sumantu. 
The ^atapatha Brahmarta ( 13. 3. 4 ) mentions Janamejaya Pari- 
ksita and his brothers Bhimasena, Ugrasena and Srutasena, who 
are also mentioned as the grandsons of Arjuna Pandava’s son 
Abhimanyu in the Mahabharata ( Kumbakonam ed. 1. 3. 1 ). The 
^otapatha Brahmaria also may therefore be dated shortly after the 
Bharata war. As all these Vedic texts compiled after the Bharata 
war have been proved to date not later than 975 B. C., the Bharata 
war must be dated still earlier. 

The internal evidence of the Mahabharata enables us not only 
to carry back the Bharata war to an earlier age, but also to fix 
its exact date. In the first place, it is stated in the Mahabharata 
( 12. 46. 3 & 4 ) that Bhisma died shortly after the winter solstice 
on Magha iukla astamt^ when the moon was in Rohini. This 
statement is no doubt not found in some editions, but it is con- 
firmed by tradition and other statements from the Mahabharata 
itself. Even today, Magha sukla saptaml and astaml are called 
Ratha sapfamt and Bhisma Astaml respectively. Rat ha taptand 
evidently means the saptami on which the sun^s chariot began to 
turn north in those days, and Bhlsnm Astaml means the astaml 
on which Bhisma gave up his breath. Bhisma, who fell on the 
lOth day of the battle ( 6* 119. 76-90 ), says shortly before his 
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death that he had lain on his bed of arrows for 58 nights (13. 273. 
26—28 ). So when he died, 67 days should have elapsed from the 
beginning of the war, which was arrs nged for Kariiika cviui uf-i^ 
(5, 142. 18; 6. 3. 32 ), and the tithi should therefore have been, 
as stated, Magha sukla astamt. Also, since the naksatra on Karttika 
amavasyd is stated to have been Jyestha, the vaksaira on the 
68fch day therefrom should have been, as stated, Rohinl. Again, 
shortly before his death, Bhisma distinctly says ( 13. 273. 26-28 ) 
that the winter solstice had just begun and the lithi then was 
Magha sukla astami, with 3/4 of the lunar month still to come. 
The tithi and naksaira therefore on the day of Bhisma’s death may 
be taken to have been correctly stated. When Bhisma died, the 
moon was in Rohini, i. e. between 33= 20' ar d 53° 20', according 
to the ancient Garga’s system of unequal spaces, which must 
have preceded the present system of equal spaces. As the tithi 
was astami, it cannot have been more than 8 12 = 96 distant 

from the sun (for 30 tithis = 3b0°). The sun’s longitude could 
not therefore have been less than 360= + 33° 20' - 96' = 297° 20 ; 
and, as Bhisma died within a day after the winter solstice, the 
sun’s longitude at winter solstice could not have been less than 
297° 20' — 1° = 296° 20'. The amount of precession therefore from 
Bhisma’s death to 532 A. C. was not less than 296° 20’- 270' = 
26° 20'. The date of Bhisma’s death could not therefore have 
been later than 26 '/3 x 61-531 = 10(5 B. C. 


Again Indian tradition invariably connects the Bharata war 
with the beginning of the Kali age. But the nature of the con- 
nection is variously stated by different authorities. While, in 
the times of Aryabhata ( 499 A. C. ) and the Aihole inscription of 
Oalukya PulakeMn II ( 634 A. C.)’ the Kali Yuga was believed 
^o have begun from the Bhtrata war itself, the PurEnas date its 
beeLinAom th, death of S,. Krsoa. The ev.deaoe of 
Matgbmrata is apparehtly ooBflictip& In one » ^ J; 

(s stated that the wat toch " ) of the 

Kali and Dvapaia yngaa a^.n^ 

in f»"d Plaoe it is said ( 5. 14.. 1-15 ) that, w be^he 
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war should begin, there would be neither Krta^ Treta nor 
Dvapars, In yet a fourth place ( 9, 61. ) it is said that Kali 

had arrived (praptam). Taken together, the four passages indicate 
that the EhcVi-atii war tuok place after the Kali yuga had begun, 
but yet in the interval between Kali and Dvapara» The Vispu Pura- 
Xia ( 4. 24 ), on the other hand, states definitely that the Kali yuga 
could not overcome the earth so long as Sri Krsna’s feet touched 
it, but that it took effect the moment he passed away. Again, in 
connection with the supposed movement of the Great Bear 
( Saplarsis ), Varahamihira, in his BrliGt-SaviMta ( 13. 3 ), says 
that the Sapfcarsis were in Magha, when Yudhisthira was ruling 
the earth, and cites ’Vrddha Garga as his authority for the state- 
ment. The commentator Bhatta Utpala cites the very verse on 
which Varaha relies, and it saj s that the Saptarsis were in 
Magha in the junction {sahidhi) of Kali and Dvapara, In the 
opinion of Varahamihira therefore, the reign of Yudhisthira must 
be placed in the junction of Kali and Dvapara. How are these 
various at)parently conflicting statements to be reconciled ? For 
attempting a reconciliation, w^e must first understand the nature 
of the Yuga system. According to Hindu astronomers, Kali yuga 
began in 3102 B. C. But it is now recognised that this epoch 
was adopted by Hindu astronomers, only after the Yuga system 
had been transformed into astronomical cycles of integral revo- 
lutions for all the planets, for the reason that, by slightly modi- 
fying the rates of their mean motions, the epoch of 3102 B. C. 
served as a convenient starting point for their calculations, when 
by their mean motions all the planets were or could be made to 
be approximately at the beginning of the AsvinI segment. The 
very fact that the supposed conjunction w^as believed to have 
taken place at the beginning of Asvini, instead of BharanT, 
Krttika or Eohipi proves that originally the epoch of 3102 B. 0. 
had no connection with planetary astronomy. Besides there was 
and could be no such conjunction in fact at that time, and even 
by their mean motions, the Moon, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Mercury 
and Venus were then 3°, 12°, 17°, 21°, 33° and 33° respectively 
removed front the beginning of Asvini. The epoch of 3102 B. C. 
could not therefore have been an ilivented epoch, nor could it, 
ip its origin, have had anything to do with planetary astronomjt 
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But;, unless it tad been already called the Kali era for some 
reason or other, there is no reason why it should later on become 
associated with the Kali Yuga. It is therefore necessary to 
examine the origins of the Yuga system. The primary meaning 
cf Y'uga is a coniunction, and Dr. Shama Sbastri has shown in his 
Gavdrn Ayana that the term Yuga was originally applied iu a 
cycle of 4 years, of which the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4tli years were res- 
pectively called Kali, Dvapara, Treta and Krta. The names are 
taken from the game of dice, which was a popular amusement of 
Vedic times. The object of this cycle was to adjust the Saxana 
or civil year of 360 days with the solar year of 365 ’ 4 days by 
the intercalation of 21 days at the end of every 4 years, while the 
lunar year of 354 days was adjusted with the sidereal year of 
366 days by the addition of 12 daj's at the end of the year. Later 
on this cycle w'as given up for another Yuga of 5 years in which 
the sidereal year of S66 days was adopted, and the lunar and 
solar reckonings adjusted by the intercalation of 1 month, in 


every 2’/3 years. This is the system adopted in the Vedahga 
Jyotisa. Side by side with these Yugas of 4 or 5 years, there was 
also a larger cycle of 10,000 years, which likewise is called Yuga. 
The Atharva Veda, for instance, says ( 8. 2. 21 } “ e assign thee 
a hundred, ten thousand years, tw'o Yugas or three or four ’. 
This clearly indicates that a Yuga was a cycle of 10, COO years, 
which seems to have been divided into Krta, Treta, Dvapara and 
Kali Yugas of 4000. 3000, 2000 and 1000 years respectively. The 
number of their order in the original small cycle of 4 years 


seems to have been transformed into a proportion among them 
with their orders reversed. Thus, while Kali, Dvapara, Treta and 
Krta were the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th years of the smaller cycle, 
they became the last, 3rd. 2nd and Ist Yugas with the proportion 
of 1 : 2 •- 3 : 4. The reason for this transformation is not ascer- 
tainable, but the fact is certain. The Aitareya Brahmava, for 
instance, mentions them ( 7. 15 ) in the order of the Bmaller cycle, 
while the Puranas and astronomical Siddhantas mention them in 
the order and proportions of the larger cycle. The epoch of 3102 
B. C. seems to have been called the Kali era, evidently because 
the smaller cycle of 4 years, beginning with Kali, star e rs 
course at that date, but later on it was confounded with the 
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beginning of the Kali Yuga of the larger cycle, with the conse- 
quent transfer of Yudhisthira to that distant epoch, and the utter 
distortion of Indian chronology. The meaning of Dvapara or 
Dvita and Treta and 2nd and 3rd is obvious, and Krta was 
evidently so called, because it completed the cycle of 4 years ; 
the latter came to be called Satya Yuga or the age of truth, 
when the Yugas acquired a moral significance and were identi- 
fied with the four ages which in the West, were called the 
Golden, Silver, Bronze and Iron ages. But the name of Kali 
seems to have been derived from Sanskrit ^ KaV to count and to 
have acquired the sense of reckoning or era. The term is easy 
to understand when applied to the smaller cycle, for it would be 
natural to call a cycle by the name of its 1st year. But in the 
larger cycle it can have no meaning, unless by assuming that it 
had been transferred from another place where it was significant. 
To distinguish the smaller from the larger Yuga, the latter was 
called Devandm Yuga^ i. e. yuga of the Gods. The Visnu Purdna 
( 1. 3 ) also says that a Yuga of the Gods consisted of Krta, Treta, 
Dvapara and Kali Yugas ’of 4000, 3000, 2000 and 1000 years respec- 
tively, but adds that each Yuga was preceded by a samdhya 
period succeeded by a sawdhydmsa period, each of them being 
1/10 as long as the Yugas to which they are attached. This 
system may therefore be represented thus : — 

L Kfta Yuga — (1) Saihdhya 400 years, (2) Yuga 4000 years, 
(3) Sarhdhyarhsa 400 years. Total 4800 years. 

II. Iretd Yuga — (1) Sarhdhya 300 years, (2) Yuga 3000 years, 

(3) Sarndhyarhsa 300 years. Total 3600 years. 

III. Dvapara Yuga — (1) Samdhya 200 years, (21 Yuga 2000 years, 

(3) Samdhyaihsa 200 years. Total 2400 years. 

lY. Kali Yuga — (1) Saihdhya 100 years, (2) Yuga 1000 years, 
(3) Sarhdhyaihsa 100 years. Total 1200 years. 

It is probable, as the word Saihdhyarhsa ( portion of Sarhdhya ) 
indicates that the Sarhdhya portions were first added, and the 
Saihdhyarhsa portions much later. The addition of the Sarhdhyaih- 
sa portions seems to have been done before the Mahabhdraia^ the 
Manu3mTti{^ 1, 69—71 ) and the Puranas had attained their pre- 
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sent shape, and it became easy to convert these enlarged periods 
for the Yugas into astronomicai cycles of integral planetary revr- 
lutions by simply multiplying them by 360. That the Yugas 
were not astronomical in origin but only adapted by the astro- 
nomers to their own purpose is seen from the fact that, even after 
this process of multiplying by 360. the planets revert to their 
original positions of conjunction even approximateb^ only at the 
beginning of each Treta and Kali, and a minor conjunction had 
to be allotted to the Krta Yuga, supposed to be the first of the 
Yugas. Aryabhata, not satisfied with this arrangement, dis“ 
carded the conventional division of the Yuga in the proportion of 
^ : 3 • 2 • 1, and invented a new system of 4 equal YugQ][Mdas^ 
each of 10,80,000 years. But this system, though astronomically 
reasonable, never gained acceptance, as it conflicted with the 
traditional notions of the Yugas. The existence of an inter- 
mediate stage in the evolution of the Yugas, when they had 
samdhyds, but not yet samdhydmsas is proved by a statement cited 
from Megasthenes ( c. 300 B. C. ) by Pliny { 1st century A. C. ) in 
his Natural Hi&tory ( 6. 77 ). According to Megasthenes, the 
Hindus of his time counted a period of 6451 years and 3 months 
for 153 Kings from Father Bacchus to Alexander, This total 
gives us the impossible average of 42 years each, and seems to 
have been arrived at by simply counting the period supposed to 
have elapsed from the beginning of Treta Yuga, when Pururavas 
and his contemporary Iksvaku, the earliest of the Indian historic 
kings, are said in the Bhdgavaia Purdna ( 9. 14. 49 ) to have lived, 
down to the time of Alexander’s invasion in 326 B. C. The total of 
6451 years up to 326 B. a takes us back to 6777 B. C. Applying 
to this starting point of the Treta Yuga the 3 systems of 10,000, 
11,000 and 12,000 years for each cycle of 4 yugas, we arrive for 
the beginning of the Kali Yuga and the Bharata war at the 
dates 6777 - ( 3000 + 2000 ) = 1777 B. O., 6777 - ( 3300 + 2200 ) = 
1277 B. C. and 6777- ( 3600 4- 2400) = 777 B.C. respectively. The 
last date is for reasons stated already obviously impossible, and 
the first equally so, as it would give for the 22 post - Bharata 

1T77 ess 

Barhadrathas the absurd average of 22 ^ years each, 

while the adoption of 1277 B. c. would give the reasonable 

— SSS 

average of about ~ years for each. king. The historic 
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Kaliyuga may therefore be concluded to have begun in 1277 B. c. 
This date for the beginning of the historic Kaliyuga is also con- 
firmed by a traditional statement handed down by Aryabhata 
that from the beginning of the Kalpa to the Bharata Thursday (i.e. 
the beginning of the Kali Yuga, according to the commentary), 
there had elapsed 6 Manvantaras and 27'V4 Yugas ( Ghatikapada, 
st. 3 ). Since the Manvantaras have no connection with astro- 
nomical cycles, this statement seems to record a tradition which 
existed previous to the origin of the astronomical cycles, in which 
case the Yugas referred to are evidently the smaller cycles of 4 
years each, since the total extent of the supposed 14 Manus 
amount to 1000 yugas, and, according to Megasthenes, the historic 
memory of the Hindus did not reach hack earlier than at the 
most 6777 -b 4400 ( for Krtayuga ) = 11177 B. C. The period there- 
fore of 6 Manvantaras and 27 ^/4 yugas amounts to ‘’/i4 x lOOO x 4 
-f 27 ®/4 X 4 = 1825 years, w'hioh, being counted from 3102 B. C. 
when the smaller yuga cycle began its course, leads us to 3102- 
1825 = 1277 B. C. as the beginning of the Kali Yuga proper, i. e. 
exactly the same date already arrived at above. But since the 
Kali Yuga proper was preceded by a samdhya period of 100 years, 
the period from 3 277 to 1177 B. C. would be the interval between 
the Kali and Dvapara Y"ugas. It is novi' easy to explain the 
apparently contradictory statements about the B1 arata w'ar. If 
it had taken place between 1277 and 1177 B. C., it would be correct 
to say that the war was fought in the interval between Kali and 
Dvapara ( Kali-Dvapara-saihdhi ), and that the Kali Yuga had 
begun before the war, but had not yet taken any efi'ect. This 
taking effect of the Kaliyuga, i. e , the beginning of Kali proper, 
as distinguished from its sanidhyd. period, synchronised, according 
to the Puranas, with the death of Sri Krsna, wbi( b event may 
therefore be definitely dated in 1177 B. C. Strangely enough, the 
so-called Parasurama era began in this very year-. The Kollam 
Andu, of which it is now the 1105th year, is supposed to date 
from the fcundatien of the city of Quilon in 1929 — 1104 = 825 A.C., 
but this is a mistake due to the confusion of ‘ Kollam ’, in the 
sense of year or era, with the city so named. Dr. Buchanan and 
Lt. Col. Warren, who wrote more than a 100 years ago, noted that 
in 1800 A. C., 2 cycles of 1000 years each plus 976 years of the 
third cycle had elapsed, so that the era must have begun in 2976 - 
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1799 = 1177 B. C. Later on, however, i. e., since the time of 
Buchanan and before tie time of Warren, the years of the Kollam 
era were mistaken to be current years, and thus the starting point 
of the era was shifted forward by 1 year to 1176 B. G. There is no 
ground whatever to think that the Kollam era had any connection 
with the foundation of Quilon, and it was evidently associated 
with Parasurama only for the reason that it was used from very 
early times in Malabar, which is popularly believed to have been 
reclaimed from the sea by Parasurama. Mr. V. Gopal Aiyar 
believed the date to have been the beginning of the Kali Yuga, 
which, as has been shown above, must he dated 100 years earlier 
in 1277 B. C. The era of 1177 B. C. really begins, as we have seen, 
from the death of Sri Krsna, who became the most popular God of 
the Hindus, and this event is said in the Mahahharaia ( 11.25.44-45 ; 
16. 1 ; 16. 2. 2 ; 16. 3. 20 ) to have happened in the 36th year. This 
is usually interpreted to mean the 36th year after the Bharata 
war, but in that case it is difficult to understand why, when, on 
hearing the news of their great friend Sri Krsna’s death, the 
Pandavas, who had resolved to abdicate and anoint Pariksit, the 
son of Abhimanyu, should think it necessary to direct Subhadra 
and Krpa to protect him in his youth ( 17. !• 7, 9 & 14 ), when, 
having been born a few months after the Bharata war, he should 
have been at least 35 years old and quite able to take care of him- 
self. If the 36th year is counted from the Bharata war, it is also 
difficult to understand w hy the leisurely epic, which shows a 
great love of details, should mention no incidents between the 
18th and 36tb years, but on the other hand, after menticnmg that 
Hhrtarastra died 18 years after the war ( 15. 41. 25 ), immediately 
proceeds to narrate the destruction of the Yadavas and the death 
of Sri Krsna. We have therefore to accept Dr. Fleet’s suggestion 
that the 36th year, in which Sri Krsna is said to have died, must 
be counted, not from the Bharata war, hut from Yudhisthira^s 1st 
anointment at Indraprastha after the Eajasuya sacrifice. As the 
Pandavas ruled for about a year there, before fcheir 13 
exile began, the Bharata war must have taken place in^the 15fch 
year after Yudhisthlra s first anointment, and 36 - 15 — 21 years 
before the death of Sri Krsna. Kow it is clear that, at the time 
of the Pandavas^ abdication, only 3 years had elapsed sium the 
death of Dhrtarastra, and Pariksit was only 21 years old, ana 
7 
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therefore needed protection for a few years more. Accepting 
these conclusions, the date of the Bharata war should be 1177 + 
21 = 1198 B. 0. 

This date for the Bharata war not only approximates to the 
date 1183 B. C. arrived at already by the law of averages from a 
consideration of Barhadratha chronology, but it is also confirmed 
by the astronomical data of the Mahabharata itself. The Bharata 
war is said to have been preceded by several evil omens, including 
astrological aspects of the planets. As planetary astrology be- 
longs to a much later period, these references seem to be later 
additions, and some of them are even astronomically impossible, 
like the statement ( 6. 3. 14 ) that Mars was retrograde in Magha 
in the month of Karttika, or the other statement ( 6. 3. 28 ) that the 
sun and the moon were both eclipsed on the same day. But there 
are undoubtedly genuine astronomical data mentioned in this con- 
text, i. e., shortly before the Bharata war, Mars turned back 
from Jyestha to Anuradha ( 5. 143. 9 ) and Jupiter and Saturn 
were near the two Visakhas ( Visdkhayoh tamipasih^u Brhaspaii 
^anaiscarau 6. 3. 27 ). Again on the first day of the war, just 
before the battle began, a little after day-break ( 6. 16. 1 ) the 
7 planets were said to have shone together in the sky ( 6. 17. 2 ). 
These data are neither astronomically impossible, nor, on the face 
of it, improbable for some reason or other. It is significant that 
the planetry positions are given, not with reference to the solar 
signs ( rasis ) as in later times, hut in relation to the lunar 
asterisms themselves, as the reference to the two Visakhas im- 
plies. They seem to have been due to direct observation, and are 
just the phenomena, particularly the 7 planets shining together, 
which, if true, are likely to have struck the imagination of the 
beholders and been deemed worthy of being recorded for the 
benefit of future generations. There is no difficulty in the way 
of their having been directly observed, if, as is possible and pro- 
bable, the sun had been clouded for a short period- Accepting the 
data, therefore, to be genuine and true, we may test them with re- 
gard to 1198 B. C. as the date of the Bharata war. Calculating with 
the aid of Mr.SvamikannuPillai's tables, we find that on 16th Octo- 
ber 1198 B.C., which was the day of Karttika amavdsya.t'he positions 
of the planets at daybreak were Sun 219% Jupiter 214^, Saturn 
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315®, Mars 214% Mercury 229® and Venus 233®, all within a few 
degrees ( 19® at the most ) of each other, while the moon vras in 
Aniiradha at daybreak, and in Jyestha in the eTening ( at the 
time of new Moon as required by 5. 142. 18 ), It may be noted 
that, as required by the data noted above, in 1198 B. C. Mars was 
between the asterisms of Anuradha ( 224^) and Visakha ( 2l3"'i 
in Anuradha segment (213® 20' to 226® 40' ), Jupiter and Saturn 
were only 1® and 2® from Visakha asterism ( 213®) and may there- 
fore be well said to have been near the two Visakhas and on the 
1 st day of the war, the 7 planets actually shone together in the 
sky, shortly after daybreak. It would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to find another date satisfying the given astronomical data 
equally closely or even approximately. After this conclusive 
evidence, there cannot be any reasonable doubt that 1198 B. c. is 
the true and exact date of the Bharata war. 

Doubts are, however, entertained by some modern scholars 
whether the planets were known to the Hindus in such early 
times. In the first place, to distinguish the planets from stars is 
one thing, and to be able to calculate their rates of motion and 
positions is quite another thing. The Hindus were, no doubt 
unable to calculate the motions of planets till much later times, 
but such constant and expert star-gazers as the ancient Hindus 
could net have failed to distinguish the moving planets from th® 
fixed stars, and to note their positions, if required, not by calcula- 
tion, but by direct observation in relation to lunar asterisms, as 
in the Mahdbhdrata, It is indeed significant that the Hind^ 
planetary names are of purely Indian origin, and nothing but 
unfortunate prejudice against the antiquity of Hindu culti^^ 
which characterises the latter generation of European Orien|^ 
lists, has stood in the way of recognising clear references to t% 
planets in the Eg Veda (1.105. lO 5 10.55.3; 3.183), Atkar€<i' 
Veda ( 19. 9. 7 ), Taittirlya Aranyol^o. and Maitrdyanl Upamsad ( 6. 
16. 7. 1 ). J. Bentley has indeed proved, in his Historical View of 
Hindu Astrotiomy (^p. 4), that the legend of the Moon begetting 
Venus, Mercury, Jupiter and Mars on Magha, EohinI, Purva 
Phalguni and Asadha, thereby causing them to be named as stated 
in ^mara (1.3. 26 ), lien akosa ( 4. 237 ; 6. 56 ) and Tmju i urdmf 
Maghabhu, Rauliineya, Purva-Phalguni-bhava and Asadha-bhava 
respectively, must have arisen from an observation within a single 
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year of oocultations of these planets by the moon in the respective 
mansions, and that therefore the planets can he proved, by astro- 
nomical calculation, to have been independently discovered by 
the Hindus in and only in 1425 B. O. These positions of the moon 
and the planets could not have been invented by backward calcu- 
lation in later times, for then we should expect them to have been 
named after the solar signs and not the naksatras, and it would be 
difScult to explain why that particular epoch should have been 
chosen for naming the planets. If, therefore, the planets had been 
discovered in 1425 B. C. by the Hindus, there is no reason to dis- 
credit the astronomical data of the Mahuhharaia merely on the 
ground that the planets are mentioned. 

It has been seen that the earliest memories of the Hindus date 
back to 3102 B. a, which originally marked the beginning of the 
Kalpa (historic time ) and as, according to the Puranas, Svayam- 
bhuva Manu was the earliest creation of Brahma, in all probabi- 
lity it was his epoch. His son Uttanapada w’^as the father of 
Dhruva and the eldest king of the Vairaja dynasty. The 7 Psis, 
known as the Saptarsis, were his contemporaries, and the Saptarsi 
era of 3077 B. C., or according to Lalla, 3088 B, C., probably marks 
the date of their death, when the constellations of the Great Bear 
were named after them. It is probable that the correct date of 
this event was 3088 B. O., and that this was later on corrected to 
adjust it to the Kali epoch of 1277 B; C., by an imaginary motion 
of the Great Bear at the rate of one naksatra for every century. 
As, according to Garga, the Great Bear was in Magha in the 
KaU-Dvapara-samdhi, i. e., between 1277 and 1177 B. C., they must 
have been supposed to have occupied Jyestha in 3088 B. C., as in 
the 19th previous century they must he taken back to the 19th 
previous naksatra. The reason for the Saptarsi cycle beginning 
with Jyestha must evidently be that Jyestha, as its name indi- 
cates, was supposed to have been the eldest-born of the naksatras. 
Even as the Great Bear was named after the 7 Primeval Psis on 
their death, the pole-star seems to have been called Dhruva, after 
his death, because, even as Dhruva w'^as famed for his determina- 
tion and energy of purpose, the pole-star of that age was con- 
sidered immovable. The only two stars of any considerable 
magnitude that could be or have the pole-stars between 500Q 
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B. C- and 2000 A. O., and at the same time worthy of being regarded 
as immovable are, as Dr. Jacobi pointad out, c< Draconis which 
was only 6' distant from the North Pole in 2780 B. C., and x IJrsa^ 
Minoris, which will be 28^ distant from the same point in 2100 A.C, 
The only star therefore that could have been called DhruTS by 
the Hindus must be Draconis, which may be regarded as having 
been immovable for 3 or 4 centuries before and after 2780 B. G., 
when it was at its minimum distance from the North Pole. This 
inference is quite consistent with the date of Dhruva, who was 
the grandson of Svayambhuva Manu and therefore must have 
lived in the 31st century B. C. 

The Vairaja dynasty, however, ruled in the Krta Yuga, i. e. 
the pre-historic period of the Hindus. This Tuga came to an end 
with the Flood, and, according to the Puranas, the only survivors 
were Vaivasvata Manu and 7 other Bsis of the Treta Yuga. 
The Krta Yuga is also referred to in the Rgveda ( 10. 72. 2 ) 
as the 1st Yuga of the Gods { Levanam^ prathama yuga) and 
the deluge at its end is mentioned in the Taitfirtya Samhita 
( 7. 1. 5 ), ^atapatha Brahmana ( 7. 5. 1. 5 ) and Kathaha Saw- 
The date of the Flood (now substantiated by 
excavations in Iraq as a historical fact), according to the 
Christian Bible, is, 2501 B. C..’ The earliest memories of the 
Ceylon chronicles, particularly the Rajavalt, go back to 1844 
years before the Sambodhi ( enlightenment ) of Buddha, i. e. to 
1844 + 521 + 45 = 2410 B. C., though, as usual, the date has been 
mis-applied to the invasion of Lanka by Sri Ramacandra. The 
identification of Lanka with Ceylon is doubtful, if the astronomers 
are correct in making its longitude identical with that of Ujjain, 
and the date of Sri Ramacandra cannot be carried back to such 
an early period, if the Puranas are correct in placing 30 genera- 

rations at the most between his time and that of the Bharata war, 

^ 2410 - 1198 _ 

as otherwise we would get an average of years 

for a generation. The Ceylon epoch of 24j.O B. O. therefore must 
mark some other notable early event of Oeyion, in ail probability 
its settlement by the Raksasas, the earliest known inhabitants of 
Ceylon. The Flood may therefore be deemed to h ave happened 

J. Encyclopaedia Britannioa^ IRb Ed, ( 3. 866 ), 
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some time before this event. According to the Bhfigavata Puraija 
( 8. 24 ) the Flood happened in India in the time of the Dravida 
King Satyavrata, who afterwards came to be known as Sraddha- 
deva Mann, son of Vivasvan. Since Pururavas, who lived at the 
beginning of Treta Yuga, was, according to the same Purana, 
( 9. 1 ) born of this Mann’s daughter Ila, the Flood may also be 
dated at or shortly before the beginning of Treta Yuga, which 
therefore must have begun in or shortly after 25 01 B. c. the 
Biblical date of the Flood. Curiously enough, we have another 
misapplied Indian epoch of about this time. According to 
Yarahamihira ( 13. 3 ) the Hsis ( Great Bear ) were in Magha in 
the time of Yudhisthira 2526 years before the Saka era, i. e., in 
2526 - 77 = 2449 B. O. This date, 2449 B. C., seems really to have 
marked the beginning not of the Kali, but of the Treta Yuga. 
Bentley and Cunningham no doubt suggest that this date was 
arrived at by calculation from the position in Magha of the 
Saptarsis. But since the motion of the Ilsis is not real, it is 
probable that the rate of motion was so adopted as to suit their 
position in Magha in a real epoch of 2449 B. C. Mr. Svamikannu 
Pillai has shown, in the introductory volume of his Indian Ephe~ 
mens, that on the 2nd March 2449 B. O. there was an approximate 
but real conjunction of the Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter and 
Saturn in Krttika. So according to Hindu notions, the date 
befits the beginning of a new Yuga particularly Treta or Kali, 
and it is remarkable that a conjunction of the same planets 
between 2514 and 2436 B. C., i. e. on the same date and in the 
same constellation was assumed as an epoch by the Chinese 
Emperor Chuen-hio. We may therefore safely conclude that 
the Treta Yuga really began from 2449 B. C. 

Now the Bhagavata Purd'ijn ( 9. 14. 48-49 ) explicitly states that 
the Vedas were first revealed through Pururavas only at the 
beginning of Treta Yuga. This statement is confirmed by the 
names of the Naksatras. As mentioned already, Jyestha was so 
called, because it was deemed the eldest-born of the naksaiias. It 
was also called in ancient times Rohinl, like the other asterism 
230° — 48 ° = 182° from it, i. e. at the opposite end of the equator. 
A very ancient legend about the Moon says that originally he 
spent all his time with Rohinl, but was compelled by his fathe?- 
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in-law Daksa thereafter to spend his time equally with all the 
nahsatras. The latter part of the statement no doubt reiers to the 
eqiiahspace system of the but the former part eTidently 

implies that both the Rohinis marked equinoxes and therefore the 
Moon spent a disproportionate amount of time with the Kohhr^s. 
Mula was evidently so namec, because with Rohini at the vernal 
equinox, Jyestha would be at the autumnal equinox, and Muia 
would be below the equator. It may therefore he then well 
named the * root ^ of the naksatras. We may therefcne date the 
origin of the naksairas back to the time when the vernal equinox 
was in 49° and the autumnal equinox at 229', i. e. in about 4^ x 
61 “• 531 =" 2458 B. C* The origin of the naksatrai^. therefore 
agrees remarkably closely with the beginning of the Treta Yuga, 
when, according to Hindu tradition, they were born a? daughters 
to Daksa. 

The end of the Vedic age cannot be later than that of Krsna 
Dvaipayana who compiled the Vedas shortly before or after the 
Bharata war. But it cannot be earlier than that period, as some 
of the hymns of the Pgvida were composed as late as the burning 
of the Khandava forest by Arjuna Fandava. The Sarvanukramard 
to the Rgveda ( 10. 142 ) notes that the hymn referred to was com- 
posed by the Sarhgas Jaritri, Drona, Sarisrikta and Stambamitrae 
These same four Sarhgas Jaritri, etc., are said in the MuhaLhdtaia 
(1. 254-260) to have escaped death hy burning in the Rhandava 
forest, when it was burned by Arjuna, and to have prayed to 
Agni for being saved on the occasion. This valuable datum was 
discovered by Mr. Sitanath Pradhan, who has thereby fixed the 
lower limit of the Vedic age. The Vedic age may thus be inferred to 
have been covered by the Treta and Dvapara Yugas. It may there- 
fore be definitely dated between 2449 and 1198 B^C. This inference 
is confirmed by a passage of the Batapatha STuhmcina ( 10. 4. 2 
which indicates that the number of syllables of the Rgmda 432,000, 
corresponds to the number of days in the "V edic age, which there- 
fore extenacd approximately over — 1200 years, while the 

interval between 2449 and 1198 is one of 1251 years. It is impos 
sibleintbis paper to consider the genealogies of the various 
dynasties who ruled before the Bharata war, as the subject is 
wide enough to deserve separate treatment, and justice cannot b# 
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done to it within a few pages, which is all that can he allotted to 
it in a paper devoted to the consideration of chronological 
problems. We may therefore now return to Candragnpta Manrya 
and his successors in Magadha. 


The Mauryas are said to have been 10 in number and to have 
ruled altogether for 137 years. But the aggregate of even the 
minimum figures of each reign amounts to 145 years. There is 
therefore an excess of 145 - 137 = 8 years, which has to he 
accounted for. Now Kunala, the son of Priyadarsi Dharmasoka, 
is said to have ruled for 8 years. This cannot be true, as accord- 
ing to Buddhist legends, he was blinded by the machinations of 
his step-mother Tisyaraksita. Omitting him therefore from the 
list, the Maurya chronology may be settled as follows : — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 


Candragnpta 

Bindusara 

Priyadarm 

Dasaratha 

Sampraii 

Salisuka 

Somadharma 

Sata-dhanva 

Brhadratha 


( 24 years ) 326 
( 25 years ) 302- 
( 36 years ) 277“ 
( 8 years ) 241- 
( 9 years ) 233- 
( 13 years ) 224“ 
( 7 years ) 211- 
( 8 years ) 204- 
( 7 vears 1 196- 


-302 B. 0. 
'277 B. C. 
•241 B. a 
'233 B. O, 
•224 B. O. 
•211 B. a 
‘204 B. 0. 
196 B a 
189 B. a 


Of Candragnpta, enough has been said already, and it only 
remains to add that, in later life, he seems to have become a Jain, 
and, according to Jain tradition, he then abdicated and became 
the disciple of the srutakevali Bhadiabahu, finally giving up his 
life by voluntary starvation on Candragiri, which was named 
after him since his death. According to the Muara-Raksasa, 
Canakya seems to have resigned his position as the chief minister 
of Candragnpta, when he had succeeded in his attempts to bring 
over Nanda’s minister Raksasa to the side of Candragupta. But, 
according to Hemacandra ( ch. 8 ), Canakya continued to remain 
as Candragupta’s minister throughout his reign, but when, Bindu- 
sara came to the throne, he associated the poet Subandhu with 
himself as minister. Subandhu, however, proved ungrateful and 
succeeded in alienating Bindusara from him by alleging that. 
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Canakya had caused the death of Bindtisr^rs 's mother, a^d finally 
putting: him out of the way. This curious story seems to be 
confirmed by other circumstances. In the first place, the 
vafhsaHkd narrates how Canakya. Lo save his prote,Lye Caridrag'iipta 
from being* poisoned, used to him r.rc:i'r€'>s;Tely increasing 

doses of poison, but Candraguptths pregnant queen unfortunately 
drank one day a cup intended for her husband and died in con- 
sequence, but Caiiakya ripped open her stornacli and brought out 
the embryo, which, after gestation in the wombs of goats, was 
born as Bindiisara, so named, because of a drop of poison which 
had left its marB: on him. The poet Sobandiiu again is mentioned 
in'the Brhat-katha as the Brahmana, who w^as brought in to dis- 
place Canakya from his promised seat at the Sraddha in Nanda^s 
palace. Finally, we have the evidence of Subandhu himself, who, 
according to Vamana’s Kazijalamkm'a ( 3. 2. 2 ) is reported to have 
aspired to become the minister of Candragupta's son Candra- 
prakasa and therefore wrote a stanza in praise of that prince, 
when he had just become king as the ‘ refuge of the learned 
According to Mr. A. Rangaswami Sarasvati, this verse is taken 
from a play of Subandhu called Va^avadatta-^Natyadhara^ extracts 
from whicb. are found in later works on rhetoric. Hemacandra^s 
story may therefore be accepted as true, and we have to infer 
that, though on winning over Raksasa, Canakya was desirous of 
reslgninghis ministry, Candragupta could not dispense with hfs 
patron^s counsel. Bindusara, as has been noted, seems to have 
been a nick-name of Candrapraka^a, who was known to the 
Greeks only by his title Amitraghata. Priyadarsi seems to have 
been the personal name of the king known later as DharmS- 
soka or simply ASoka, as his edicts, with one exception { the 
Maski edict ) invariably refer to him by that name alone. He 
seems also to have ruled only for 36 years, and the 37 years of 
the Mahavamsa was evidently only a close approximation. .As, 
according to Hemacandra ( 9. 50-52 }, Samprati was also a son of 
Kiinala and grand-son of Priyadarsi, he must have been Basa- 
ratba^s brother, but as Dasaratha is known from his inscriptions 
to have actually ruled shortly after Priyadarsi, we cannot accept 
Hemacandra’s statement that Samprati was the immediate succes- 
sor of Priyadarsi. The fact seems to be that Jain writers seem 


8 
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generally inclined to omit minor kings, if they happened to pro- 
fess another faith ; and Dasaratha seems, from his inscriptions, to 
have favoured the Ajivakas. Sampratl, however, was a great 
patron of Jainism, and the Jains regard him even today as a 
royal saint. He occupies the same place in Jain legends that 
his grand-father did in those of the northern Buddhists. Curiously 
enough, however, the Buddhist romance, Asokavadana ( a part 
of Bivyavaddna ) supports Hemacandra, as against the Puranas 
and Dasaratha’s own inscriptions, in making Samprati the imme- 
diate successor of Priyadarsi. It is therefore possible that the 
order of succession of Dasaratba and Samprati has to be transposed. 
The Vtsziu Purdya calls Kunala by the name of Suyasa^ while the 
Vdyu Purdxva calls Dasaratha and Samprati by the names of 
Bandhupalita and Indrapalita. Here again we have to infer that 
Suyasa, Bandhupalita and Indrapalita were titles or alternative 
names of Kunala, Dasaratha and Samprati. The next king Sali- 
suka has the distinction of being mentioned in the Yuga-Pardya, 
of the Odrgl SamMta, but nothing is known of his two. successors 
Somadharma ( called in some Puranas Devadharma ) and Sata- 
dhanva. Brhadratha, however, the last of the Mauryas, is said 
in the Puranas to have been killed by his general Fusyamitra, 
who founded the Suhga dynasty. His name has a variant 
Brhada^va, but the form Brhadratha is confirmed by Bana, who, 
in his Harsa^carita (vi) gives us the interesting detail that, under 
the pretence of reviewing his forces, Brhadratha was killed by 
his general Fusyamitra in the presence of the army. If this 
statement is true, the army must have been at the back of Pusya- 
mitra, who seems to have led a popular revolt against Maurya 
misrule. The unreliability of the Asokavadana is seen further 
in its account of the successors of Bamprati, which includes not 
only unknown kings like Brhaspati, Vrsasena and Pusyadharma, 
but even Fusyamitra whom it describes as of Maurya descent. 

Fusyamitra is assigned a reign of 36 years in the Puranas and 
30 years in the Jain accounts, but, in the Mdlavikdgntrnitra and 
the recently discovered Suhga inscription of Ayodhya, he is in- 
variably referred to as Senapati ( general ), He seems therefore 
to have ruled without assuming the royal title. The Suhga total 
of 112 years in the Furapas tallies with the aggregate of indivi- 
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dual figures only by adopting the minimum figures and a reign of 
only 30 years for Pusyamitra, who seems therefore to have reigned 
only for 30 years, as is stated in the Jain accounts. Pusyamitra 
seems to have been an ardent Hindu, as Patahiali, the gram- 
marian, claims to have performed sacrifices on his behalf, and as, 
according to the Ayodhya inscription mentioned above, he is 
said to have twice performed asvamedha { horse-sacrifice ). One 
of these horse-sacrifices is also mentioned in the Malavikagnimitra, 
which adds the detail that, in the course of the preparatory expe- 
dition, Pusyamitra’s grandson Vasumitra came into conflict with 
Yavanas ( Greeks ). The Yavanas seem to have even raided 
Saketa and Madhyamika, according to Patanjali's MahSbha^a, 
but the raid was repelled. This Yavana invasion must be identi- 
fied with that of Demetrios mentioned by Strabo ( 11. 11 ), and 
not with the much later one of Menander who, according to the 
Milinda Prasna, lived 500 years after Buddha, i. e, in the Ist 
century B. 0. The apocryphal Gargi Samhiia goes much further 
when it says that the Yavanas, after reducing Saketa, Pancala 
and Mathura, actually reached Pataliputra, which is incredible. 
Pusyamitra’s orthodoxy went so far as to persecute Buddhists, if 
Taranatha ( tr. Schiefner, p. 81 ) may be relied upon. But the 
stories of religious persecutions in India cannot be accepted with- 
out confirmation from independent sources, as the ancient kings 
of India were usually tolerant of other faiths, while the sectaries 
were as usually unveracious in their religious histories, as may 
be seen from the alleged persecutions of Buddhists and Jains by 
Kumarila and Sambandha. Pusyamitra’s son Agnimitra waged, 
according to the Afa/a«ftasrRimfra of Xalidasa, a successful war 
with Yajnasena, king of Vidarbha, and claimed to be a^ Baimbika 
(4. 14). This reference, discovered by Mr. H. A. Shah, is interpreted 
by him to mean that the Suhgas were descendants of Bimbisara. 
This is probable, but it cannot therefore mean that Bimbisara was 
the 1st king of the Saisunaga dynasty, even as Kakutstha, Raghu, 
Puru, Bharata and Kuru were not founders of their dynasties, 
though their descendants are called Kakutsthas, Ragbavas, Paura- 
vas, Bharatas and Kauravas. Of Agnimitra’s successors, his son 
Vasumitra, as seen already, repelled the Yavanas on behalf o 
Pusyamitra, but, according to Bana’s Earsr.carita (vi), was killed 
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by Mitradeva in the midst of actors, of whose company he was' 
inordinately fond. Bhagavata, another of Agnimitra’s successors,- 
is .mentioned in his inscription at Besnagar and is perhaps 
identical with Bhagabhadra, to whose court the Yavana ambassador 
of Antalkidas had come, when he erected the Gariida column at 
Besnagar in honour of Bhagavan Vasudeva, .the ' God of Gods 
Theiast Suhga king of Magadha, Devabhutl was killed for some 
sexual offence by his own minister Kanva Vasudeva, who founded 
a short-lived dynasty of his own, of which 4 kings, including him- 
self, ruled altogether for 45 years. But the Suhgas were not 
thereby completely destroyed, as some ‘ Mitra * kings are found 
ruling for about another century in Ayodhya and Malva, the 
most notable of them being Bahasatimitra of Magadha (?) whom; 
Karavela claims to have defeated, Kavimitra Vikramaditya of 
Malva, the famous foe of the Sakas and the founder of the 
Vikrama era ( 58 B. C. ) and Agnimitra Sudraka, the king of 
Vidisa and author of the Mrcchakatika, Of these and fcheir con-- 
temporary Sakas, Kusanas and Andhras, nothing more can be 
said here for want of space and because they deserve a separate 
treatment. But it must be noted that the Kanvas at any rate' 
were displaced by the Andhras, whose first king Simuka Sata- 
vahana is said to have killed the last Kanva Susarma. 

The Suhga and Kanva chronology may now he set forth as 
follows * — 

- Su hgas 


1. 

Pusyamitra 

( 30 years ) 

189- 159 B. C. 

o 

rV. 

Agnimitra 

( 

8 years ) 

159-151 B. C. 

o 

Sujyestlia 

( 

7 years ) 

151-144 B. 0. 

4. 

Vasumitra 

( 

8 years ) 

144-136 B. a 

5. 

Andhraka 

( 

2 years ) 

136-134 B. C. 

6. 

Ptilindaka 

( 

3 years ) 

134-131 B. C. 

7. 

Ghosavasu 

( 

3 years ) 

131-128 B. C. 

8. 

Vajramitra 

. ( 

9 years ) 

l':;:-119 B. C. 

9.; 

Bhagavata 

( 32 years ) 

119- 87 B. c. 

10. 

Devabhuti 

(10 years ) 

87- 77 B. 0. 
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Kaxivas 


1. 

Vasudeva 

( 9 years ) 

77 - 68 B. C. 

2. 

Bhumimitre 

( 14 years ' 

68 - 54 B. c. 

3. 

Narayana 

( 12 years 

54-42 B. c. 

4. 

Su^arma 

10 years ) 

42 - 32 B. C'. 


It is sigiiifioant that^ with the exception of Pnsyamitra and 
Bhagavata, all the other kings in the above list are said to have 
had very short reigns. The reasons are obvious, internal dissen- 
sions and foreign aggression. It was evidently a time of violence 
and misrule. The Kali Ynga, which began in 1277 B. C., and in 
the 3rd century B. 0. was believed to consist of 1100 years includ- 
ing the sawdhya period, must have been believed to have ended in 
177 B. C., and the Krta Yuga ( the golden age ) to have begun at 
the same date ; and as at that time Pusyamitra, the pillar of 
Hindu orthodoxy, was reigning, the signs of the coming age 
seemed propitious. It is even probable that in 177 B. C,, a new 
era deemed auspicious ( prasasta ) and called Krta ( Krta- 
samihita ) w^as started which is found used in early Malva 
inscriptions. But with Pusyamitra’s death, all the hopes of the 
Hindus were dashed to the ground, and they found the evils of 
the Kali age more rampant than ever. It must have been at this 
time that the sa^ 2 (iA 2 /a?hsa periods were added to the duration of 
the Yu gas, and the life of the Kali Yuga extended to 77 B. C. But, 
as even then the times had not improved, all attempts to adjust 
the system of the Yugas to actual facts were finally abandoned, 
till in the 5th century A. C., the astronomers took up the Yuga 
system and aoapted it to their own purposes, distorting It out o 
recognition. 

It is hoped that this humble attempt to solve some problems of 
Indian chronology will meet with the critical appreciation of 
scholars, though many of the facts, arguments and conclusions 
therein may fail to meet with their approval. The object of this 
paper will have been served if it helps in the least degree to throw 
fresh light on some obscure corners of Indian chronology, or even 
if it only serves to stimulate competent scholars to make mor^ 
’ rtxitful enquiries on the topics dealt with herein. 



THE VINA IN ANCIENT TIMES 
BY 

N. B. DIVATIA, B. a. 


We hear this word, vtrta, so often in Sanskrit literature and in 
such a variety of suggested ideas, that few have paused to consider 
its correct description. This very fact should make us pause and 
think. Let us inquire closely. In this connection we shall have 
at the outset to find out how this musical instrument was played 
upon. The Amarakosa has 
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Mahesvara in his commentary on this says = — 

This distinctly shows that a bow was used to play upon certain 
instruments of which vim was one. This would indicate that 
instruments like the sd.rafigi or the dilruha which are played upon 
with a bow can be included under the term vim. True, these, 
especially the dilmbat are modern articles. An instrument called 
the esraj in Bengal is played upon with a bow. I saw it at 
Darjiling once in a gathering of Bengali ladies and gentlemen. It 
may safely be conjectured that some predecessors of the aarangi and 
the like were in use in ancient times and the bow was used to 
produce music therefrom. The hin, so widely in vogue in the 
Karnataka and the Madras Presidency, is always played upon with 
the finger-nails or with a nail-protector made of iron- wire, known as 
miSrdb amongst satar players in Urdu language, or nakhi in Guja- 
rati. And considering that the word, hin, is obviously derivable 
firom Sanskrit ), we cannot help concluding that the, 

vim of ancient times meant some such instrument and that it was 
played upon, not with a bow, but, with the finger-nails. We have 
several references to this fact in Sanskrit literature ; thus : 

In the Prcrfyna Yavgandharayam { of the Bhasa plajrs), 
4-ct II, st. 12, we find the following ; 
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The king speaks of the vtna in this verse and the second line 
tells ns that it was played upon with the finger-nails. 

In Kadambari in the description of the ICumaripurabh^nkira 
we read wmm In this partsamkhya alamkara we see 

that the finger-nails struck the t;i^-strings. 

Again, in the same work in the description of MahaSveta play- 
ing upon the vma, we read - — 

-Pi » =r JJ a TT & igr 7r;^xrsnrrl4d f * 


MahsSveta is here presented as playing on the vipZ with her 

fingers (or finger-nails), or, if we take the term 

^ to mean a wa6 or na*M made of ivory and not merely an 

ordinary finger-ring made of ivory, worn as usual on ^e finger 

as a mere ornament, she was playing upon t he vtna with s nch a 

mijrab. But the utpreksa in jould 

indicate that even though in this particular case M^asvefe was 
playing upon the ^;ma with her finger-nails or with an invory 
mijrab, it tvas possible to use a «<Wlui ( a bow made of ivory ) ^ or 
the same purpose, though, it must be remembered, t^_ 
results would be different in each case, the difference 
we find between the actions of the satar and the ddruba. How one 

and the same instrument could be so played upon Perhaps 

difficult to understand, though not quite inconceivably 

all that is intended is that the rays of the ^ 

only gave the appearance of a bow playing on it, 
Wrhavesho^nthatitwas a played upon -“f 

Zn with the finger-nails only. “^^^^tcludi^ 

inferring that the term vtm was oJ^the ^one hand which 

instruments like our Karnataka 6m hand, 

is always played upon with the fingers and ^ ^ _ 

instruments like the dilruba and the sarangt played P n, ay 
with a bow. 
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But further, Ksirasvaml in his g:loss on the Amarakom has 
something new to say. Where Mahe^vara, as we saw above, gives 
( i e. a bow ) as the meaning of ( kona ), Kslra- 

svami says and according to Amara, 

is a synonym of a drum. This, a stick for heating a drum 
with, can have nothing to do with a vlna. How can we explain 
this ? However, KsIrasvamI goes on and says • 

IS Thus he wishes to read 

for #nrtTf% and extend the sense of to another thing with which 
a s^TcTcT^ is played upon. What is this sata-tantn 2 And what 
could be its kona ? I would venture a conjecture : We know of 
a musical instrument called sara-mandala, correctly svara-mandala, 
known to Mahomedan musicians as kdmim This instrument has 
numerous strings, over two dozens. It is played upon with a 
small bit of wood or the like pressed with one hand on each string. 
Could it be that there were some such instruments as svara^ 
man<}ala with a hundred strings ? I leave the conjecture at that. 
Only if this was the case, the term vtim would have to include 
such sata-taniris also. 

To return to the bow and the finger-nail as means of playing 
upon the vlrid • Bharata in his Nalyasdstra ( XXIX— 124 ) has 

tM * i 'S*lS *=1 1 H li ?T I 

which takes us to the same conclusion as above, viz. that vlz^d. 
meant instruments like our bin played upon with finger-nail on the 
one hand and instruments like the saranyl and the like ( or their 
predecessors ) played upon with a bow on the other. Hemacandra 
in his Trisasti-salaka-purusacarifa under Mahaviracarita ( XI, 406 
to 410 ) has •• 

Now, kambika Is a new word. Medinz K.osa says =5r and 

the Haima Anekartha. Kosa This would point to 

a bamboo stick ( vafnsarlata ) as a means of playing upon a vina 
(L e. that class of vtria which is played upon with a bow }, a stick 
like the one which with, of course, horse-hair or the like strung 
at both ends turning it into a bow is used at present by wander- 
ing minstrels known in Gujarat by the name of Bkartharw 
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Plate II 
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because their common song deals with the story of King Bhartr- 
hari. ( 'Bhartharls are to Gujarat what the troubadours were 
to Europe during the middle ages ). 

There is one possible argument. The bin is played upon with 
both the hands, the right hand finger-nads > mijrahed or un- 
mijrahed ) striking the strings at the bottom end, and the left hand 
finger pressing the string concerned on the several frets to pro- 
duce the several notes. Thus, one may say, the finger-touch is 
for the frets and the bow-touch ( instead of the finger-nail strokes ) 
is for the bottom of the strings, and thus both the bow and the 
fingers, can work together. But the answer is that the touch on 
the frets is that of pressure by the finger-tips and not strokes with 
the finger-nails ; this is true of the dilruba and ^atar also. Only 
in the case of the sarahgl the finger-tip pressure is absent anfi ttie 
finger-nails vn -i-k along the strings, touching lightly the ddei of 
the strings. Thus or 3'^'Wfr indicates only the -ririkings 

at the bottom- Be it noted that in the extract from Kc‘jUihi^^ri 
given above Mahdivetd is depicted as striking the v>nT‘ with the 
right hand, for the left hand plays on the frets and the right hand 
strikes the bottom of the strings as every one knows. The 
utpreksa which likens the rays of the finger-nails to a koj^a also 
points to the bottom of the strings. 

Vincent Smith, in his “ Early History cf Ind-a gives seme 
pictures of ancient coins. No. 10 of these is a coin of Samudra- 
gupta. It represents the king with a virta on his knee with one 
gourd, and he is shown as playing upon it with his two hands 
no bow is shown. This belongs to the fourth century A. D. 

A-gain Rapson shows two coins of Samudragupta who is re- 
presented as seated cross-legged, playing upon a lyre or lute 
( vlzid ) which lies on his knees. ( Vide Catalogite of Indian Coins, 
Gupta Dynasties, p. 18, Plate V, Coins 5 and 6 >. This lute is a 
peculiar boat- shaped instrument with no gourds and is not to be 
mistaken for the real nina. as typified by our bin of the Karnataka 
Vina is a misnomer in the case of the representation in these 
coins, at least a term u sed in a loose way. 

1 y?rris is another name foT^andering minstrels in ancient Kathiavada. 

Could it (tar!) have been an abridged evolute of hharthan. i 

9 
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The Karnataka, Dravidian as it is, has maintained the classi- 
cal traditions of Aryan civilization in the science and art of 
music in much greater purity than the North Indian School of 
music has done. Hence the present day bin of Karnataka is a 
truer representation of the ancient vlifd than the satdr or satar-like 
instruments. 

THE VINA : ITS SHAPE CONSTITUTION 

Now, an important question connected with the virid is its 
shape constitution. "What was its body formation in ancient 
times? I leave aside the secondary instruments played upon 
with a bow. My eye is on the vhj,a: played upon with the 
finger-nails. The Abkidhdna-cintamarii of Hemacandra gives the 
following enumeration of the constituent parts of a viv-d: •- 

5^: SRT^: mn: I 

^ i< 11-204, 205 

The names of the several parts of a vl^U given here have' been 
explained differently by different persons, in some cases. Let us 
take them one by one •• 

1. is the name of the bodu of vinxi ; Hemacandra in 

his VTtti explains it thus = i Now, 

what does this mean exactly ? The place where the strings are 
suspended ? Really the t-itzu consists of the fret-board on the 
davLila and the two gourds at each end, where is the body left after 
that ? The body and the dan^a could hardly be separated from 
each other. We leave this in an undecided state thus. 

2 . : 

Hemacandra explains this thus : 

^ ^ ' arr?^ trsr rr?3^t ^ » 

Ki^rasvSml on Amara has = 

^ =gnlu tt 3’iTsrTf : ^ “ 

We are again confronted by two possible senses • 
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( a ) the leather which ig fitted to some part of the vlnu which 
would indicate that the vwa had its lower hody thus 
treated, as in the case of the sTIraiigi and the like ; 

(b) the part where the strin^ts are tied. — This may be the 
bottom of the dcnpl'i near the gourd or the pegs along the 
fret-board ( rrr% in Hemacandra would support this sense). 

3. This presents no difficulty. It is the main stem on 
which the frets are fastened ; 

4. This again presents twofold meanings : 

( a ) Hemacandra explains as under : — 

Kslrasvam! on Amara ( VI-7 has the same except that 
he has for This goes to indicate wmoden 

globes ( instead of gourds ) with their tops covered by 
leather, for securing resonance. ( The present day htn 
has’gourds or wooden representations of the gourds but 
no leather fitting ): 

( b ) Apte gives different meanings : viz. a crooked piece of 
wood at the end of the lute He cites no authority. 
But a friend of mine w^ho plays on the bhi as an expert 
tells me that it is (somewhere) described as cTWF- i. e. 

which he believes is the bit of 
wood with holes through 'which the strings pass before 
they are finally secured at the bottom end of the stem 
continued by the sounding board. The vernacular name 
for it in Grujarat is ( ghodt ), 

5. 1 Hemacandra in his explains these terms 

f thus : 

’^rtnrnrr ^ ** ? « ii R » 

The sense of this depends on what is meant by ^frorrriir^. If it 
is the bottom end, kalika and kUnikd would stand for the ghof^i^ the 
rest through the holes whereof the wires pass. If we take mTdam to 
mean the upper end of the fret-board, the terms could be taken to 
mean the pegs to which the wires are fastened. This latter sense 
is more probable, for two -xeasons"; 
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( 1 ) ?T^ would iudioate the fastening of th© wires^ and 

^ ■q' p q r^ ( which, by the way, may be connected with cf^qr^ = to 
sound ) would indicate that by fastening the wires the true notes 
are produced ; 

( 2 ) The top end of the strings gives the lowest note in the 
scale and the notes rise as the finger presses downward till it 
reaches the lowest fret ; the top being thus the mTilam^ the be- 
ginning, properly speaking. 

Morsier Williams and Apte support this meaning more or less. 
They have : — 1. The horn of any animal, 2. the peg of 

a lute ; 

— 1. an nnblown flower ; 

2. The bottom or peg of the Indian lute. 

[ The “bottom*' seems incongruous and most be rejected]. 

may be the name given to the peg, on account of its 
fancied resemblance to a horn, and may be the name given 

to the peg on account of the top-knot of the peg resembling a bud. 

There are some who think that kakrjhha is the ghedi (the rest- 
chip through which the wires are led at the bottom of the tvna ) 
and kalika i^ the last, low^est, of the frets. This is hardly correct. 
I shall indicate this view just below when I deal with the most 
important problem in connection with the ancient vlna viz. : 

Vl^A AND ITS GOURDS 

How many gourds had the ancient t7tya ? To facilitate matters 
I present herewith a plate ( marked I ) showing the picture of the 
Eudra-Vma prepared for me by Mr. Phulchand Shall of Hadiad, 
who knows something of the vma being himself a player on it. 
I have just above indicated his errors about the kaknbha and the 
kalika. The position of the gourds, as shown in the sketch is that 
occupied by them in the present day bin and I have shown reasons 
already why the bin should be accepted as the ancient vtna. 
However, the vlna, its shape and gourds, have an interesting 
course of evolution. Even now there are certain viyas with one 
gourd only at the bottom, something in the same position as that 
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of a tamhurU and another gourd at the top end much like the one 
in the sketch given here, though smaller in si^je. One of the 
earliest kind of vtiui was like the one shown in sketch Ko. II 
given here. I have taken it from T. A. Gopinath Eao’s work. 
** Elements of Hindu Iconography Vol. I, part I I quote below 
an informing description from page 9 thereof : — 

Vina. It consists of a long hollow semi-cjlindrioal body 
handle with a number of keys on its sides. From each of these 
keys proceeds a string or wire which is stretched over the long 
body of the instrument and tied at the lower end. At this lower 
end is a square sounding box, and to the upper end a hollow 
gourd is attached to serve as a resonator. It is played with the 
left hand by passing the fingers lightly over the strings and 
pressing them down a little in required positions- The right nanci 
nlu 'lirs the various strings periodically to suit the requirements 
of the musician ( see Pi. II figures 10 and 11 

This crude early form must have gradually passed ihrough 
various alterations, the square box having given place to a round 
gourd to correspond to the one ac the top end, and the body being 
constructed so as to accommodate frets on a well-rounded hollow 
stem fitted with a plank-like piece. The final evolution was the 
present day bln which must have an antiquity of its own. The 
description of a vina given by Monier Williams in his Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary seems to have been based not on the modern 
bln but on his idea of the classical instrument, at any rate he 
must have accepted the present day bln as the prototype of the 
Vina of classical antiquity. This is his description = “ Tina has 

seven wires or strings, raised on seventeen frets fixed on a long 
rounded board towards the ends of which are two large gourds 

To come to the number of gourds in a vlnu - an incidental light 
is thrown on this point by Hemacandra in Ms Trisasti-^salaka-- 
purusa-carita, X, vii, 9. This stanza occurs in a description of 
the cold ( siUra ) season. It runs thus ? 



1 I wonder why Hemacandra has omitted the alahu ( gourd ) in his eim- 
meration of the constituents of the vinu in his Abhidhana^cinatmani, 
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The youthful lover’s arms are here likened to the da^tda of a 
inna lying over the two gourds to which are likened the two 
breasts of the lady-love. It may be contended that the singular 
number in would support the theory that the vhja had 

only one gourd in ancient times. But we have to remember 
firstly, that the word though strictly meaning the hand, 

must here be taken as indicating the arm as it is likened toaMna- 
davida,, and thus the arm must be resting on both the breasts, and 
secondly, such a use of the singular for the plural (or dual) 
number is not unusual. Compare Kalidasa’s lines in the 
Yikt amorvasiyd '• 

rH’i&Trsr-H'r^ ii 

Pururavas asks Urvasi to open her eyes, when she was in a 
swoon and the singular number in really implies by way of 
upalaksana the dual number. In fact it is not physically possible 
to open one eye without simultaneously opening the other. 
Besides, there is no point in saying “ open your ( one ) eye ”, 
Thus, to my mind, there are sufficient grounds to hold 

I. That the vlnpd proper in ancient times was played upon 
by the finger-nails ( of the right hand ) ; 

II. Other instruments, loosely included in the vlna were 
played upon with a bow ; 

III. That the perfected form of the vim must have had * two 
gourds attached below the stem. 

1 The following subhasita may be shown against this view ; 

qt Tit i vTTTtlT I 

sTTriTT ifSTTTviti; n 

This stanza is found in the first Pravaha of Udhhata-sagara. ' According 
to one account Udbhata (or Bhattodbhata ; was one of the panditas 
honoured by king JaySpIda (A D. 779 to 813 ) of KSsmira, mentioned in 
Pajataranginz of Kalhapa. Taking it as it stands there is nothing wrong 
in one gourd resting on SarasvatTs bosom and the other over her shoulder 
3>nd neaf h©rh.aa4e 
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Post-Script 

( a ) I may note incidentally that the Bafar which is after all a 
simplified abridgement of the 6271, is distinguishable in its essen- 
tial constitution from hin {vlna'), I do not take into account the 
fact that the satar has only one gourd, and that two differently 
formed and placed from that in the hin. The essential difference 
consists in the fact that the permanent arrangement of the frets 
in a bln does away with the necessity of shifting their position^ 
when a new fhata (.^T3:)'or mela (TO is required, whereas in the 
satar such shifting is necessary. 

{ b ) The popular view of the vma is so confused and corrupted 
that we find in pictures of Sarasvati a safar or even a famhtiri^ 
placed in her hands, which serves as the vlna of classical worth- 
Again, I have heard several Deccani musicians call the tamhura 
a vlna and that too in the masculine gender • TOT* 



DHAKMAKIRTI AND BHAMAHA 
BY 

De. K. B. PATHAK, B. a., Ph. D. 

In my previous tbree papers I have shown that the Buddhist 
author Santaraksita belongs to the ninth century because he 
quotes a well-known verse from the Tattvarthaslokavartika of 
Vidyananda-Patrakesarisvami : 

ersr \ 

irar fra- i%Hr it 

This verse has been known to me for more than fifty years. 
The suggestion made by some scliolars that this verse was 
borrowed by Patrakesari from some earlier authority must be 
dismissed without ceremony. It is indeed true that the 
Buddhist author Santaraksita mentions the author of dhe 
Tattvarthalamkara by the shorter name Patrasvami instead of 
Patrakesarisvami, in the same way as the definition 

in the Nyayabindu is attributed to Kirti in one place 
and to Dharmaklrti in another place in the Patrapariksa by this 
distinguished Jaina Logician. It is thus evident that the use of 
the shorter name Patrasvami does not affect our conclusion that 
Santaraksita belongs to the ninth century. 

^ I have also proved that Santaraksita was acquainted with the 
in the Astasahasri of Patrakesari in which KumSrila is 
represented as attacking the views of Samantabhadra, Akalanka- 
deya and Manikyanandi. I now proceed to show that these three 
Jama authors attack the or of Dharmaklrti. 

Samantabhadra says ^ 

5Tq-j n n 

Aptamlmamga. 
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Akalankadeva explains : 

^T-trpT 

%4<!4'W f^^PRqTOPaR- ^^^ife arg^f g 
Vasunandi says : 


>TgrTfT — sTsfTsgrrT^nBPHTwr r^^rnrr « 


r»* . 


%g-. ST?nfrtT= 1 i%S% 


Both Samantabhadra and Akalankadeva lay great stress on 
gf^igigq-q-f^' the invariable concomitance of with The 

next great Jaina author, who insists upon this one principle as 
against the l%5!^wr of Dharmaklrti, is Manikyanandi, whose Parl- 
ksantnikha is commented upon by Frabhacandra and Ananta- 
vlrya. Frabhacandra was a contemporary of Manikyanandi 
himself as we are told 


5?rT^ 


Frameyakamalamartanda, Chap. I. 


Anantavirya, who also composed a commentary upon theNyaya- 
viniscaya of Akalankadeva, is thus referred to by Vadira’a, who 
wrote in Saka 947 and was a contemporary of the Calukya 
Emperor Jayasimha II : 

[^mr] .^1q«*id<w^ ii ^ n 

Hyayaviniicaya-vyakbyana-ratnamala. 


Anantavirya is also mentioned in the concluding Prasasti of the 
Mallisenamahapurana written in Saka 969. Isfor should we omit 
to notice the interesting fact that in a Kannada inscription dated 
Saka 999 we are told that Anantavirya wrote a commentary on 
Akalahka-sutra Akalahka-sutrakke-vrttiyam bared Ananta- 
vlryya-bhattarakar ( ISf agar Inscription, No. 35. Epigraphia Car- 

natika, Vol. VIII, p. 355 ). 

From the references given above it is obvious that Ananta- 
vlrya belongs to the elope of the tenth century A. D. 

10 
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Both Prabhacandra and Anantavirya say that the as 

described in the following verse - 


w nr tn^s T srmtr: i 

f: n 


is attacked by Manikyanandi in the following sutra : — 

Parlksamukha III. 15- 


-We have thus seen that Samantabhadra, Akalahkadeva and 
MUnikyanandi have attacked the Later than the three 

Jaina authors are Kumarila and Suresvara. Kumarila criticises 
Dharmaklrti as we learn from Kamalaslla : — 


srmsre: !mT«n‘a:r”fq'Ti?rf=^rs- nr^rr i 

trm =5rg^jgnmfN5r: i 

^ sraTSrrr^ ^ ii ^<1^? it 
%»irar anrwrti^ i 

grwRT II II 

Tattvasamgraha, Vol. II, p. 768. 

KumSrila, Slokavartika, verse 71. 
Sarvadar^anasarhgraha, chap, on Buddhism. 


Kumarila also attacks the in the following passages : 

f^np^riT ^ tTg[f^T'a: fi i^< Tn %^- ^ h cth: n n 

Mlmamsa^lokavartika, Benares ed., p. 400 


fira^TdtH ?rr i 

ST ^T^orf^rflrarr gjt%g ii 1 1 

Idem, p. 488. 


Kumfirila says = 


;if=irw^wniT qr^TTar JTTfnnwJPipTfnT n ii 

' 5TTWTTt4^*I%^ I 


Parthasarathi tells us that in the above lines Kumarila re- 
produces the substance of Dharmaklrti’s following verse : 
arftWTtif^ g^=iaTrfl ri fWTff%?I^q: I 

Mlmarhsaslokavartika, p. 272, 
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Dharmakirti holds that ?rTST is 


; ^ ^ ir - ftijjid u I 


Kumarila alludes to this opinion thus : 

sr*liilCHW sll^WJ'TI-HH II u 

Mlmarhsaslokavartika, p. 275. 

It is thus evident that Kumarila who is acquainted with the 
opinions of Dharmakirti attacks the Suresvara, who is 

later than Kumarila, speaks of Dharmakirti as the exponent of the 
or thus : 

sT^nFUT'ftfsr^ *TWT ^ n 

»f^ ' 5q ^ f i<^4d i II II 

Anandajhana explains : 

3Tqtfqs[^;g^ * i MaE?q ai%n% ^ *rpE^ *n^*f »m^wTre^ 

fshr^rrsfsrr^fw?^!^ Q h i hi i <^ ihih t% f^^insip- 
^TssSiriHrqTO# fr i% •af««qqws yAyT«m: ' fi^ ^ 

eiTuirt: I II 

5 |iq-: II ys'>s% II 

The verse quoted by Anandajhana to elucidate Sure^ara s 
attack on Dharmakirti must be by Dharmakirti himself. This is 
the verse which Manikyanandi had in view when composing 
Sutra III, 15 with the reading for T^^ary. The TipanikSra 

on the Prameya Karoalamartanda says that the word asT in this 
vers# means It is plain, therefore, that this is a verse of 

Dharmakirti. 

In this verse it is admitted by Dharmakirti himself iiiat he 
owes his knowledge of the to his distinguished prede- 

cessor Dignagacarya. In spite of this admission it is not DignSga 
but Dharmakirti, who is severely attacked by Suresvara on 
account of the Suresvara’s critic Patrakesari follows 

the same course in assailing the author of the Nyayabindu, in 
the Tattvarthaslokavartika, as I have proved in my previous 
paper. If Suresvara had not mentioned the name of Dharma- 
kirti, the long and interesting passage in the BrhadSrapyaka- 
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vartika, which I have presented to Sanskrit scholars, would have 
entirely lost its importance as a contribution to literary history. 
This is entirely due to the fact that after A. D. 650, Dharmakirti 
ostne to be recognized as the most illustriotis exponent of the 
Though Samantabhadra and Akalahkadeva refute this 
doctrine and maintain only one principle it is the 

more elaborate and systematic refutation of the by Patra- 

kesarisvami, which has aroused the resentment of Santaraksita, 
w’^ho defends the Buddhistic doctrine from the attacks of the 
author of the Tattvartha^lokavartika. 

, . In the Nyayadipika we read 

^g Trmrc^rqq; ' fra* grmqnpar « cT^r if * 

^^rrm i 

mHxmxH ^TfSr mracTTw \ 

! \ 

“ q^r ?rar ^r^rrr \ ar^ \\\\\!^ 

w w 

The author of the Nyayadlpika is Abhinava Dharmabhusana 
who wrote in Saka 1307.’ 

I have thus traced the history of the from the latter 

.half of the seventh century to the end of the fourteenth century. 

Let us now turn to what Dr. Randle says on this subject 
Any suggestion that the three ‘ canons of syllogism ^ are taken 
from Buddhist logic is discounted by the fact that Prasastapada 
himself cites a couplet which states the doctrine, and which 
attributes it to ‘ Kasyapa ^ i. e. to the Vaisesika school. The 
effrontary of such a claim, if the doctrine had really originated 
recently in the Buddha schools, would be increditable. More- 
over, the doctrine is already implicitly present in Vatsyayana*s 
Bhasya on NS. V, i, 34, and even in that sutra itself. 

These remarks are most ingenious and show the erudition of 
j,Dr. Randle, But after a careful perusal of them, I am still dis- 

1 South. Indian Inscriptions. Vol. I, p. 156, Vijayanagrara inscription of 
Harihara II, dated Saka 1507 *, concluding prasasti of a Ms. of the 

- J>* C. Cdlleciicna 
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posed to accept the safer guidaBce of Suresvaracarya and bis 
great critic PStrakesari in reading the Indian literary hist .-ry ol 
the eighth century. Hor shall 1 be deterred from assigning t> 
this period the rhetorician Bhamaha who says = 

tidt ff^WTT finr^rfr V, 21. 

tm- - ff%=RrnT V, 47. 

tn^fr h 

Kavyalamkara, Kashi Sanskrit Series. ^ , 11. 


In the Introduction to this edition p. 41, verse V, 11 is quoted 
with the reading changed into =^r<fr, but no explanation is 

given of this change. But the reading 3m, for which there is no 
manuscript evidence, may be Justified by the supposition that 
Bhamaha has taken Dignaga's definition from L'ddvotakara s 
work N. V. p. 56, 1, 14 where the words W ^ precede the 
definition, by changing sm into sttp" This is the first 

unwarrantable change of the text made by the editors. A similar 
change of the text appears on p. 48, where we read, . 


“ But while discussing definition, says 

< =5r?j; ^ ^ ^nwr^r^nsr- 

‘^^firsT calls it now the must be 

f^^rjTriT and all those, who had a similar view. We may presume 
that *TTtT^ was also one of them — at least conversant with that 
view — for he says HnrsrrfmTT srffmnTa' 5PT'-^° V- 6 


A reference is made to crT?q^T. p. 102- On referring to thi 


page, we read 

^ rTTOTcT I 




I 


The word 5«TO>lTf%=I. is genitive singular. This is turned into 
plural SRmatftstW by the editors to support their ooutention that 
WTjf was one of the gi^otWTT^*. 
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Let us now turn to Dr. Randle who refers to the same passage 
in therarf'Tya'l'Pr, p. 102. He says “ Vacaspati Misra says that the 
words DSmajati-yojatia &c. in the passage just cited give the 
answer, of the person who states the definition, to Uddyotakara’s 
question •• What is this kalpana ? ( N. V. T,, p. 102, 1. 2, Laksana- 
vadina uttarara ). The Laksana-vadin seems to mean Dihnaga, 
though it might mean any person who supports the definition.” 


I shall now give the whole verse of Dignagacarya as quoted 
and explained by Akalankadeva : 


srfw vHiHSTrcytK i 


q^'qj«xRPTrt srsT^nrmT i 

TtsB'STOrcfl-S’tT^ X 

Tattvartharajavartika, Vol. I, p. 38. 




In the commentary on the Tattvasarngraha, Vol. I, p. 367 
Kanialasila remarks : 

mf sTTfmf^ mr^THT gsv'Tstr ir 3 ^ rrsp^r gr?Ttrr?pf^tilTW ;THT5TTf*rTii%- 

msHTT 


On page 373 Kamalaslla again says = 

EPeqrrr in=^-fT 1 

^cf q q qqcfrc?m: I 

It is very plain from the authorities quoted above that ^wr- 
qri'^ or is Dignaga himself. His work is called ^ qr qg Jiqar^^. 

'Tw rtj-RTSiiiJjfsif Eqr^qnTsqt i 

II II 

fT^rq qg; ?rTqiTq%qT?^ fq^qqTrf^qTqqsr^^l q^ l ^m rr t - 

qfg qttg fig srsnfrq: ” fq^qor sTTfqrrt, sn^qrqi' qm, gqrt- 
wqgTfr 3TrcqTfqfrr%: 1 sTHqtq^rKJnqfgq^^mq: qsrrfq 

af^nwr qn^m, qqpfq qrijqq'sqq qq 1 

Tattvasarngraha, Vol. I, pp. 372-73. 


1 gWSrnFqifq: tr5q?\qr.mrfT qr I 

wrqrifrfBT grfriquq^qTqrHr 11 11 

Tattvasaiiigraha, Vol. I, p. 36$. 
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From a work entitled “ Pre-Dignags Buddhist texts on logic 
from Chinese sources ” recently published in the Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, we learn that Dignaga’s work called was 

translated into Chinese, and that this Chinese translation was 
retranslated into some European language by Dr. Giusapp. 
Tucoi in 1929. Vide List of Abbreviations, p. vi. 


Erom the facts set forth above it is certain that Dignaga 
wrote the following verse : 




The 2nd line of this couplet is ascribed to in the Nyaya- 

pravesavrtti, p. 35. WSjVrT is thus Dignaga himself. 

Uddyotakara had this whole verse of Dignaga before him as 
he explains it thus •* 


3T«r %q' ? the reply is contained in this couplet itself 

' ^ I Eg; st ^ stt h} t |S g » 


It is thus plain that sTFcr^ gtr < y q g T q i e'ii ; means Hm^ifqraqViS 

or «TliT5Tlf«TTK^I^d which means, according to Uddyotakara qg; T%5r 
g sTUgrfwnrg g 'g srr r urigf g^qq ' t^AqH . If Vacaspatimisra had 
used the words fgrgrngnrTt gmfg instead of gwt HTin%, 

it might have prevented the misunderstanding of the meaning 
intended by Uddyotakara and Vacaspatimisra. This discussion 
will enable us to understand Bhamaha’s verse = 


5P5«Rf gwvrtifqiK grggt sriganRW n V. 6. 


Here also we may ask ? the reply is given by the 

author himself who says : 


“ They ( the Bu idhists ) declare to be gnTSTTgriTg ^Mgr. ’ 

After giving this explanation Bhamaha attacks very severely 
Dignaga, who was a follower of the fg^TRgn^ school. With the 
teachings of this school the definition is irreconcilable. Bhamaha 
says : 

y so'didd II ^ II 
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fra i 

^ ir ra^ra: ^'fr^ ii \i 
=5r fr«TT ra sr(i)T%3fr^5rr s 
sra-'fl# =g%r^ sifq-# frra^% ft n <2 u 
arrfTiriF^flrra ra^rnTT^ trffr qi% i 
ft^rRSTg- itspfjrar ii <1 1\ 

^TJntrT [ of upon ] is of this kind ; it rests upon real 

things. If ^TTfirn^ is removed, where can ’Emrnqi'f^' he found, i. e. 
where can ^nr^q" find a resting place ? Where can fttr’T reside 
and whence can it proceed ? If after the removal of these things 
the presence of ^ATThT is insisted upon, it w'ill only be ^(i:)f%»ft=gTr, 
i. e. it will rest upon mere ideas. If so, will then become 

( unsubstantial ) and therefore ftcT^T ( false ) for irar^ con- 
sists only in realities. 

If 2rrfT ( the pot perceived ) and jTTl'q? that which perceives or 
perception are both considered part of knowledge ( ^rw(=r ), per- 
ception being like the pot perceived, the likeness between the 
two constitutes the of perception ( srar^ ). Thus DigoSga’s 

ETttr^ is untenable. 

Bhamaha proceeds “ Hor can we accept Vasubandhu's defini- 
tion, as it is also based on the ra^rraqrTsr. 

3T«frW^f« mr^rafr i 

STf^rSTT 5q'T%'5ir^ II 5. 10. 

“ From that very thing ” means from the colour of that thing 
as '^rsr, as a substance being non-existent, is the same as 
otherwise ( perception of a pot ) is designated from some- 

thing other than 

The interpretation of Bhamaha’s verses given above is based 
upon Dignaga's own words -• 

?r srft: =frraaw^ i 

Kumarila also says in attacking Bignaga : 

i g-rasTT i' 

Slokavartika. 

That Vasubandhu, Dignaga and Dharmaklrti belonged to the 
ra^Rmi^ school has been proved in my paper on Dharmaklrti and 
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Samkaracarya- The objection started by Bliamaha aijainst the 
definition of given by Digiiaga can be urged with equal 

force against Dharaiaklrti’s deSnltion as both definitiont eontain 
the expression attacked above. 

This fact satisfactorily explains why Bhaniaha has omitted 
the second definition. Had he accepted the latter definition, he 
would have laid himself open to the charge of inconsistency. 

The editors of Bhamaha’s HinwT^^frrT published in the Kashi 
Sanskrit Series, appear to have entirely misunderstood the verses 
in which Dignaga is attacked. Bhamaha could net have been a 
follower of Dignaga w^hom he has attacked. Xor do the editors 
seem to know^ the reason why Dharmaklrti has added the w^ord 
Vacaspatimisra says * 

H m srctr^i% ^ mmm wm 


Here Vacaspati refers to the opening passage of the KyS^ya- 
bindu where we read *• 

^ ^ srrq*^ ^ 

In this passage Dharmakirti uses the word before Ms 

definition so that w'e can easily understand 
!T?qr^ efspr^TT^ti' 

perception means right apprehension stripped of the fictions of 
the understanding/’ On the other hand Dignaga does not use 
or any other similar expression iininediately before his 
definition. On this ground Uddyotakara considers Dignaga’s 
definition defective because then 

^ arff STcET^: 

We must not be misled by Uddyotakara s interpretation and criti- 
cism of Dignaga’s view, as they are not admitted by the Buddhists. 
Santaraksita says * 

sr f rf % uvr IoertY ^T^rfJrflT * 

Tattvasaihgraha Vol. I, p. 367. 


11 
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Tn this passage Kamalasila assures us that tJddyotakara’s inter- 
pretation and criticism of Dignaga’s definition are not acceptable 
to the Buddhists- And in the opinion of Santaraksita “ the addi- 
tion of the sTvord by Dharmakirti is not intended to super- 

sede his distinguished predecessor’s definition. Kamalasila says ^ 

Tattvasamgraha, VoL p. 324. 

Santaraksita and Kamalasila assi^re us that both definitions 
are correct from different points of viev\^ and are acceptable to 
the Buddhists. 


Let me proceed to answer the question whether Bhamaha was 
a Buddhist, Jaina or Brahmana. 


I have proved above that Bhamaha attacks the It 

is well-known that he has also 'attacked the and his 

three verses treating of this subject are discovered in the Bud- 
dhist work Tattvasamgralia and the Jauia work Prameyakamala- 
martanda. Santaraksita devotes a v.^hole chapter entitled 

XVI to the discussion of this interesting subject. He 
enlarges on the nature of this doctrine, verses 867-909, pp. 27 4- 
290. He next notices the criticism passed on this doctrine by 
Bhamaha, Kumarila, Uddyotakara and by Kurnarila again. 
Bhamaha's criticism, consisting of 3 verses only, occurs on p. 291 
Tattvasarhgraha. Kumarila’s criticism begins on p. 292 verse 
915, and ends on p. 313 where KamalaMa says : 




^STH* 


v^se 982, p. 313. And on page 316, verse 1000, he remarks 

Then a passage of Dignaga is cited, which 
calls forth two more verses of Kumarila. 

On this page 316 the being finished, Santaraksita’s reply, 
begins. Kamalasila introduces it thus ; 
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q:# q-?:rrHfTr^-?r, sTfjrnrtf Tqf€^RT f^r ^FmrmJiFnnni^ • 

^T^ra’fi=fr 'TTTsrfJr n ? ® u 
rr^ff rff¥tr.?frf: <T5j?TmJTv?n: « 

l^'gTfsrr'<?'f??j¥r=:n: s' ?®®a u 

Owing- to their ignoranee of Ihe&e nicked- minded, 

heretics, being self-satisfied, ruin other people. 

3TqTf is divided into two kinds by 'TJ?ra' and 
^nr is also divided as l^^-^FSTT and sr^TfJTT. 

The three wicked-minded heretics are Bhamaha, Kumarila and 
Uddyotakara. Santaraksita has no regard for chronological order 
as he deals with Bhamaha's criticism first. It consists only of 
three verses, the text of which, as given by Prabhacandra is as 
follows 

?Tf§f i 

srer^t *TtiT%C%)4T^TmiY Hgfrr: » 

5T5 ^nr'Ksr: ^ 'hc-s^-siH > 

n jirnrlrf^ nt^^n'^’ort i 
ijvn'i srfrR-'iTnT sr^r wf5r: » 

These are the three verses of the first wicked-minded heretic 
Bhamaha. After some preliminary explanation Santa- 
raksita proceeds •' 

tp^irq^rs^ f5trrTfgr5iL|[*TTT«^ < fr^ !Tf% 

“ qT§[ 5^1^ cTSTTf— arPT I 

cTW ^ sTt^fsTJ-sr^ ncri%^rf*TKiK i 
^f5S!ngf?in%%Tr arP55TT^?rrf*;crr 53rr: u ii 

T% ^tr HJPTrtT, fT 5 ^TSfrcT, 

fTW nrsrrhikF^w Eria«rHTfTr?i?frTrict?qifi, z^riyn fr^ ar(aqi%- 

It u 

5T3 nTfPTwST- ^cyte^i^rf — < 
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^ si; srfrTfl=n^fft3THsrfh%s: 

^ HrsTT?i, cii#r%5TT%?:?^^srraqT^^ 
^i & 4^-i^ r^ 5 fg rr # ST^rc'ssSj smwra; i ^uwm^ — s^wrf%- 

Kirf^ * jr?iTr?ss#f T%%ir=q’%'^5P=3rT^rf^ff i <% art ? l^^nrffjtTsq^^^rstrf^sT- 
^1 s % j%-x( Tc f rgn^5Siss^q~ =?r?5n%cs*?^5r% > 

II 


gKwn% fsTg — rrTf^^’^fqrfi: » 

sTfirg^s^s ws s[^ • 

wmff^Tsnsjpsw f^f^si% s s^st: 11 II 

q-f^ sjrscpeq- syrsfr^^ 

mflE^s: I qf^ s f^ q i*r i 5 t s qrm^t-y srsfTTtj; srqt srrrs^TKr qrsrercfi^, 
^ s fMts: I q#r% “smT^rKTS f%qrrsTfiT”?qT% i s^fq 
*mTS ' H ixqYqTffirqrwrrws^^JT qsTtrfrFqvgqimH^jm^r: fife rift ? 

snTaqli%f^ qfcrqifiHs " ? " 

Tatfcvasaxngralaa, Vol. I, pp. 320 &c. 


One of the three wicked minded heretics ( f^rfJTTS: ) 

whose criticisms are refuted is Bhamaha. By is meant a 

heretic or heretical, of. 


qrrsniT s JT?qn%f^.‘ qFffi^fqsirsnr: 

qr ^ qr^: W^T^ff qrsg- EFlfsqciS^: I 
?=rqT?HT f^Eqra:r: nwf^rer % ar: ^nr: h 

qfir qq^qrp ^ M ^T ' rt tq~^ qrm’nr^Jrq'^^q ^qif^fq f%^s * 

Tantravartika, Benaras ed., p. 117. 


Santaraksita applies the terra to heretics who believe in 

the existence of the soul. Tattvasamgraha, Vol. II, p. 866. 

qfqrq fqw^qT fqq^pH q^^qq II II 

q 5F^qq^ S' II II 

Jinasena’s Adipurana, chap. 24, p. 221a Kolhapur ed. 


It is thus plain that Bhamaha was not a Buddhist. Kor was 
he a Jaina, as his attacks on the srqtfq'J? were exploited by 
Prabhacandra in order to refute Buddhism, Bhamaha was there- 
fore a Brahmana, who must have learned Buddhist logic in a 
Buddhist College, just as Akalahkadeva went to Nalanda to re- 
vive his education. 
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Ij©t UB now turn to tlie introduction to the edition of Bha 
maha’s work by Pandit Batuk Nath and Pandit Baiadeva. This 
introduction occupies 71 pages, while the text has taken up only 
48 pages. Some of the statements could have been omitted with 
advantage not only to the editors but to the readers also, upon 
whom this lengthy introduction is inflicted. The editors admit 
that there is striking similarity both in the views and the wrords 
in the sentences dealing with fWs and between Dharma- 

klrti and Bhamaha. But an attempt is made to explain it away 
in the following way. 

‘‘ We cannot say that Dharmakirti was the first person to use 
them. With equal force, w^e may say that it was Bhamaha, who 
wrrote them first of all. We see no absurdity in it. If 
philosopher as he was, did not find it inconvenient to repeat the 
phraseology of our poetician, we see no reason why would 

not do the same, if he could find something handy ous and 
dry, from him.’* 

From this it; seems to me that the editors have not carefully 
read the Tattvasarhgraha. Santaraksita repeats or quotes the 
words of Bhamaha, wdiom he calls l^ToRr to demolish his 

arguments against the just as Sarhkaracarya repeats the 

words of Dignaga and Dharmakirti to refute the Yijuanavada in 
his Bhasya^ on Brahmasutras. Neither Dharmakirti nor Santa- 
raksita borrowed their phraseology from Bhamaha who was 

and who attacked Dignaga and the T^TW^rTT^ school. 
Principal Dhruva in his foreword to the introduction admits that 
the editors have failed to prove their contention. It may there- 
fore be taken as established that Bhamaha came after Dharma- 
klrti and was a Brahmana. 

The Tattvasaihgraha of Santaraksita may be regarded as a 
commentary on the fifth chapter of Bhamaha^s work which deals 
with Buddhist logic. The editors seem to have neglected to 

1 “ — Bignaga. 

‘‘ ^ — -Dbarmaklrti. 

AnaBdasrama ed.^Vol. I. pp- 582, 583. 

Tattvasamgraha, Vol. H, Appandix 
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study the Tattvasaihgraha and have been led to make the ■'follow- 
ing absurd remarks : 

“ In the whole of there is nothing peculiarly Bud- 

dhistic.” This is contradicted by the following passage ; — 

urWftOTiTs ^ <s 


The Buddhists did not believe in the existence of the soul. 
Dharmottara says = 

ISTyayabindu-'tlka. 

Jinasena says : 

I 

>1 


Samantabhadra has proved the existence of the soul by refuting 
the arguments of the Buddhists in his work called 
which is published and easily accessible. Akslankadeva says ^ 


?T §[^r • 

srirPm sw spr^orri^is^nr ‘i 


sfH%iT^fTcTwW m^fr fw^ruTcrnrl- i 
wn^rsfra; ^fr: qrapr ii 

Akalahkastotra. 


The editors remark : 


“ f%i^5Tr*T’s definition was rather too general and consequently 
could be interpreted to apply to every thing, so that every thing 
will be sTcq"^. did actually interpret it in this way. To 

avoid this contingency vriStiTvirr added which made it clear 

that by STFtr^, we were to mean here and nothing else. 

Who will indulge in such an inexactitude when once it has been 
so pointed out ? ” The absurdity of these remarks will be obvious 
to Sanskrit scholars, who will read Kamalaslla’s reply to Uddyo- 
takara which I have quoted above. The editor ’s argument is, 
they are Brahmanas ; Uddyotakara was a Brahmana 5 therefore 
Uddyotakara’s interpretation must be correct. 

Another specimen of their argument is the followin|f ; 
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Dharmaklrti hailed from fche South of India. sir^rTTmrr liTed 
in Bengal in the beginning of the 8th century. Now, we cannot, 
with any stretch of our imagination, conoeire that within hall 
a century such a progress could be possible in those days of hard 
communication. becomes sufficiently famous, Ms works 

are carried to Kashmira, there utilises them for writing Mb 

own work, then he also becomes well-known, his w^ork reaches 
Bengal and is devoured by and all this was accomplish- 

ed within half a century ! It seems to be hardly possible/* 

Santaraksita^ quotes Dharmakirti^s definition of 3srr=T^ direciiti 
from Dharmakirti’s work and not through Bbamahs, because it is 
not found in Bhamaba. Was there any Government order that 
Santaraksita should borrow directly Dharmakirti *s definition Oi 
STcq-^ from Dharmakirti but that he should borrow Dharmaklrti s 
j^qrrrr ^?TcCT5f%* only through the intervention oi Bhamaba and 
not directly from Dharmakirti ? This is most absurd. Besides 
Santaraksita lived in the ninth century as I have elsewhere 
proved. 


The editors say on p. 48 that the definition belongs fco 

But in the first foot-note on the same page, they contra- 
dict their own statement thus *• 

begins his comment upon ' 

* at# 

‘ P. 99. 


Here the editors plainly tell us that ‘ is not the defi- 

nition of Vasubandhu. The students of SanslvTit will be a a os 
to know which of these two contradictory statements is reliable. 
These= mutilated quotations are obviously taken from r. ® 

book without understanding the subject. They are no^ 
from Vaosspoti's work. Di. Eapdl.’s method of tb. 


1 irfii^-cp?q5uqtsiTun:^TJr?yif^ i 

Tattvasai&graha, V ol. I, p. 36S. 

2 The first sentence belongs to Uddyotakara. and the 

Vacaspatimi4ra. The two sentences are made into one passage. VScas 
pati is thus represented as oommentinif on his own sentence 
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quotations is correct. Instead of exposing themselves to ridicule 
by this foot-note, the editors would have acted wisely if they had 
copied his remarks. 

On p. 25, the editors say Kielhorn, while noticing a fragment 
from fir%?3^17^’s work in Poona, wrote = 

'■ My impression certainly was that Jinendrabuddhi has freely 
copied from Haradatta’s Padamanjarl.’' Dr. Jacobi has shown, 
on the authority of ^rf^grriTSnoT, that died in 878 .A.. O. This 
will take to the lOih century at least. Dr. Kielhorn 

was my revered teacher. With great deference to his authority, 
I beg to differ from him. He has over-looked a passage in Hara- 
datta’s commentary in which Haradatta himself assures us that 
he has freely copied from Jinendrabuddhi, whom he calls Nyasa- 
kara thus : 

^ qR'Hinrw^fH qfT qr%miT 

Padamanjari, Benares ed, Vol. II, pp. .34-35. 

This passage in the Padamanjari is most interesting and im- 
portant. Here the Nyasakara Jinendrabuddhi’s adverse remarks 
on Patanjali are quoted by Haradatta with approval, I have 
given this passage in my paper on “ Jinendrabuddhi, Kaiyata 
and Haradatta.’' The date o^ Magha being thus disentangled 
from the erroneous impression of Dr. Kielhorn, the accuracy of 
the interpretation put on the verse II, 12 of the Si^upalavadha by 
Vallabha and Mallinatha, is thus placed beyond dispute. Magha 
belongs to the 8th century because he is mentioned by name along 
with Kalidasa and Bharavi by Nrpatuhga and is quoted by 
Prabhacandra in the ninth century. Both the Kasikavrtti and its 
Nyasa are alluded to by Magha in the 8th century and quoted by 
Jaina Sakatayana^, who lived in the ninth century. W^e are thus 
forced to place the Kasikavrtti and its Hyasa before 700 A. D. It 
may be also added here that the KaSika is attacked by Kumarila 
and quoted by Sarhkaraoarya. The earliest limit to the age of 
the Kasika is given by the Avantisundarlkatha, according to 

1 Jama SakatSyana contemporary with Amoghavarsa I, NySsakara and 

Jaina Sakatayana. Ind. Ant. Vol. ( 1914 & 1916 ). ’ ^amkarScgrya’a re- 
ference to Jayaditya, Ind. Ant. ( 1918 ). 
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which king Durvinlta patronised the poet Bhf;ravi qncfed in ifce 
Kasika and its Nyasa. Burvink-a liv-d &! fur a. P. Iliere- 
for© the Kasika and its I'yt..-;". m.ost hi y'eoed between COO A. D. 

and 700 A. D. The statements m tV.e Chinese traveller 

who says that Bliartrhari vhe nnrii.T ol' ihe Vnkyapadija, died in 
650 A, D,, and Jayaditjn the anthor e f the ICatika, d:ed in 661 
A* lead to the sa.me conelnsicn. Hera Chinese evidence is in 
perfect harmony with Indian evidence, 


Eharavi 5S0 A. r 

Bhartrliari died 650 A. D. 

Javaditja died 661 D. 

] 

Uvasakara 

I 

Magha 

! 

Hrpatunga ^ 

, > SO? A. D. 

Jaina Sakatayana ' 

It may be pointed out here that J?,yadit5“^=i the author of the 
Kasika, who mentions the Vakyapadlya of Ehartrhari and quotes 
Bharavi’s verse, must be assigned to the first half of the 7th 
century. And his Hyasakara must be assigned to either the 1st 
half or the 2nd half of the same century. 

Bet us now turn to Mr. Kane's view. He says “ The Harsa- 
earita clearly alludes to the Hyasa in the expression 
as the commentator Saihkara, who appears to be an early writer^ 

explains as 

Though, as I have shown, there is no manuscript evidence 
for the reading €f%t%^TOT, let us accept this as the only correct 
reading. Then will mean the wrm, the com- 

mentary on the KaSikavrtti. Now Bana lived in the first half of 
the 7th century. JaySditya also lived in the Ist half of the 
same century. It is also perfectly possible that Jayaditya'e 
commentator, the Nyasakara belonged to the same period, 

u 
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Bharavi 580 A. D. 
i quoted by 

T 3 - 7 Jaj^aditya, and the} 600 A. B. 

l=an.-.- j Hyggakara J 650 A. D. 


I can cite the following case which is similar — 


Santaraksita 

Kamalaslla 


I* — Patrakesari 


These three authors belong to the firsS half of the ninth 
century. From these two analogous casesj we can conclude that 
Bana refers to his two contemporaries Jayadit^/a and his com- 
mentator Nyasakara. The most important fact which is worth 
noting here is that Bharavi is quoted by the which is 

If Mr- Kane supposes that his preceded 

Bana, then we shall be forced to suppose that there were 

two one preceding Bharavi and the other 

succeeding him. But such a supposition would be impos^ 
sible. Therefore we can maintain, even without the help 

of the commentator Sarhkara that Bapa was contemporary 

with Jayaditya and his Nyasakara« And as Dharmakirti came 
into prominence in the 2nd half of the seventh century and as 
Bhamaha came after him, he must be understood to refer to the 
Kasika-Kyasa. And his words 




must be interpreted by the light of the facts before us, by con- 
struing with the preceding words thus - — 


^STf^rTT f ^1% ] 




5T 


In explaining ] we can safely supply the 

word on the authority of Biamaha himself who says * 

^rijrr.* n IV, 8. . : 

This is beautifully elucidated by the following passage in the 
Mahabhaeya where Patahjali says : 
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#1% I ^ i crr^.- 

W ^f^^TTFr fr%* 


Kaiyata explains 
jfPTTrf: I ^ 


^ I #t#F 

f^rrsrT^ 


We are here forced to conclude that Bhamaha, following th« 
authority of Katyayana and Pataiijali, wants us to understand 
him to say ]. Similarly means 

Three conditions arc necessary to identify 
Bhamaha's ISTyasafcara, (a) He must he known as 'Nyasakara. 
(h) He draws a from Paninfs sutra and ( c ^ he be-- 

longs to the 7th century. These three conditions are not satis- 
fied in the case of and There- 

fore none of them can be identified with the Nyasakara referred 
to by Bhamaha. The other instances mentioned by i‘he editors are 


Madhavo, Dhatiiurtti. 


3T^%^ ^ f C?TW 5:q-T% 

^ ^^srrCr^TT 5rmT#ft 




Idem : 

The two references to the f?TF^ Quoted, in the above passage are 
actually found in Jinendrabuddhrs Nyasa, \'oLI, pp. 29B and 
520. And ^ratcT is also a commentary on the hyasa of Jineudra- 
buddhi. The conclusion to be drawm from ibe .acts betore us 
that where Sayana uses the tvro terms and witnout 

any prefix to them, he restricts them to the ami 

its author Jinendrabuddhi. lu confir-xat’on of this viev^’, I stall 
cite below some more instances •• 

^*ra^TTTT STfar^ct: I . ■ ■ • srrn-frfTWT 3?^- 

<13^ ’fTT'^inr * 

Madb. Dhatupatba, Benares ed. 31^“% p- 6. 
Chakra varfei’s ed., bTyasa, Vol. VI, p. 533. 

rTiJT =5r f&T5fR5ficlIR SrSTf^ ^TcT grai^T=rfif^^fi^- 

Madh, pha. ??r5IT!’?. p. 303 ; Cbakr. ed., ITyasa, Vol. I,p. a60. 
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^qrj^ I rf^<r ^1% I ^ 

Madh. Dha., Benares ed. ar^tf^, p. 50 $ 
Chakravartfs ed., ITyasa, YoL III. p. 827. 

qm" I ' ^ f^5TTr%^zr: q^% ^ crmfw arp^r- 

"^■jrc?;=ei?§:=^ ' ^r% « 

Madh. Dha. Benares ed, ^fTcq'tf^, p. 126. 

Chakravarti 's ed., Nyasa, YoL III, p. 874. 

f r% ^qrr ir^nrfiTcqri- * 

Madh. Dha. Benares ed. p. 214. 

Chakravarlii's ed. Nyasa, YoL I, p. 781. 

From these instances it is obvious that the terms and 

^trra’cCTT used in the Madhavlya Dhatuvii:ti are restricted to ^T%^T- 
f%^TtrrqrT%:jrT and its author Those who ignore this fact 

and say that many Nyasakaras are mentioned in that work, “ tell 
us something less than the truth.'* 

The editor.s, not content to repeat this mistake of previous 
writers, venture to maintain that Jinendrabuddhi is not the 
Nyasakara referred to by Bhattoji Diksita. This view is refuted 
by the following passages. 


[ VIII, 2, 1 ] Wt: ^rPcnT % oTf% =grf%^ 

S I ?irT?r35rTT on^^rr^q- 

ffs Hqnsqrcfs?: ' 


Praudhamanorama, Benares ed., Part II, p. 614. 
Chakravarl'i’s ed., ISTyasa, Vol. Ill, pp. 951, 952. 


(5. 1. 29 ) s^snaTW.i 

Prandhamaiiora7na, Part I, p. 118. 

Chakra varti’s Kyasa, Vol. I, p. 76. 

Bet us now turn to the text. The editors seem to have mis- 
understood the following verse •• 

q-sir uf=q'??T3: rr=tTJTr<iT;fT qr ii V. 18. 

Here the correct reading is fRq'JTmrfsT “ those well-known 
proofs are three ” which is an illustration of STRTmqrrRrqf 
because according to the Buddhist yiew there are only two 
proofs, as said by the author himself. 
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srmoTTwf sraT^rnirr? sar h ii V. 5. 

In tlie same way as %cw<ra'ri%5ft ufa^n’ is illustrated 
aT ^ T r tTT %arT %?grtrarfM^ i 

^n’SwtTs?qT5srr%^5am:s*Tfsft' a %?arta h V. 15. 
because the Buddhist view is that there is no soul. 

The following line 

war sTrag f if r « V. 19. 

should have been written thus : 

wars sna^mft liaf^ravrr 

so as to correspond to the fault mentioned in 

sraT^nrrfaa'V %fa ^prfa n V. 13. 

as the last and immediately following fault is thus illustrated ; 

srar^rarfaar ^ srru-ua » 

q-sEiT ^ratsaOT ari^a n V. 20. 

The last chapter of Bhamaha’s work is most important as it 
throws a flood of light on the text of Panini’s sutras and Fatan- 
jali’s Mahabhasya. Bhamaha says : 

gSiwr s 

^ 'THS=cTr ^T’scrf%5=^: u VI. 31. 

This reminds us of the following passage ; 

M ' -M f cl jTOlT g.5i<3TT^ ft"»TrTT <1 HJHI!^r*-5T 

Mahabhasya, Nirnayassgar ed., Vol. I, p. 127. 

It was the duty of the editors to point out where the text of 
Bhamaha differs from that of Panini as interpreted by his com- 
mentators. Bhamaha says = 

3 s’Tpgc T^r qjr =gr > 

These forms are condemned by Vamana in his Kavyalaihkara- 
Butravrtti ( V. 2. 1 )• Kasika ( I, 2, 67 ) says 

^!sa- ws=5FTft %v=^sTtnTT I s Mui K re gr q r ( IV, l. 48 ) 

This opinion is accepted by all the commentators. The text 
given above is either wrong or corrupt. We read = 

ij# fbng". sTuW’fg ttt > 

=3’ crrs#lr?3f^f33’ « VT, 46. 
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We should read 

rnrm: ii 

The word WU^ is masculine. Panini says : 

i III, 2, 78. 

In his comments on III, 2,84 Kaiyata often speaks of st?}- fSn^:; 
Therefore in the second line of the above verse there are three 
mistakes. In the first line of VI, 38, we read : 

qpfTisfriH =5r r%5: r%ErT»3: 

Here also the object of srg^arfr is a mistake for as Panini 
says II, 1, 52 and as Katyayana and Patanjali say : ' 

si'PRPrfhT’C'itt T%i: f^rrrTn; 

Mahabhasya II. 4. 30. 

Hirnayasagara ed. Vol. II, p. 546. 
q;q- g[?rT^; 1 

Bhamaha VI. 48. 

Here gH; is a mistake for eecording to Panini III, 2, 148. 


In Bhamaha VI. 50, we read : 

=gr ?:woTt " 


The termination in is not bnt ^ according to Panini 's 

sutra Jn%2m’ III. 1. 134 as the root is mentioned in W 

according to all the commentaries. And in the line 
«(tn^ irfR3rHW^TT^T=^5n»5if ctwst 3 :^, n VI. 51. 

3TCJ^ is a mistake for STBt^as we learn from Katyayana’s Vartiba 
on Panini IV. 2. 2. Hor can we excuse in line 


^'^cETTf^ HT^T^13rtP3C H VI. 58. 
the mistake for 

In line VI. 19, sn VfRrfT should be written 

The mistake is due to the misunderstanding of the text. In 
line III, 20 

srf^ivgrrsmrgm ? )?w5i^v s r r TT " 

is a mistake for srgitrfmsr^r. may be perhaps 
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In verse III, 25 is mentioned as an between f%5T- 

nxT^ and 5f?Wlf^T. But in verse III, 2 

Here may be a mistake for fwn'ci’. In verse VI 

^ sbonld be as with or without is masculine, 

cf« ^=qT?I. Jainendra III, 2, 94. H* 

Nyayapravesavrttipahcika, p. 51, Kasika IV, 1, 32, 

In verse VI, 56 should be See Vartika^s on Fanini V, 

2, 107 and 109, In UCTtF: UT^trr &c., verse VI, ” 7. should be 
H?fr as Katyayana refers to the 2 affixes as ^T. In sratwsqr- 

^ ^ ^ ^'rwr n VI, 59. 

Here f^: is wrong- as forms f%§[r5f and Fanini ^ \ 1, 1, 36 K 
Only and w do not take ( VI, 1, 80 ). I have pointed out 
only a few mistakes made by the editors. There are many others 
which it is needless to notice here. The only portion of the 
edition under review, which is really very valuable, is the fore^* 
word contributed by Frincipal Dhruva. But the work done by 
Pandit Batuk and Pandit Baladeva, I mean the lengthy intro- 
duction and the text of Bhamaha presented by them is anything 
but creditable to the Hindu University at Benares. In conclusioi 
I may be permitted to express the hope that some scholar who has 
made a special study of and HfPfTT^ will favour us with a 

better edition of Bhamaha's work than the one issued by Pandit 
Batuknath and Pandit Baladeva. 
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NOTES ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 

BY 

P. K. Gode, M. a. 

V 

RASIKA.JIVANA OF GADADHARABHATTA 
AND ITS PROBABLE DATE 

Dr. S. K. De menbions ’ a work called Rasikajivana as a minor 
work on alamkSra by Gadadharabhatta. He describes it as a 
“ work on Rasa, which also bears the character of an anthology 
It is in 10 prabandhas. Regnaud gives an account of the Paris 
Biblioth. Rationale Ms of this work®. 

Aufrecht records only 3 Mss of the work, viz. ( 1 ) Paris 
( D 217 ) fragmentary ; ( 2 ) Buhler, 554 and ( 3 ) BL 94. No. 1 
is the same as is described by Regnaud and mentioned above. 
No. 2 is the copy mentioned in List IT, published by Buhler in 
Z D. M. G., Vol. 42, p. 530. The Mss corresponding to this list 
were deposited at the Elphinstone College and are now called the 
collection of 1866-8 in the Govt. Mss Library at the B. O, R, 
Institute. The Ms referred to by Buhler is No. 151 of 1866-68. 
No. 3 of Aufrecht refers to the list of Mss in private libraries 
prepared by Bhandarkar in 1893. The Mss in this list are not 
available. 

It will thus be seen that Ms No. 151 of 1866-68 which is a 
complete modern copy of an old original of the Basikajivana is 
rare and important as the only other copy of the work in Paris 
Biblioth. Rationale is fragmentary. I have, therefore, tried to 
collect some data from a cursory perusal of the Ms which 
shows that it is a late compilation serving as a thesaurus of 
illustrations for the study of rasas. 

1. Sanskrit Poetics, Vol, I, p. 291. 
ha Bheiorique SanskHte, p. 379. 
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Verses 4 and 5 ’ in tlie preamble of tlie MS : 4 'ive us the paren- 
tage of the author and the purpose of the '.vTiter !ii cooiposing the 
work. The colophon"" dees no^ give an^r iniporcaiit data about 
the personality of the author or toe date of composition of the 
work. The work quotes from not less tnan I'Tl authors and this 
fact harmonizes with the expression indicat- 

ing the nature of contents of the work mentioned in verse 4 of 
the preamble. Some authors are quoted innumerable times while 
others are quoted once or twice only. I give below a list of these 
authors mentioning against each the folio of the Ms on which he 
is quoted. It is not possible to give all references for vrant of 
space. 

Adbhutapunya ( foL 99 ) 

Ambasta ( fol. 13 ) 

Akabarakalidasa ( fol. 14 ) 

Abhinavagupta ( fol. 27 ) 

Amaruka ( fol. 3 ) 

Anandavarddhana ( foL 30 ) 

Akasapoli ( fol. 87 ) 

Acala ( fol. 109 ) 

Avantivarman ( fol. Ill ) 

Bhavabhuti ( fol. 2 ) 

Bharatlkavi ( fol. 4 ) 

Bhanukara ( fol, 5 ) 

Bhartrhari ( fol, 43 ) 

Bilhana ( foL 43 ) 

Banabhadra (fol. 112 ) 

Bilvamahgala ( foL 6 ) 

Bana ( fol. 21 ) 


1. On folio 1 — 

^i'ffeT^orr H V u 

On folio 137 — • 

^3 


Bhasa t fol. 63 ; 

Bhoja ( foL 27 ) 
Bhoranatha ( foL 45 ) 
Bhoiaprabandha ( fol. 97 ) 

Candracuda ( fol. 6 ^ 
Candra ( fol. 95 ) 

I Canakya ( fol. 129 ) 

! Candesvara ( fol. 3 ) 
Candrakavi { fol. 43 ) 

I Candraka ( fol. 43 ) 
Candradeva ( fol. 130 ) 

Bandin ( fol. 77 ) 
Damodarabhatta or 
Damodara ( fol, 2 ) 
Dharanidhara ( fol. 16 ) 

I Dharmadasa ( fol. 113 ) 
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L;- ---vara ( fol. 4 ) 

I .e «;r3.codha ( fol. 68 ) 
Dlisnapala ( fol. 129 ) 

Ga '^'d'lara ( author iiim self ) 

( fol. 1 ) 

G- : ;d i^ara ( fol. 4 ) 
G-par»*?,^yama ( fol. 5 ) 
diana ( fol- 42 ) 
Garaapati ( fol. 4 ) 

G-o( 'liiiilsra ( fol. 5 ) 
Goviudaraja ( fol. 41 ) 
Gahgadeira ( foL 42 ) 

Harig-ana ( fol. 9 ; 

Haiiuniat ( fol. 11 ) 

Iiidralca’-i ( fol, 124 ) 

Jap/?„T:natharaya ( fol. 34) 
Ja:*a':deva ( fol. 69 ) 

Keaa'/a ( fol. 4 ) 
Klianclaprasasti ( fol. 9 ) 
Ivrf^pamisra ( fol. 38 ) 

Ku,'Uiida ( fol- 7 ) 

Kalidasa ( fol. 30 ) 
Kumudakara ( fol. 65 ) 
Kuaiaranayaka ( fol. 115 ) 
Kumaradasa ( fol. 67 ) 

Kalasa ( fol. 112 ) 

Elssmendra ( fol. 112 ) 
Kahkaiia ( fol. 116 ) 

'Ltllavatlkara ( fol. 120 ) 
Ijaksuiidliara ( fol. 31 ) 
Liaksmikavi ( fol. 119 ) 
Laksiuaiia ( fol. 2 ) 

Mayurabhatta ( fol. 6 ) 

Murari ( fol. 7 ) 

Mallabhatta or Mallibhatta 

( foL‘ '28 ) 

Maithiia { foL 90 ) 

Magadliainadhava ( fol. 49 ) 


Maliadeva ( fol. 6 ) 
Madhava ( fol. 12 ) 

Morika ( fol. 86 ) 
Maliauataka ( fol. 89 ) 
Maglia (fol. 104 ) 

■Mag:endra ( foL 47 ) 
Kidradaridra ( foL 91 ) 

Pari mala ( foL 28 ) 

Fanini ( fol. 97 ) 
Pralhadaiia ( fol. 29 ) 
Fuspakara ( fol. 46 ) 

Faghava Caitanya ( fol. 6 ) 
Faja^ekhara ( fol. 87 ) 
j Fevakara ( fol. 65 ) 

I Faksasapandita ( fol- 109 ) 

I Fajesvara ( fol. 117 ) 

^ Faghuuatha ( fol. 7 ) 

! Famacandra ( foL 9 ) 
Fafcnakara ( fol. 98 ) 

Fudra ( fol. 12 ) 

Faghupati ( fol. 113 ) 
Faudra ( fol. 120 ) 
Favigupta ( fol. 132 ) 

Saihkaraguru ( fol. 1 ) 
Sarhkara ( fol. 60 ) 
Sarhgadhara ( fol. 3 ) 
Srldatta ( fol. 7 ) 

Sriharsa ( fol. 9 ) 
Saktikumara ( foL 51 ) 
Sakuna ( fol. 87 ) 

Sripala ( fol. 107 ) 
Svetambara ( fol. 117 ) 
Sadasiva ( foL 7 ) 

Subandhu ( fol. 39 ) 
Sanmasika ( fol. 86 ) 

Trivikrama (fol. 70 ) 

Hmapati ( fol. 29 ) 
Uddlyakavi ( foL 100 ) 
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Vaoaspati ( fol. 6 ) 
Vallabha ( fol. 26 1 
Vaidyabhano ( fol. 48 ) 
Valmlki ( fol. 67 ) 
Vasudeva ( fol. 96 ) 
Vidyapati ( fol. 114 ) 
Vijjika ( fol. 130 ) 
Vasistlia ( fol. 133 ) 
Vastupala ( fol. 23 ) 

The foregoing list is 
logy illustrating 
early and late. 

We now come to 
sition of this 


Vyasa ( fol. 43 ) 
i Vararuoi { fol. 58 
I Vayumisra ( fol. 91 
i Vanivilasa ( fol. 98 ) 

; Venlsarhhara . fol. 12 
! Visnu ( fol. 133 ) 


i Yasovarman ( fol. 12= ; 

sufficiently comprehensive for an 
rasas in Sanskrit poetics from all possiY. 

the question of the probable date of 
anthology. The Ms contains two verses, - 


my cursory search goes, which are ascribed to Jaganna *.: . 
Partdilaiaija . These are : — 

Folio 34 — 


‘‘ cTr^r^nrq- i 

^rfcr fr u g a r a ii MV n 




Folio 47 — 

“ 3TT^TiTrf^fcrf^5uf%a[;^ 
qranfH: q^'fr^r ^t%^Tsaro^Tcr<fr i 




%wr u ii 


Out of these two verses I have been able to identify t-io 
It is from the R isagau’jadhara of Ja^annatliaraja, 'im 
some variation in the first line of the verse as found i 
printed edition ^ of the work in which it appears as under • 

\ 

'THFgr; w ” 

Inspite of this variation Wiiich is due to the interclian 
the two phrases ‘ ' and ' ' the id-r 

tion is perfeotlj clear. The date of Risagafigddhara as fL: 
scholars is C- 1650 ” The work Ran-kajivarm t'T Crd: 
which I have described above must therefore have been eoir 
<ifter A, D. 1650 or the middle cf the i7th Century. 


1. KSvyamala Edition ( ]5^. S. Press ), 1894, p- 330. 

2. Kaicb : Histoi^y of Sanskrit Liferatnre^ p. 3S6. 
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THE KADAMBA KULA — A History of Ancient and Mediaeval 
Karnataka, by GEORGE M. MORAES M. A., with a Preface by 
the Bev. H. HERAS S. J., pp, 504, with 56 illustrations, Maps 
and Pedigrees, ( Studies in Indian History of the Indian 
Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier^s College, Bombay, 
No. 5 ). 

THE PALLAVA GENEALOGY — An attempt to unify the 
Pallava Pedigrees of the Inscriptions, by the Rev. H. HERAS 
S. J- ( Studies in Indian History of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute, St. Xavier's College, Bombay, No. 7 X 


Two of the most glaring defects of the Bombay University are 
its neglect of Indian History and its indifference to research. It 
is true that students are now allowed to take the M. A. degree by 
thesis, and it is proposed to establish Doctorates on the lines of 
Western Universities. Bub what is the value of a Doctorate unless 
the candidate has undergone a systematic training in the handling 
of materials ? At London University, he is required to work under 
the personal supervision of an acknowledged master of his sub- 
ject ; in Bombay, he is usually placed under the nominal guidance 
of a Professor who himself mayor may not have received the neces- 
sary training, but who, in any case, is too overburdened with rou- 
tine lectures to be able to spare more than a very perfunctory amount 
of time for guidance. Two honourable exceptions to this melan- 
choly rule are provided by the Bhandarfcar Oriental Research In- 
stitute in Poona, and the Indian Historical Research Institute at 
Xavier’s College, Bombay. Two monographs from the latter 
institution lie before us at the moment, both being studies in 
Indian history issued under its auspices. The first of these is a 
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history of that little known dynasty, the Kadamba Kwla of the 
Karnataka and Mysore, by Mr. G. M. Moraes, which was present- 
ed for the M. A., degree and secured for its writer the Chancellor’s 
Medal in 1929. Up to the present, the early Hindu dynasties of 
the Deccan have been shamefully neglected. They were described, 
fifty years ago, in the masterly essays on the Early History of the 
Deccan and the Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts contributed 
to the Bombay Gazetteer by Bhandarkar and Fleet. But since 
then a steady stream of inscriptions, copper-plate grants and 
other archaeological discoveries have necessarily rendered this 
pioneer wc^rk out of date. And yet no one has come forward to 
remedy this state of affairs* Vincent Smith's Early History of 
India devotes a disproportionate amount of space to Alexander 
and to the history of Northern India, dismissing the Deccan in a 
single inadequate chapter. The long-expected volume II of the 
Cambridge History of India^ now twenty years overdue, is still un- 
published ; and the only account of the Kadambas known to the 
present reviewer is to be found in Rice’s Mysore and Coorg from 
the Inscriptions ( 1909 ). For this reason, Mr. Moraes’ handsome 
volume is doubly welcome. It is the only full-dress work on a 
prae-Mahommedan Hindu dynasty in existence. Mr. Moraes has 
carefully studied every available original authority, and his know- 
ledge of the inscriptions and copper-plate grants ( including 
twenty-three unpublished ones, which are excellently edited in 
the Appendix ), is accurate and up-to-date. But he has been by 
no means content with this. Father Heras rightly insists, both 
by precept and example, on the importance of field-work, and 
quite the most attractive portion of the present book is the series 
of plates illustrating the fine temples and other monuments of the 
period which have come down to us. This must have necessita- 
ted much travelling in oufof-the-way parts of the Karnatak. 
Scarcely less interesting are the reproductions of the coins and 
seals of the dynasty ; both open up new chapters in the history of 
Hindu art. People who know little or nothing of the subject are 
apb to sneer at prae-Mahommedan Hindu History as being 
mainly archaeological, and consisting merely of genealogical 
tables. Those who think so must read Part VII of the present 
work, which Mr. Moraes devotes to Administration, Art, Litera- 
ture^ Social Life and Trade and Industry among the Kadambas, 
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These nine chapters are a valuable and original contribution to 
the study of Early Hindu Social History. Mr. Moraes, rightly 
in our opinion, looks upon the Kadambas as an indigenous tribe, 
but he does not mention the epoch-making theories to the con- 
trary put forward by D. R. Bhandarkar in the Indian Antiquary. 
He might also have pointed out that the name is totemistic in 
origin, as in the case of Suhgas and Udumbaras, ( and possibly 
the Pallavas ) who also bear the names of trees. As may be 
expected in publications of the Indian Research Institute, the 
book is fully equipped with maps, genealogical trees, and a list 
of authorities. The latter, however, has some omissions. Vincent 
Smith’s History of Fine Art in Indii and Ceylon, recently revised 
by Codrington, is not mentioned. The foot-notes are full and 
accurate, but the abbreviations employed therein should have been 
noted in their proper places in the list of authorities. A few 
errors and misprints have escaped the proof-reader s vigilance, 
e. g. on p. 105, note 1. In the genealogy facing p. 167, there is 
apparently a mistake about Nos. 5 and 6, who were not father 
and son, but brothers. The book is admirably produced, and is a 
credit to its Indian publishers. We hope that it will be followed 
by similar monographs on the Rastrakutas, Oalukyas, and other 
Hindu dynasties. 

The Pallava Genealogy, by Father Heras, is an excellent 
example of the spade-work which must be undertaken as a preli- 
minary to historical research. The brilliant dynasty of the 
Pallavas has attracted much attention of recent years. Its artistic 
achievements were of the first order, and it formed a connecting 
link between the culture of the North and the South. But hither- 
to a vast amount of confusion has been caused by the apparently 
conflicting dynastic lists. The discrepancies between the Prakrit 
and Sanskrit records had even led some scholars to postulate 
separate Prakrit and Sanskrit dynasties ! Father Heras has 
shown that many of the kings bear a variety of names and titles 
which are synonyms for the same individual, and that this has 
been at the root of many of the apparent contradictions in the 
numerous dynastic lists which have come down to us. In order 
to reconcile these he has prepared three elaborate charts. The 
first contains in parallel columns the dynastig lists as giyen in 
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forty 'five inscriptions. The third gives the various synonyms of 
the different rulers, which have been the cause of so much of the 
trouble and confusion ; and the second gives the Pallava Genea- 
logy as it emerges. Father Herashas by this means established 
several important conclusions *, the Sanskrit and Prakrit records 
do not relate to different dynasties, and some of the so-called 
Prakrit kings are identical with some of the kings in the Sanskrit 
lists. There were twenty-four Pallava kings only, and one 
dynasty only — that of Kahclpura. The Foreward on Principles of 
Criticism should be studied as a model by all students engaged 
in research. 


H. G. RawlinsON 




APPENDIX I 

List of Journals, Periodicals, and Institutions 
on Hxchange 

(Upto 6th July 1931) 

1 The “ Man ”, Royal Anthropological Institute, 50, Great Rnsaell 

Street, London ( England ). 

2 Journal of the B. A. Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 

74, Grossvenor Street, London ( England )* 

3 Asiatic Beview, 3, Victoria Street, London, S. W. I, 

4 The Buddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 41, Great 

Bussell Street, London, W. G. 1. 

5 The Librarian, School of Oriental Studies, London Institntion 

Finsbury Circus, London E. C. 2. ( England ). 

6 The Shrine of Wisdom Aahlu, 6, Hermon Hill, London, E. II* 

7 Zeitschrift der Deutachen, Morgenlandischen Geaellsehaft, 

Lei]?zig, ( Germany ). 

8 Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften N. W. 7, Unter de 

London 38, Barlin, ( Germany ). 

9 Universitats-Bibliothek, Gottingen, ( Germany ). 

10 Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Munchen, ( Germany )• 

11 Zeitschrift fur Buddhismus Oskar Schloss Verlag, Mancher 

Neubiberg, ( Germany ). 

12 Zeitschrift fur Indologie und Iranistik, Deutachen Morgen- 

landisohen, Gesellschaft, Leipzig, ( Germany )- 

13 Berlin Academy of Science, Berlin. 

14 Bavarian Acadedy of Science, Munich. 

15 The Director of Indian Institute Oslo University Oslo, Norway, 

16 Oriental Institute Prague ( Czechoslovakia ). 

17 The Editor “ Indologica Pragensia ’’ seminar fur Indologie der 

Deutschen Universitat Prague ( Czechoslovakia ). 

18 Boeznick Orgentalistyczuy, Lwow, ( Poland ). 

19 The Journal Asiatique Societe Asiatique, Bue Jacob No. 13 
(VP) Paris. 

20 Academie des Insctiptions, at Belles-Letters, 82 Kue Bonaparte, 

82 Paris ( France ). 

21 Memoirs de la Societe, de Linguistique de Parisj 5, Qual Maloquais, 
Paris, ( France ). 

22 L’Instruction Publique et Des Bcaux-Arts Musee Giiiment, 

6 Place dTena7Paris ( XVIe ). 

23 L’Ecole Francaise, d’Extreme-Orient, Hanoi, ( French Indo- 

Ghina ). 

24 Tb© New Orient 12 Fifth Avenue, New York City, (U. S. A.). 

25 Smithsonian, Institution, Washington, D. C, ( U- S* A. ) 

26 ‘‘ The Theosophical Path International Theosophical Head.- 

quarters, Point Loma, California, ( U. S. A. ). 

A 
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27 Bays from the Bose Gross ”, The Rosicruaiaii Fellowship, 
Oeeansicl ©9 California ( U. S. A. ). 

28 Museum of Fine Aits Bulleiin, Boston, Massac hnsetts, (U- S. A*)* 

29 The Museum Journal, University Museum, Philadelphia, Pa, 

C U. S. A. ) 

30 The Political Science Quarterly, G/o The Academy of Political 

Science, Kent Hall, Columbia University, New York, (U. S. A.). 

31 The Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 104, 

South 5th Street, Philadelphia, ( U- S. A. ), 

32 The Journal of the American Oriental Society, Yale University 

Press, Connecticut, ( U. S. A- ). 

33 The American Anthropologist, G/o American Anthropological 

Association, 41, North Queen St. Lancaster, ( U, S. A. ), 

34 The Ohiho Journal of Science, Ohiho State University, Columbus, 

( U. S. A. ). 

35 Linguistic Society of America, Philadelphia, ( U. S. A. ). 

36 The Journal of Society of Oriental Research, Trinity College, 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

37 “ Nuova Cultura ” Della R. Universita di Napoli, Via Sanita No. 

131, Vapoli, ( Italy ). 

38 Oriental School, University of Rome, Rome ( Italy )• 

39 Akademie der Wissensebaft in Wien, Wien, ( Austria ). 

40 Journal of Oriental Instiute, Universitat, Wien, ( Austria ). 

41 Archives Orlentalis, Uppsala, ( Sweden )• 

42 Kungl Universitetes Bibliotek, Uppsala, ( Sweden ). 

43 “ Kern Institute ”, Ledhen, ( Holland), 

44 Section d’Etudes Orientales Societe des Sciences de Varsovie 

Varsovie, Rue Sniadeckich 8 ( Poland )- 

45 The Journal of the Java Institue, Weltevreden, ( Java ). 

46 Royal Batavia Society, Museum, Konigsplein W^est 12, Batavia, 

( Java ). 

47 The Buddhist Chronicle, Ananda College, Colombo. 

48 The Eastern Buddhist, G/o Lhe Library, Otani University, 

Muromaci— Kashira, Kyoto, Japan. 

49 “ Revista Theosofica ”, Official Organ of the “ Section Cubana ” 

of the “ Sociedad TheosofLca ”, Apai'tado 365, Habana Cuba, 

50 Theosophy in Australia ”, 114, Hunter Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

51 Fundamental Library of the Central Asian State University, 

Tashkent, U. S. S. Russian. 

52 Arbatamat Parbhaka^ Karyalaya, Poona No. 2. 

53 The Jain Sahitya Samshodhan, C/o Bharat Jain Vidyalaya, 

Bhandarkar Institute Road, Poona Nc. 4. 

54 Progress of Education ”, C/o Aryabhushana Press, Poona No. 4. 

55 Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

Town Hall, Bombay. 

56 “ Vividha-JnSna-VistlXr ”, 81, Phanaswadi, Bombay No. 2. 

57 The Journal of the Anthropological Society, Town Hall, Bombay. 

58 The Indian Antiquary, O/o British India Press, Mazgaon, Bombay. 
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59 Journal of the K. II. Kama Oriental Institute, 172j Ilornby Road, 

Sukhadwalla Buildings, Fort Bombay. 

60 The Jain Hitaishi, C/o Manager, Jain Grantha Ratnakar Karya- 

laya,:Hirabag, Girgaon, Bombay. 

61 The Iranian Association, Alice Buildings, Hornby Road, Fort, 

Bombay. 

62 University of Bombay, Bombay. 

63 Jain Gazette, ” Office, 21 Parish Venkatachala Iyer Street, G. 
T. Madras. 

64 Madras University Library, Madras. 

65 The Indian Review, G/o G. B. Natesan and Go., Madras. 

65 The “ Kalpaka, ” The Latent Light culture, ( Tinnevelly ), 
Madras. 

67 Educational Review, No. 4 Mount Road, Madras- 

68 Shri Vaisnava Siddhanta Sabha. 5/11 Adiappa Modaly Street 

PiiTasawalkam Vepery, P. O. Madras. 

69 ** Vedanta Kesari, ” Shri Ramkrishna Matha, Mylaporo, Madras. 

70 Journal of Oriental Research, Myiapore, Madras. 

71 The Indian Historical Quarterly, C/o The Calcutta Oriental 

Press, 107 Mechuabazar Street, Calcutta, 

72 ‘‘ The Sanskrit Sahityaparishat, Shyambazar, Calcutta. 

73 Journal of Department of Letters, Galciitta-University, Calcutta. 

74 The Calcutta Review, Senate House, Calcutta. 

75 Journal of the Mahabodbi Society, 4 A College Stiiiare, Calcutta. 

76 The People, ” 12, Court Street, Lahore- 

77 The Central Museum, Lahore- 

78 The Vedic Magazine, the Vedic Magazine Office, Lahore. 

79 Journal of Indian History, History Department, Allahabad 

University, Allahabad. 

80 Allahabad University Journal, Department of English, Allahabad. 

University, Allahabad. 

81 Mysore University Journal, Mysore. 

82 Sanskrit College Magazine, Government Sanskrit College, Mysore. 

83 The Journal of the Mythic Society, Mysore Road, Bangalore. 

84 Rama Varma Research Institute, Trichur, ( S. India ) 

85 Puratattva, Gujarat Puratattva Mandir, Ellis Bridge, Abmcdabad 

86 The Philosophical Quarterly, ” C/o Indian Institute of Philo- 
sophy, Amalner ( East Khandesh ). 

87 Baroda Library, Baroda. 

88 The Vishvabharati, Shantiniketan, Bolpur ( Bengal ). 

89 The ‘‘ Sanskrit Bharati, ’’ Burdwan ( Bengal ). 

90 Telugu Academy, Coconada. 

91 Superintendent of Archaeology, Jammu and Kashmir State, 

Jammu. 

92 Vogamimansa Kumjavana, Lonavala, G. I. P- By- 

93 The ** Prabuddha Bharata, ” Mayavati, Dist. Almora, Himalayas. 

94 Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna* 

95 Revue Hisiorique de I’lnde Francaise, Pondicherry. 
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96 Andhra Historical Beaearch Society, Rajahrmindryc 

97 Vorendra Research Society, Rajshahi, ( Bengal ). 

98 “ Man in India, ” Church Road, Ranchi, B. N. By. 

99 Journal of Burma Research Society, ( Bernard Free Library ), 

Rangoon. 

100 Research Departement, Jammu and Kashmir State, Srinagar. 

101 Sri Agamodaya Samiti, Gopipara, Surat. 

102 The Tanjore S. M. Library, Tanjore. 

103 The Curator for the publication of Sanskrit Manuscripts, Trivan- 

drum. 

104 Secretary Bombay Historical Society, Exchange Building, Sprott 

Road, Bombay# 

105 Bharat Itihasa Sainshodhak Mandal, Sadasbiv Peth, Poona No. 2. 

106 Director of the Archaological Researches in Mysore, Mysore. 
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APPENDIX II 

List of Members of the lostitote 

( Brought upto 6th July 1931 ) 

( e ) Honorary Members ) 

Abhyankar, M. M. Vasudevshastri, Sadashiv Peth, Poona No. 2 
10-9-18. 

Jinavijayaji, Muniraj, Puratattva Mandir, Alimedabad. 16—4—21. 
Levi, Dr. Silvain, 9, Eue Guy de la BrOBse, Paris. 12—9—26. 

Liiders, Dr. H., 20 Sybelatr, Charlottenberg, Berlin. 6— 7— 28. 
Modi, Dr. J. J., B. A.., Ph. D., 211, Pilot Bunder Boad, Colaba, 
Bombay. 10—9—28. 

Pathak, Dr. K. B., b. a., rb. d., 1028, Sadashiv Peth, Poona No. 2. 
6-7-24. 

Seal, Dr. Sir Brajeodranath, Vice-Chancellor, Mysore UniTeraity, 
Mysore. 12-9-26. 

Thomas, Dr. F. W., M. A., rh. d., 161, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 
12-9-26. 

Winternitz, Dr. M., I, Klementinum Prague ( Czechoslovakia ). 
30-2-25. 

Mrs. Bhys Davids, President, Pali Text Society Chipstesd, 
Surrey, England, 6-7-31. 

(ii) Patrons 

Badridas, Bai Bahadur, 152 Harrison Boad, Bada Bazar, Calcutta. 


5-2-20. 

Eroacha, A. M., Bsqr. C/o Shapoorji Tullackchand & Co. 

51 Appollo Street, Bombay. 10-4-20. 

Shet Chhaganlal Walchand, Walkeswar, Bombay. 21-7-20. 

Lady Chinubhai, Ahemedabad. 10 9 18. 

Cowasji Dinshaw, Bsqr. 24, Meadow’s Street, Bombay. 6-4-20. 
Shet Derakaran Moolji, Princess Street Bombay. 6-4-20. 
Qaikwar, His Highness Sayajirao Maharaja, Baroda, 10-9-18. 
Ghorpade, Shrimant Narayanrao Babasaheb. Chief of Tchal" 
karanji, Ichalkaranji. 10-9-18. 

Gowaikar M. V., Bsqr., 20, Narayan Peth, Poona No. 2. 21-1-19. 
Shet Jivanchand Sakharchand, 426, Javheri Bazar, Bombay 


:^padia, Motilal Kanji, Bsqr., 9 Cathedral Street, Kalkadevi, 

Bombay. 20—9—19. loiia 

Shet Kasturbhai Nagarshet, CufEe Parade, Bombay. 

Kothari, Babu Bhairodan, Bsqr., 100,' Cross Street, Calcutta. 

7 — 9 — 23 - 

Kurtakoti, Dr-, Sbri Shankarcbarya of Kararir Matb, NasiL 

Shet\.albhai Dalpatbhai, Pankore’sNaka, Alunedabad. 21-7-20. 

sLt Lalbhai Kalyanbhai, Chaupati, New Queen’s Boad, Bombay. 
12-1-19. 
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27 Shet Manekchand Jethabhai, Babiilnatb Boad, Bombay. 5-2-20. 

28 Shet Maneklal Manstikhbhaij Ahmedabad. 3-11-20. 

29 Shet Manekshet Pratapshet, Aaialner. 10-9-18. 

30 Marathey Gr. S., Esqr., M. A., Deccan Gymkhana, Poona No. 4. 

28-5-21. 

31 Master, Shet Kattonchand Tnllockcnand, Kama Chambers, 23, 

Meado-ws Street, Fort, Bombay. 

32 Mate P. A., Esqr., Shanwar Peth, Satara 10-9-18. 

33 Modak B. L., Esqr. Ii. c. E., Tnlcv-ganj No. 1, Indore. 10-9-18. 

34 Nahar Babu Puranchand, M- A., b. ii.,48, Indian Mirror Street, 

Calcutta. 19-1-21.^ 

35 Pant Pratinidhi, Shrimant Balasabeb, B. A., Chief of Aundh, Aundh 

1-3-19. 

36 Premchand Tribbuvandas, Esqr. Vittal Villa, Santa Criizj. 6—1—20. 

37 Bana, Kaiser Shumsher Jung Bahadur, Lt. General Supradipta 

Manyavara Nepal Tara Kaiser Mahal, Kbatmandu, Nopal. 
10-8-29. 

38 Shat Sarabhai Dayabhai,'C/o Shet Anandji Kalyanji, Javeriawada, 

Ahmedabad. 6-8—23. 

39 Shah, Mr. Hiralal Amritlal, B. a., Princess Street, Ghaiupsi 

Building, 2nd Floor, Bombay No. 2. 10-7-19. 

40 Shet Shamji Hemaraj, Hemraj House, Dongri Street, Mandvi, 

Bombay No. 3. 19-11—18. 

41 Tata, Sir Dorab, Navasari Building, Fort, Bombay. 10-2—18. 

(:iii) Vice-Patrons 

42 Shet Amarchand Ghelabhai, C/o Messrs S. Premchand Co. 

Samual Street, Bombay No. 3. 8—7—20. 

43 Shet Ambalal Sarabhai, Ahmedabad. 10—9—18. 

44 Belvalkar, Dr. Shripad Krishna, M. a., Bh. D., Bilra-kunja 

Poona No. 4. 10—9—18. 

45 Contractor, Muncherji Pallanji, Esqr., 21-33, Hamam Street, 

Fort, Bombay. 10—9—18. 

46 Seth Harilal Jagannath, Cambay Mills, Cambay. 13—12—20. 

47 Jeejeebhoy Bustomji Byramji, Esqr., Alice Buildings, Fort, 

Bombay. 7-6—20. 

48 Kapadia Narayandas P., Esqr., Girgaum Back Koad, Bombay. 

23-12-19. 

49 Koratkar Keshavrao, Esqr. Hyderabad ( Deccan ), 10-9-18. 

50 Pant Pratinidhi, Shrimant Ahasaheb, b. a., Chief of Vishalgad, 

Malkapur— Kolhapur. 10—9—18. 

51 Sardesai, Dr. Narhar Gopal, I*, m. s., 16, Shukrawar Peth, 

Poona No. 2. 10-9—18. 

52 Vaidya V. P., Esqr., b. a., j, p., Bar-at-Law, 37/39, Forbes 

Street, Bombay. 26—6—19. 

{iv) Benefactors 

53 Bhadkainkar, Dr, B. H., m. a., m. b., Tribbuvandas Terraces, 

Girgaou, Bombay. 19-3-20. 

34 Chandrachud, Sardar Y. M., 305, Shanwar, Poona No. .2. 26-5-19. 
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65 Irani, Hormazed Sherior, Esqr., Abdul Rebraan Street, Bombay. 
30-8-20. 

56 Bala Shri Ram, Shri Ram Charity Trust Fund, 17 Alipur Road, 

Delhi. 28-10-29. 

57 Pant Sachiv, Shrimant Babasaheb, Chief of Bbor, Blior, 10-7—19. 

58 Paranjpe L. V., Esqr., 1028, Padashiv Petb, Poona No. 2. 10—9—11. 

59 Pendberkar V. P., Esqr., Propiietor Tutorial Press, Bombay, 

21 - 11 - 22 . 

60 Rashid Jamshed, Esqr., Doongri, Bombay. 9—9—20. 

61 Rashid Elhodadad, Esqr., 1331, West Street, Poona No. 2. 

17-12-20. 

62 Wadia, Madam B. P., 18 Bomanji Petit Road, Cumbalia Hill, 

Bombay- 10—8—29, 

63 Wadnerkar Ramrao Ganesh, Esqr., Chota-Udaipur. 3—4—19- 

64 Wilson, Sir Leslie, C/o India Office, London. 1—12—25. 

( ^? ) lAfe Members 

65 Abbott, Rev. Dr- Justin E., 120, Hobart Ave- Summit, New 

Jgersey, U. S. A. 10-9-18. 

66 Abhyankar, Prof. K. V., M. A., Gujarat College, Ahmedabad- 

10-9-18. 

67 Abhyankar L. R., Esq., B. a., ni.. B., Pleader, ITeotmal, 10— 9— IS- 

68 Agasbe, Rao Rr. V. T., l. o. b.. Shanwar Petb, Poona No- 2. 

10-9-18. 

69 Aiyangar, Dr. S. Hrishnaswami, H. A., pb. X)., Shri -Jay awaaam, 1 

East Mada Street, Mylapore ( Madras ) 20—2—20, 

70 Aiyar S. Subramania, Esqr., Guru Pustakalaya Kananda House 

Tbadalankail, Shiyali. 16-2-29. 

71 Altekar, Prof. A. S., M. a., nn. b., Hindu University, Benares, 

16-10-27. 

72 Angre, Shrimant SardarU. S., Sambhaji Villas, Gwalior. 16—10—27. 

73 Apte, Prin. V. G., b. a., 281, Sadashiv Petb, Poona No. 2. 

23- 6-19. 

74 Apte, Vinayak Mahadeo, Esqr., M. a. Gujarat College, Abmedabad. 

6-7-28. 

75 Athaly e, Prof. S. B., M. a., Elpliinstone College, J unagadh. 4-5-28. 

76 Bain, Prin. F. W., a., 0. i. b., C/o King King & Co., London. 

10_9-18. 

77 Dr. Balkrislina, M. a., pb. u-. Principal Rajaram College, Kolhapur 

29- 4-21. 

78 Banhatti, Prof. S. N., M. a., li-. b., Morris College, Nagpur. 

30- 8-27. 

79 Bapat N. N., Esqr-, b. a., Shiapura, near Clock Tower, Baroda. 

28 — 4 — 28. 

80 Bapat, Prof. P- V., K. a., 34 Harvard Street Cambridge U. S. A. 

24- 3-21. 

81 Bapat, Dr* V. B., b. a., b. & s. Shanwar Peth, Poona No. 2. 

31- 5-19. 
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82 Baria Jamsbedii Dadabbai, Esq.r., Baria Building, Pydhonie 

Bombay, 9—9—20. 

83 Benclre Fancihari iiatb Chiiitamaiij Esqr. B. A., 534, Sadasbiv 

Peth, Poona ISTo. 2. 14—10—27. 

84 Besant, Dr. Mrs. Annie., Theosojpbical Lodge, Adyar, ( Madras ) 

10-9-18. 

S5 Bhadkamkar, Prof. R. G., m. a., Ismail Collage, Andlieri 
10-9-18. 

86 Bhandakar, Dr. D. R., M. a., pb. D. 35, Ballygunj Gircniar Road, 

Calcutta. 10—9—18. 

87 Bbat, Prof. V. G., M. A., Karnatak College, Dharwar. 1920-21. 

88 Bhate, Prof. G. C., m. a., Mabad, Dist. Colaba. 10-9-18. 
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( South India ). 

299 Khaparde B. G., Esqr., b. a., bb. b., Pleader, Amravati, ( Berar) 

12-12-27. 

300 Khare Ganesh Hari, Esqr. 314 Sadashbiv Peth, Poona No. 2 

15-11-30. 

301 Kulkarni Dhondo Vitthal, Esqr., B. A., High School, Aundh. 

302 Mankad D. B., Esqr., M. A., Hospital Boad, Karachi, 15-11-30. 

303 Marathe Narayanshastri, President, PrSijna Patha Shala, Wa! 

( Dist, Satara. )5— 12— 29. 

304 Michalskl, Stanislav F. S., 2 Pitalna 5, Warsaw. 15-8-23. 

305 Mishra Umesh, Esqr., M. A., Lecturer, Allahabad University, 

Allahabad. 4—11—27. 

306 Murdhekar, V. B., Esqr., M. A., Collector, Bijapur H-6-20. 

307 Naik Vaman B,, Esqr., Jagirdar, Gombgoodab, Hyderabad (^Dn}- 

24r-10-23, 
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308 Poddar Bamnanivas, Esqr., Muttra, U, P. 14-5-24. 

309 Bai Ganpat, Bsqr., M. a., Lecturer in History, Hindu College, 

Delhi. 26-1-30. 

310 Bane H. M., Esqr., b. a., Limaye’s Bunglow, Poona No. 4. 

28-8-30. 

311 Barina Rustam Nanabbai, Esqr , L. m. & s., Band Stand Circle, 

Dadar, Bombay No. 14. 10—11—28. 

312 Beza, Prof. S. M. Sayad, a., St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

17^8-27. 

313 Sakaladwala Jamahedji E.,^ Esqr., Navasari Buildings, Fort 

Bombay. 8-9-21. 

314 Shah Ghimanlal Jaichand, Esqr., B. a., Vijayamahal, 12 

Walkeshwar Bo ad, Bombay. 19-8—28. 

315 Sbembavanekar, Prof. K. M., a., St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

17-.8-27. 

316 Shaikh, Prof. Sarfi*aj A. K., M. A., Deccan College, Poona. No. 7, 

16-10-27. 

317 Sharma, Pandit Girdhar, Navasarasvati Bhavana, Jhalrapatam 

( Rajputana). 16—10—27. 

318 Sharpe, Miss Elizabeth, Shrikrishna Niwas, Liinbdi, Kathiawar 

11-3-30. 

319 Shastri Hari Shankar Omkarji, Esqr., Moti Mandir, Nadiad, 

28-8-30. 

320 Sukthankar, Pandit Bhavanishankar, Divadkar’s Chawl, Charni- 

Boad, Bombay No. 4. 7-12-20. 

321 Sukthankar, Dr. V. 'A., m. a., ph. B., Director of Public 

Instruction, Holkar State, Indore. 12-11-19. 

322 Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Poona, 16-11-30. 

323 Trivedi, Bao Br. Y. G., b. a., lb. b.,- Hon. Secretary, Waston 

Museum, Bajkot. 19-8-28. 

324 Trivedi, Prof. Yishnuprasad Banchhddlal, Esqr., M. A., M. T. B- 

Arts College, Surat. 29-2-24. 

326 Drdhvaresbo W. G., Esqr., m. a., 35, Bhoimoholla, Indore City, 
26-5-25. 

326 Yidyabhushana K. B.,^Esqr., Shree Gandiya Matba, 16 Kal 

Prasad Chakravarti Street P, O. Baghbazar Calcutta. 17-11-16. 

327 Yyas Bhavanishankar Y., Esq., C/o Doongersi & Sons, Bombay 

Bazar Karachi ( Sind) 17-8-17. 

328 Yyas Ghimanlal Desaibhai, Esqr., b. a., ll. b., 46 Wadekar’s 

Quarters, Poona No. 4. 6-7-19. 



STATEMENT OF MEMBERS 
On 6th July 1931 


Class 

No. on 

6th July 1930 

Since added 
ceased or ; 
deceased 

No- on 
6th Jul\" 
1931 

Honorarv 

9 

f 

1 

+1 

i 

[ 

i 10 

1 

Patrons 

31 

i 

31 

V ice-Patrons 

11 

... 

i 

1 

1 

i 11 

1 

1 

Benefactors 

13 

-1 

12 

Life-Members 

196 

+9 

201 

Annual Members 

68 

+ 9 
-14 

6^i 

Total 

328 

+19 

-19 

328 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


I PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE 

( 4 ) Bombay SansMt and Prakrit Series 
Mammata*s ^Kavyaprakasa with Jhaikikar's Commenmry, Uila«as i 
and II,, Price Aqbhs Ten ; UllSsas I, II, III. & X, Price Hs. Three. 
Pierson s Se^ctions from Bgveda, First Series, No. 35, dih Mdifirm by 
Prof. A. B. Dhruva, M. A., b. Price Rs, 2. J 

Selections from Rgveda, Second Series, No. 58, Bnd Edition 
by tile late jjr. R. Zimmermann, Ph. D., Price Rs. 5-8 
Naiskarmyasiddhi, Wo. 38, 3nd Edition by Prof. M. HiriyanaA, u. 
Price xts. 3. 

Kavypajfakarasarasamgraha, No. 79, by N. D. Banhatti, b. a.. Price Bs. 3 
A?iubh5§ya Voi Ii. No. 81, by Pandit Shridbar Shastri Pathafc, Price Bs.S. 
vyairahararnayukha. No. 80, by P. V. Kane, M. A., LL. M., Price Bs. 10. 
Gaudavaho, Ro.Ji4, Jnd Edition, by N. B. Utgikar, M. a., Price Bs.5~8. 

Nyayakoaa, No. 49, drd Edition, revised and enlarged by 
M. M- Vasndeva Snastri Abhyankar, Price Rs. 15. ^ ^ 

Tarkasa^ngraha, No. 50, Reprint, by V, V. Athaiye, Price Rs. 2-B. 
Prakriyakauraudl, parts I and II, Nos. 78 & 82 edited by the late Bao Br. 
K. P. Trivedi, Price Rs. 10 each. 

Vasisthadharmasastra No. 23, edited with Notes bv Pr. H. A Ffihrer. 
Second edition. Price Re. One. 

N. B. Other publications of the B. S, S. are also on sale at the Institot*. 
Write for a complete Price-list. 


( ii ) Govern^tient Oriental Series 

1 Sarvadarsanasamgraha of SSyapa, Class A, No. i, with an Original 

Sanskrit Commentary, Introduction & Appendixes by MahSmaho- 
padhySya Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar, Price Rs, 10. 

2 The VedSnta, Class B, No. 5, by the late Pr. V. S. Ghate, M. A., D. TJtt*. 

Price Rs. 2. 


:5 


•6 


7 

8 
9 


1 


Z 

z 

4 

:Z 

« 

7 

8 
9 

J.0 

11 

12 

IZ 

14 


Budhabhusapia, Out of Series, by Prof. H. D. Velankar, M.A., Price Rs, 1-8. 
Vyakararm-O.Iahabhjisya, Word-Index, v'ol. I, Glass C, No. 1 by Pandit 
BUridhar SliaaiL'i Paihak and Siddl-.esiiwar Shastri Gbitrao, Price Bs. 15. 

B. G. Bhandarkar’s Collected Works. Vol. II, Class B, No. 2 Reporta 
on Search for Sanskrit Mss. during 1882-91, Religious and Social 
Writings, etc. Price Rs. 5-8 ; Vol. Ill, Glass B, No. 3 History of 
the Beccan, and Inscriptions), Price Rs. 4-8 ; VoL IV", Class B, No. 4 
Comprising V^ais^avism, Saivism etc. and Wilson Philological 
liootures. Price Bs. 6, by N. B. IJtgikar, M. A. 

Siddha^tabindu, Class A, No. 2, with a new' Sanskrit Commentary by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar, Price Rs, 2-8. 

Vaispavisra, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems by R. G. Bhandarkar 
( Indian Fdition ), Price Rs, 3-8, 

History of Dharmasastra literature. Class B,. No. 6, by Prof. P. T. Kane, 
34. A., JLL. M., Price Rs. 15. 

Taittiriya Samhita, Word-Index to. Part i, Class C, No. 3, by Pandit 
Parashuramshastri, Price Rs. 2. 

{Hi) Other Works 


Mahabharata, Fascicule I pp. 60 , Price Rs. 2-4 ; Fascicule II 
pp. 61-136 , Price Rs. 2-8 , Fascicule III pp. 137-232 , Price Rs. 3 ; 
Fascicule IV" pp. 233-400 , Price Rs. 5-4 ; Fascicule V pp. 401-640 
Price Rs. 7 ; parts not sold singly. ^ ^ _ 

Prospectus to a New and Critical R-ditionof the Mahabharata, Price As. 3. 
VirStaparvan of the Mahabharata, edited by N.B.Utgikar,M.A. Pries Rs.l4. 
Annals of the B. O. K. Institute, Price Rs. 10 per ITolume; VToImnaS I-¥1I, 
two parts of each; 'Vohiines V'lII-XII parts four each. 

Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, on sale at the Oriental Book 
Supplying Agency, Poona. . , ^ ^ -r. « 

Summaries of Papers read at the First Oriental Conference, Price Rs. 2. 
Proceedings of the First Oriental Conference Vol. I Price Bs. 5, 

Do Do Do Vol. 

Do Second Do 

Do Third Do 

Do Fourth Do V oL 

Do Do Do VoL 

Do Fifth Do . VoT 

Do Do Do 


il 


II 

I 

II 


Price Rs. 8. 
Price Bs. 10. 
Price Rs. 10. 
Price Rs. 5. 
Price Rs> S. 
Price R», t* 

' Price Re. 7* . 



15 JDesoriptiY a Catalogue of Mss, in the Gavernment Mss. JLibjrary afc th# 

Institute, Vol, I, Part I, SamMfcas and BPEhmanjas, Price Ks. 4. 

16 History of the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay Presidency 

from 186S to 1900, Price As. 8, 

IT A list of Hew Mss. added to the Library ( 1895-1915 ), Price Re 1-S. 

II WORKS IN PRESS 
( t ) Old R. S, S . Pledges 

1 SySdvHdamaiijari edited by Principal A. B. Dhruva, M. a., LjL. b. 

2 Apastambadharmasutra, by Prof. M. G. Shastri, M. A. ( Reprint from. 

B. S. S. Nos. 44 & 50 ). 

( ii) Pep Tints and Mevisions 

3 DesmSmamSla, 2nd edition, edited by F, V. Ramanujaswami, M. A. 

4 KSvyaprakSsa with Jhalkikar’s commentary, tJUasas I-X, Reprint liy 

Prof. R. D. Karmarkar, M. A. 

{iii) Government Oriental Series 

5 R. G. Bhandarfcar’s OoUocted Works, VoL I, by N. B. Utgikar, M. a and 

Br. V. G. Paranjpe, A., p* Litt* 

6 Taittirlya-Samhita, Word-Index to. Part II, by Pandit Farashuram Shastri. 

7 TySkarana-Mahabhasya, Word-Index to, part II, by Pandit Shridhar 

Shastri Pathak and Siddheshwar Shastri Ohitrao. 

S Nighaptu and Nirukta by Prof. V. K. Rajvade, M. A. 

9 K, B. Pathak Commemoration Volume. 

( iv ) Other Works 

10 Annals, Vol. XIII, part I. 

11 Mahabharata, Fascicule VI. 

12 R. G. B. Library Catalogue. 

Ill WORKS UNDERTAKEN 
( f ) jp. S. S. old Pledges 

1 Tarkaparibhiisa, edited by Dr, D. R. Bhandarkar, and Pandit Kedarnath. 

2 Nirukta, part II, with Durga’s commentary, edited by Prof. R. G.. 

Bhadkamkar, M. A. 

3 Mycohakatika, part, II edited by Sardar K. 0. Mehendale, B. A, 

( ay Pe prints avd Revisions 

4 RSJatarahgipi, -S7<f*^ion ( B. S. S. Nos. 45, 51, and 54), by Professor 

A. B. Gajendragadkar, M. A. 

5 Handbook to the Study of Rgveda, part I, ( B. S. S. No. 41 ) ^nd Edition by 

Dr. R- Zimmermann, Fh. D. 

5 XatTySdarsa, Seeond and Revised Edition^ b^-" Dr. S. K. Eelvajkar amd 
Pandit Rangacharya Raddi Shastri. 

( iii ) Government Oriental Series 

7 Bybatsamhita by Mr. R. V. Patwardhan, B. A., Lb. B. 

8 VySkarapa-MahabhSsya, English Translation, by Prof. K. V. Abhyankar, 

M. A., and M. M- Vasudeva Shastri Abhyahkar. 

9 Apade"^! with a new Commentary by M. M. Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar- 
10 Garbe, Die Saihkhya Philosophie,English Translation byR. D. Vad0kar,M.A . 
tl Catalogus Oatalogorum for Jain Literature, edited by H. D. Velankar, M. A. 

12 Dhvanyaloka with Locana by Dr. S. K. JDe. 

13 VSkyapadlya by Prof. Charudev Shastri. 


N. B. — The Institute is prepared to bay old, rare and otherwise valuable- 
Mss. of Sanskrit, Prakrit, Avesta, Persian and Arabic works. 




